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Calling a bug a bug 


Sometimes realism is essential to the advertising 
page, sometimes idealism. Certain products, in- 
deed, require a bold, sharp, perhaps unsavory state- 
ment of the naked truth to bring their worth into 
the public consciousness. 


Such is Dethol, the insecticide, disinfectant and 
deodorant produced by our clients, the Dethol 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Richmond, Virginia. Dethol 
advertising might have been pleasantly indefinite 

“ —omitting the bugs, glossing over the germs, sub- 
* duing the odors. But results would probably have 
been indefinite, too! 


That is why Dethol advertising fairly crawls 
with flies, moths, mosquitoes, midges, cockroaches 
and other squirming coleoptera. That is why Dethol 
copy slaps out quick and hard at the dangers of 
having these pests in the home; and explains with 
equal vigor how one spray of Dethol is loaded with 
death for all of them. 

Many things can be said about any manufactured 
product. Advertising success depends upon select- 
ing the right things—and saying them qwell/ 


N.W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA. CLEVELAND 
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Is Your N. Y. Campaign 
Leveled at the Bull’s-Eye? 


than 1/13 of New York City’s area, but 
its 1921 assessed valuation of realty and 
personalty was 45% greater than for all the rest 
of the city combined ! 
To sightseers, theatregoers, wholesale buyers 
and retail buyers, MANHATTAN is New York. 
Only one rapid transit system covers this 
bull’s-eye—INTERBOROUGH SUBWAY 
AND ELEVATED LINES. 


M ‘tie. t733 of is concentrated in less 


“Put your message where it counts” 


INTERBOROUGH 


Exclusively Subway & 
Elevated cAdvertising 


Controlled ARTEMAS WARD, Inc. 


50 Union Square, New York City 
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Regal Scraps Experience to 
New Sales Policy 


Standardized Styles and One-Price Platform Make Big Change in Business 


Based on an interview by Henry Burwen with 


Elmer J. Bliss 


President, Regal Shoe Company 


) ery) J. BLISS, president of 
the Regal Shoe Company, has 
been teaching the commercial 
world these last twelve months 
how to bring a business profitably 
through a period of depression. 
The plan he has devised is not 
adapted to the shoe industry 
alone. In fact the shoe business 
is about the last line in the world 
where you would think the Bliss 
plan would work. But the fact 
that it operated successfully there 
proves the adaptability of the plan 
to many other lines of business. 

When the near panic swooped 
down upon the business world 
the shoe business was one of the 
hardest hit. Channels of distribu- 
tion nearly dried up, forced sales 
were the rule in an attempt to 
stimulate a non-existing demand. 
Business later picked up some- 
what on women’s novelty shoes, 
while men’s continued dead. Shoe 
factories shut down—some were 
closed for months. Prices tumbled. 

The Regal Shoe Company, dur- 
ing these trying times, naturally 
suffered along with the rest. The 
company suffered until March of 
1922. While conditions at that 
time were somewhat better, they 
were far, far from satisfactory. 
Demand was away off. Per capita 
consumption of shoes in 1919, the 
peak year, was three pairs; in 
1921 it had dropped to two. Busi- 
ness frankly was slow. Then, 
figuratively speaking, President 


Elmer J. Bliss took hold of his 
business,. shook it, turned it up- 
side down, vibrated the weights 
out. of its pockets, and made a 
most remarkable change. Literally 
speaking, he threw away business 
to get more business; he cut 
profits to make profits; he re- 
duced production to make pro- 
duction. 

How and why will appear in 
detail later. Suffice for the present 
to say this: 

(1) Regal announced a _ one- 

quality, one-price platform—$6.80 
for everything in the store, when 
the average price of the same 
quality in its stores had been 
$9.35. 
(2) As a corollary to that, it 
changed over the business coin- 
pletely to one of making a lim- 
ited number of shoe styles on a 
standardized production basis— 
the number of styles was cut 
from 2,500 to 100. 

(3) And as a corollary to that, 
it had to throw overboard a large 
volume of business which ~ had 
been built up with dealer-agents 
all over the country outside of the 
company’s own exclusive stores! 

The results? Here they are, 
neatly tabulated, from figures fur- 
nished by Mr. Bliss. No need to 
print them in boldface type, for 
they shout their message aloud: 


Number 6 pairs sold in Regal stores: 
Women increase 21.97% 
M increase 79.92% 


Table of Contents on page 190 
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Manufacturing cost per pair: 
Decrease........+++-- $2.86 or 31.0% 
Selling price to consumer 
SING ao 3.4-0006.03 $2. 55 or 27.3% 
Direct overhead expense per pair: 
ee re ee 28.29% 
Turnover (represented by pair — 
Oe 49.56% 


In addition to these highly sig- 
nificant figures, there are others, 
not published, such as the relation 
of quick aséets to liabilities on 
which the’ changes in business 
policy have had a radical effect. 
Also the effect on net profits is 
not stated, but Mr. Bliss says it 
was quite in keeping with these 
figures, Certain deductions, as a 
matter of fact, can be made from 
them. 

The decrease in selling price 
turned out to be less than the 
decrease in manufacturing cost, 
so direct profit per pair was in- 
creased. The one item of a prac- 
tically 50 per cent increase in 
turnover alone could hardly fail 
to represent a material effect on 
net profit. In addition to these, 
the overhead was cut down. 

And with this introduction we 
now interview President Bliss to 
find out the how and the why of 
this radical change in business 
policy and its satisfactory results. 

“When we adopted our new 
methods in the early part of 1922, 
the situation was something like 
this,” said Mr. Bliss. “Like most 
other concerns, we had _ gone 
through the period of buyers’ 
strike, dropping prices, lessened 
production, and reduced profits. 
Prices at the beginning of 1922 
had stabilized, but the whole shoe 
industry was going along at a 
slackened rate. 

“Government figures showed na- 
tional production capacity of 880,- 
000,000 pairs; production in 1919, 
the peak year, was 330,000,000 
pairs; in 1921 it had dropped to 
221,000,000 pairs. In other words, 
the total shoe business of the 
country had been decreased by 
one-third, with the natural tend- 
ency for each, concern’s business 
to be reduced in proportion. 

“Our business was running 
along at a sub-normal rate, and 
it was evident from these figures 
that we could not depend upon 
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natural increase in consumption to 
bring our business up. We con- 
cluded that something radical had 
to be done, some fundamental 
change in our business made to 
modify the situation so far as we 
were concerned, 


DIFFICULT TO REDUCE BIG LINE 


“The obvious thought was to 
reduce prices. It is universal busi- 
ness experience that as prices go 
down consumption goes up. But 
how could we reduce prices, which 
at that time were rather stabilized, 
on a basis that permitted even 
less than a proper profit? We 
could not afford to shift to a 
different quality—the Regal busi- 
ness had been built up from its 
beginning on the basis of making 
and Selling high-grade shoes. In 
any event it was a problem of 
price in relation to quality, and 
not of mere price alone. 

“Our thoughts turned to the 
possibility of applying the Ford 
idea to the shoe business—sim- 
plifying and standardizing, turn- 
ing out a limited number of styles 
on a large scale. But that again 
involved difficulties. 

“We were doing business in the 
regulation way—that is, we had 
a chain of sixty direct-owned 
stores in big cities, and we had 
connections with about 1,000 
dealer-agents all over the coun- 
try. We were making 2,500 styles 
of shoes, catering to the individual 
ideas of our various dealers— 
salesmen traveling out with lines 
of samples and taking orders for 
the many varieties with further 
variations to fit the dealers’ ideas, 
as is customary in the shoe busi- 
ness, and manufacturing them to 
order. 

“We might start a salesman 
out, let us say, with a hundred 
basic styles. But the dealer, in- 
stead of ordering exactly what he 
is shown, wants special features 
to fit his ideas of his particular 
trade. One style may have a per- 
forated vamp, the dealer wants it 
with a plain vamp; another is 
shown in cloth top, the dealer 
wants it in leather. So the hun- 
dred styles are multiplied to 
twenty-five hundred, 
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/ Religion Is the Subject 
of the Day 


The Christian Herald is keenly alive 
to its increasing opportunities and respon- 
sibilities, and is meeting them with 
articles by prominent contributors, writ- 
ten not only with an appreciation of the 
new era in religious thought but also in 
sympathy with it. 


The results are obvious—our long-time 
readers are being carried to a new and 
greater vision of Christian thought and 
opportunity and thousands of new read- 
ers are finding in the Christian Herald 
a freshness and liberality of thought 
which leaves them gratified and inspired. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, N E W YORK 
Chicago Representatives Pacific Coast Representatives: 


Patterson & Cordner Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
225 N. Michigan Blvd. Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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“With this situation, the cus- 
tomary one in the shoe business, 
it was obviously impossible to do 
what we eventually did—that is, 
standardized on a hundred styles 
absolutely without variation and 
manufacture them on a volume 
production basis. 

“We could sell a standardized 
line in our own stores, but we 
couldn’t force it upon our dealers. 
Each community had its own pe- 
culiar tastes, or so the dealer 
felt. In any event he had been 
too long accustomed to specifying 
and wouldn’t take kindly to any 
standardized idea. 

“Then there was a further diffi- 
culty. Along with standardiza- 
tion we felt it would be necessary 
to go to a policy of a single price 
for all our shoes. Yet to do that 
would embarrass our dealers, even 
though they accepted a standard- 
ized line—for our retail price 
which they naturally would have 
to follow would confine them to 
too small a margin of profit. 

“We realized, therefore, that to 
take any such step as we were 
thinking of would involve the loss 
of our dealers’ business—it would 
mean giving up an asset we had 
been building since 1907. 

“On the other hand there were 
interesting possibilities in what 
might be done with a plan of 
standardization, and so we com- 
menced to figure. Assuming that 
we radically reduced our price for 
the same average quality we had 
been selling, to what extent could 
we increase our business? To 
what extent could we, by an ac- 
companying process of standardi- 
zation, reduce our manufacturing 
and overhead costs and our costs 
of retailing? 

“We had estimates; and when 
we had our estimates completed, 
decided to take the step. So in 
March of 1922 we made public 
announcement of a new platform 
we had adopted—One Profit, One 
Quality, One Price, $6.80. 

“The effect of the announcement 
of this new policy was what we 
had anticipated—a large and sud- 
den increase in business in our 
retail stores—an increase which 
practically made up from March 
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to November for the loss of the 
dealers’ business. Though the 
selling price was reduced from 
an average of $9.35 to $6.80, or 
$2.55 per pair, our manufacturing 
cost came down $2.86 per pair. 
Our costs of doing business have 
been radically reduced in almost 
every item. 


WHY COST REDUCTION EXCELLED 
PRICE REDUCTION 


' “To these figures seem astound- 
ing? Consider Ford and what 
he has done with standardized 
volume production. Standardizing 
has simplified our business. Take 
the mere item of purchasing alone. 
We formerly had to buy stock 
for three different grades and 
2,500 styles; now we buy for one 
grade and only 100 styles. By 
the same token the amount of in- 
ventory necessary to be carried is 
cut, first two-thirds, because of 
having only one quality instead of 
three, and further bécause we 
have only 100 styles and varia- 
tions instead of 2,500. We know 
our needs in advance instead of 
having to wait upon dealers’ 
orders. 

“The difference in the handling, 
recording and stocking a few in- 
stead of a great variety of stock 
items has cut the overhead. The 
difference of handling a compara- 
tively few orders of large size 
instead of numerous orders of 
small size cuts the expense of 
handling. It is not surprising to 
learn that our office force, which 
a year ago numbered 189, has been 
cut to eighty-nine—or a decrease 
of over 50 per cent. 

“We now manufacture goods in 
steady runs on a certain sched- 
ule. Stocks are allotted to stores 
on a basis to best serve manufac- 
turing economy instead of being 
shipped out in driblets. Fill-ins 
are shipped off the shelf from 
goods which have been manufac- 
tured in advance in expectation of 
an almost definitely known de- 
mand. Here alone is one of the 
biggest savings. Dealers ordered 
fill-ins in two or three or half 
dozen pair lots. Due to the fact 
that each dealer’s stock was 

(Continued on page 150) 
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‘*Betcha don’t know what he’s doing’”’ 


“Huh! That’s easy. He’s checking the flow on 
the oil pump.” 

“You win, Bright Eyes. Gee! Aijin’t that a 
peach of an engine?” 


“You bet! And maybe this baby isn’t easy to get 
at. Why, you can reach everything but her gizzard 
without ruffling a feather.” 


It is amazing how much boys know about auto- 
mobiles. And it is more amazing what an influence 
they swing in the selection of a car for the family. 
The manufacturer can trade on this natural boy 
interest to his immediate and ultimate advantage 
through the advertising columns of 


AMERICAN Boy 


“The Biggest. Brightest, Best mea 
for Boys in All the World 





It exerts a healthful, happy influence over half a 
million open and absorbing young minds, averaging in 
age between 15% and 16 years. Get the good-will of 
these boys. Give them the interesting facts about your 
car and you will build a great bunch of boosters. Now 
is the time to step on the gas. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 
Member A. B. C. 
Branch O% ces: 286 Fifth Pihetorn New York sais Lytton Building, Chicago 


——_—_— —_——_—_—_————— 
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THE EDGE 
OF THE CIRCLE 


Bic RED CHIEF was engaged in a contest 
of wits with his White Brother. Hiding 
his confusion behind a stolid front, he 
stepped back and drew marks on the sand 
with a long stick. 

First a circle; then another enclosing it. 
Marking an X in the inner circle, he said, 

“Indian know in this circle.” 

Pointing to the space between the inner 
and outer circles, he said, 

“White Man know in this circle.” 

Thenwith a broad gesture to indicate the 
vastness of space outside the larger circle, 

“Nobody know out there.” 

Probably no one is more fully conscious 
of the vastness of the unknown, than the 
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man whose circle of understanding is the 
largest. 

Yet small differences are of paramount 
importance. He who extends the edge of the 
outer circle ever so little becomes a leader. 

The White Man’s circle gave him Amer- 
ica. He had the edge on his Red Skinned 
Brother—and that was all he needed. 

An advertiser recently went along for 
a considerable period without registering 
any great increase in sales. He changed his 
plan and in two years has doubled a bus- 
iness that grew up slowly over twenty-five 
years. This change gave him the edge on the 
market. He got the reward of the pioneer. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company is 
striving to widen the edge of the circle 
in advertising. Its clients profit in their 
own competitive circles by this constant 
pioneering. 








Sales—Sustained or Suspended P 


The Advertiser Has It within His Power to Choose 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Sales Company 


‘TT mass of people is not in- 
clined to maintain sustained 
mental effort. These people may 
or may not be able to maintain 
this effort but the fact remains 
that they do not do so. 

The small minority, willing to 
maintain this continued mental ef- 
fort and exert sustained pressure 
on the great majority can, there- 
fore, and constantly does sway 
the majority to its way of think- 
ing. 

fs the thought of the small 
minority is correct and the results 
it attains are worthy and useful, 
then the great majority is glad 
to continue to follow the practice, 
not giving much serious thought 
to it, one way or another. 

And thus we might say that we 
state the theory of advertising and 
selling. 

The great mass of men wears 
shirts. These men know they 
must buy shirts. They want good 
shirts for the money—good in 
style and comfort and_ value. 
They are not particularly and 
vitally interested in who ‘makes 
them. Then along comes an in- 
dividual, or possibly it is a cor- 
poration—a group of a few men. 
They make shirts just-as other 
men make shirts. But these few 
men in their small group put a 
name on each shirt. They put 
back of that name a mighty good 
product—one which is apt to 
satisfy. And then they start to 
get that name before their public 
and to keep it there. They are 
advertising and selling their brand 
of shirt. 

The first impression resulting 
from their advertising is neces- 
sarily small. But if their next 
advertisement appears before the 
first one has had time to be for- 
gotten, cumulative value com- 
mences. If nobody ‘else starts to 
talk about his make of shirts, be- 
fore long the advertiser pre- 
empts the market. In other words, 
his make of shirt is the only one 


well known and people either ask 
for it by name or come to accept 
with a little added satisfaction a 
shirt which bears that name. 

And thus the great majority, 
not willing to maintain sustained 
mental effort when it comes to 
thinking about shirts, is perfectly 
willing to let itself be influenced— 
“sold” a brand—by the minority 
interested in selling that make oi 
shirt. If the product gives satis- 
faction, it takes a great big jolt 
by some other mentality to get the 
great majority to think hard 
enough and, long enough to drive 
one brand out of its mind and put 
another name there. That is why 
once a good brand has’ secured a 
hold on the mentality of the great 
majority, giving that majority 
good service, results in the develop 
ment of a constantly growing sup- 
port. Unconsciously, the great 
majority is satisfied.. It sees no 
real reason why it should exercise 
a sustained mental effort and 
change its buying method. 

That is why many a product, 
once firmly established, seems to 
go on selling for years and years, 
even though other and more 
ad brands have come into the 

e 


HARD TO CHANGE, BUT IT CAN 
BE DONE 


Once the mental attitude of the 
great majority has been set, it 
takes a tremendous and long sus- 
tained mental effort by some other 
minority to change it. 

And yet it is being changed 
every day. An old brand is super- 
seded by a new brand. The force 
of advertising and selling applied 
to a greater degree to a new prod- 
uct gradually makes itself felt. 

Thus, we realize why it is that 
it is so fatal for the owner of a 
brand to sit back complacentlv 
and say to himself: “Why should 
I continue to advertise? Everv- 
body knows my product. If a 
man wants one, he buys it. If 
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NA ithe AINE YOU Ea S Ne - 
Warnin 
Reduces oi consumption — because Don't be misled by om sound- 
the correct oil doewmng “use u ing name. Look on the container for the 
> 29 tupidly as Incorrect ef * correct name Mobile (not Mobile) and 
quality oil. "For the red Gargoyle. 


Mobiloil 


Domestic Branches Make the chart your guide 











- 
Des Moinesis anim 
Distributing c 





=: 


The Vacuum Oil Company recognizes that the 
trade of Iowa centers in Des Moines. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company has recently made 
Des Moines zone headquarters for Iowa, southern Minne- 
sota and a part of Illinois. 


The Chevrolet Motor Company has opened a zone office in 
Des Moines with supervision of Chevrolet sales in Iowa, 
eastern South Dakota and eastern Nebraska. 


A network of highways and railroads makes 
Des Moines and all Iowa one big market. Not a 
farm home in Iowa is more than twenty minutes 
by automobile from a railroad station. 


The most direct route to the Des Moines and Iowa market 
is via The Des Moines Register and Tribune. It blankets 
Des Moines and reaches one thousand Iowa cities, towns and 
villages. 


Net Paid Circulation Exceeds 
130,000 Daily— 125,000 Sunday 


98% Concentrated Within the State of Iowa 


Des Moines Register and Tribune 
‘“‘The Newspaper Iowa Depends Upon’”’ 
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he doesn’t, he won’t. And ad- 
vertising can’t do anything more 
for me.” 

Along the same lines, realizing 
that it is hard for the great ma- 
jority to maintain long sustained 
mental effort, we see why the man 
who stops advertising for one 
year, two years, three years so 
often finds it impossible to resume 
advertising with his old-time 
profitable returns. During the 
time that he neglected his great 
majority, during the time that his 
own small minority failed to 
maintain the sustained mental ef- 
fort, somebody else came along 
ard applied that sustained mental 
effort so strongly that it made its 
impress on the mentality of the 
majority and unconsciously they 
drifted ‘in that direction. 

Naturally, not merely sustained 
mental effort, but superior sus- 
tained mental effort dominates. 
There was an interesting instance 
of. this out West a few years ago. 
In a given market there was a 
good natural demand for pipe. 
Wood pipe makers and iron pipe 
makers vied for the business. 
The great majority who repre- 
sented the buyers was apparently 
willing to be swayed this way or 
that by the tiny minority. The 
tiny minority was divided into 
two camps. For many seasons, 
the wood pipe men seemed to be 
swaying the buyers their way. 
Then, into the camp of the iron 
pipe men there came a new mem- 
ber. His mental equipment en- 
abled him to make a superior and 
more active sustained mental ef- 
fort. I don’t know yet which pipe 
is really the better but the fact 
remains that I think that iron 
pipe is, though upon careful re- 
flection I realize that the only 
reason I think so is because of 
the impression which the iron 
pipe man made upon me. 

The millions of people who 
make up the buying public are 
buying all the time. Mostly, they 
buy aimlessly, thoughtlessly. They 
may think, it is true, but their 
thinking has been largely done 
for them and supplied them in 
ready made impressions. The in- 
dividual who has thought out a 
product, thought it out right—and 
then has kept on thinking out why 
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the vast majority should buy it— 
and then can keep on thinking out 
logical reasons and can keep on 
making the sustained mental ef- 
fort to not only sway the vast 
majority to his way of thinking 
but can keep on and make it easy 
for them to keep thinking that 
way is the successful advertiser. 


F. W. Nash Joins Frank 
Seaman, Inc. 


Frederick W. Nash, recently general 
mana: ee Fad ry d: Lipton, Inc., 
tea, boken, . has joined Frank 
potas Inc., z we York. Mr. Nash 


‘was at one time assistant sales manager 


of the New York branch of the H. J. 
Heinz Company, “57 Varieties” food 
products; later assistant to the general 
sales and advertising manager at the 
Pittsburgh headquarters, and _ subse- 
quently, marketing manager of Ryzon 
Baking Powder for the General Chemi- 
cal Company, New York. 


New Accounts for J. Walter 
Thompson Co. 


The Bauer Chemical 
‘‘Formamint, ” New York; Dr. Earl S 
Sloan, “Sloan’s Liniment, ” of New 
York and St. Louis; H. E. Bucklen & 
Co., “Dr. King’s New Discovery,” of 
New York and St. Louis, and the E. E. 
Sutherland Medicine Co., “Dr. Bell’s 
Pine-Tar-Honey,” also of New York and 
St. Louis, have placed their advertising 
accounts with the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Inc., New York. 


Company, 


T. W. LeQuatte to Retire 
from Meredith Publications 


T. W. LeQuatte, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of Successful Farm- 
ing and advertising director for the 
Meredith Publications, Des Moines, for 
the last fourteen years, will withdraw 
from The Meredith Publications on 
a 1. Fred W. Bohen, a son-in-law 

f E. T. Meredith succeeds him. 


‘ 


Standard Oil Marketing Com- 
mittee Appointments 


J. H. Senior has succeeded C. E. 
Young who has retired as chairman of 
the Marketing Committee of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, E. G. 
Barber and Walter J. Moser of the 
domestic sales department have been 
appointed members of the marketing 
committee. : 


G. W. Preston with Buffalo 
“Express” 
G. W. Preston has been ~ 


advertising manager of the Buffalo F.x- 
— For the past four years Mr. 
reston has been advertising manager 
of the Cincinnati “Enquirer. 
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Ideas 


When all has been said for 
art, copy, engraving, typog- 
raphy and media (and these 
ARE important — very!), 
remember that the biggest 
thing in selling and in adver- 
tising is the IDEA. Is your 
agent skilled merely in 
presentation—or does he 
actually come through 
with ideas ? 


Write for these booklets: 


‘“‘How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


**Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores’”’ 


“Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


BCROSS™ 


General Advertisg@pg Agents 
Cross Building, 15th and Log@yt Sts., Philadelphia 


Members: ‘¥ 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Life is Never Humdrum. Jf- 


~ OU must get pretty tired of the kind of 
life you lead,” said a workman one 
morning to A. B. Farquhar, who is eighty- 
four years old. “Going to your plant every 
morning at seven, rain or shine. Doesn’t 
it get monotonous?” “No,” Mr. Farquhar 
answered. “It doesn’t. It gets to be more 
fun every day.” 


Life is never humdrum if your mind can 
reach out and find its own relation to the 


problems of the world around you. There 
are millions of people in America who, iike 
Mr. Farquhar, get more out of life because 
they give most to it. 


They want economic, political and social 
affairs brought into focus. Their ideas 
make public opinion. For them Collier’s is 
edited. Here are some of the things they 
will read this week: 


A. B. FaroguHar, who knew Lincoln, tells 
young people how to live so that life will 
never lose its zest. Thrills and aspirations 
are still new to him—and to everyone who 
can love life as he does. 
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Hunopreps of letters from Collier’s readers 
have gone intd the making of William G. 
Shepherd's article on inheritance. You can 
see in those he quotes the kind of private 
thinking that multiplies itself into the great- 
est power in the world—public opinion. 


Even Sports can be humdrum to the hum- 
drum player. For the others, Walter Camp 
says that Coué’s famous formula has its 
application to games. He tells some amaz- 
ing things that happened when famous 
athletes used their imaginations. 


In more than a million homes every week 
men and women who lead interesting and 
interested lives welcome Collier’s because it 
helps them to a fresh perspective on the 
great affairs and events about them. The 
minds of these millions are alert and open 
to receive your message through Collier’s 
advertising pages. 


| Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Ain more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Are You Like Washington? 


N 1773, when George Washington wanted to sell his twenty thousand 
I acres of land in the region of the Ohio, he proclaimed the fact by 
an eight-inch single column advertisement in the first issue of the 
Maryland Journal and Advertiser, the immediate predecessor of the 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN. 


To back up his sales argument, he opined that “it may not be amiss 
further to observe that if the scheme for establishing a new government 
on the Ohio in the manner talked of should ever be effected, these must 
be among the most valuable lands in it.” 

In those days, Baltimore was a “mere village.” Now it is the great eastern port and 
center of distribution for those cities teeming with mighty industries that have risen in 


the vast area that Washington once owned, and its surrounding territory in the Middle 
West —cities and industries that radiate their products into all parts of the world. 


Are you like Washington — have you something “ out West” to sell? The successor 
of his advertising medium, the AMERICAN, with its afternoon associate, the 
NEWS, can put the story of your product into practically every worth while home 
in and near Baltimore — and at a combination rate for 1,000 lines or more, of 30 
cents daily, Sunday, 35 cents; Sunday American rotogravure 35 cents per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


Che PaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday.’ 
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Why a Farm-Tool Manufacturer 
Took to Making Children’sSleds 


The Merchandising and Advertising Experiences of S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


By William A. McGarry 


ANY an advertiser is still 

struggling with a problem 
that S. L. Allen & Co., Inc, 
Philadelphia, started to solve 
twenty years ago. They had then 
been making farm and garden 
tools for thirty years and had 
arrived at the decision that some- 
thing was necessary to take up 
the slack in the factory during 
the months that such implements 
are not in active demand. The 
company hit upon sleds as the arti- 
cle that it would make. 

Since sleds are for strictly win- 
ter use and garden tools for sum- 
mer only, except in relatively 
thinly populated areas, the com- 
bination would seem at first 
glance to be ideal for maintaining 
a practical level of production and 
distribution throughout the year. 

In practice it is not so simple 
as it looks. For one thing, the 
buying season for the bulk of 
both lines is short and concen- 
trated. While it is possible to 
prolong it in the agricultural im- 
plement line, buyers of sleds are 
limited not only by the fact that 
the use of the article is confined 
to an average for the whole terri- 
tory of a few weeks, but also by 
the further consideration that 90 
per cent of all sales to con- 
sumers are made during an 
equally short period in _ the 
Christmas season. 

The Allen company has met 
that situation satisfactorily by 
a policy of consistent advertising 
adopted twenty years ago and 
constantly developed ever since. 
Broadly speaking, it consists of 
two separate annual intensive 
campaigns in national periodicals, 
class and general, one for each 
line, and a follow-up of direct- 
mail advertising to the jobbers 
and retailers for each. But in 
view of the fact that there is some 
all-year sale for the farm and 
garden implements, there is also 


‘depreciate. 


a continuous campaign in both 
general and class mediums for 
that line. Each line is sold under 
a separate trade-mark which ap- 
pears in all the advertising and 
literature of the company. 

Farm and garden tools are sold 
by the Allen company under 
the trade-mark of “Planet, Jr.,” 
That was the original line. The 
company was founded in 1871 
by S. L. Allen, who died in 1918. 
A few years after the business 
started he adopted a “Creed” 
which explains the basic manufac- 
turing and selling policy. It ap- 
pears in the front of all the cata- 
logues issued, as follows: 

“Tt is an invariabe rule of ours 
to make everything of the best 
material and in the best form and 
never to lower the quality of our 
goods. From the very beginning 
we have improved our designs 
wherever it seemed possible, and 
have never allowed the quality to 
No prospect of in- 
creased profit has caused us to 
swerve from the determination to 
offer as good tools each year as 
we have ever made before, or else 
better ones. We intend this to be 
perpetual.” 


HOW THE “FLEXIBLE FLYER” LINE 
CAME INTO BEING 


The origin of the tiny picture 
of a planet with a ring around it 
is not of record, but there is an 
interesting story connected with 
the new line—the Flexible Flyer 
sled, familiar to boys and girls 
wherever the snow flies. It is 
“new” only in relation to the age 
of the concern, as it has been on 
the market now for twenty 
years. About that time the 
adoption of quantity production 
methods brought about the need 
for a new line to keep the factory 
operating somewhere near capa- 
city in the late spring and sum- 
mer. It is stated by W. H. 





Advertising Manager 
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Roberts, Jr., sales manager of the 
company, that Mr. Allen had great 
faith in the dictionary as a source 
of ideas. It was his custom when 
in search of a solution for a prob- 
lem to consult that volurhe more 
or less at random. He used that 
method to find a new line to mect 
the developing need of his busi- 


with a Flexible Flyer 


‘What sport to go tearing down a steer hill on a brand- 
new Flexible Flyer. Wnizzing along—steering past the 
slow-pokes without slowing up—and shooting out across 
the level stetch at the bottom —‘way be: 


the others 


wot hgitale Elzyr i the orisigal and the Spest stocring sled in the 
curve, of eut out around the other 
New all-steel front adde strength. balance 
This Christmas, be sure you get a Flexible Flyer. 
s.L. 
Dept. 27, Avenue, 
FREE cardboord 
Aah ceer tes Weal: Mont seem eases Bree 


Flexihle 


Flyer 


model showing 





=a" ” 


Alll-tteel front acts as shock 
absorber 





JUVENILE COPY HAS BEEN LARGELY RESPONSIBLE FOR 
COMPANY’S LARGE SALES OF SLEDS 


ness, and in due time his eye fell 
on the word “sled.” 

It must be remembered that for 
thirty years up to that time Mr. 
Allen had been active in the in- 
vention and perfection, as well as 
the manufacture, of special tools. 
Flexible steel was used in many 
of the farm and garden tools. 
Therefore it required relatively 
little time for him to develop the 
basic idea. of the Flexible Flyer. 
He made up various models until 
he had hit on something that 
seemed mechanically right. Then 
he began to prepare for practical 
tests. Mr. Allen lived on a farm 
in New Jersey. His land was 
quite flat. Not having any hill 
near at home he built one on his 
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farm, carting in the dirt. There 
at the first snowfall the Flexible 
Flyer got its initial tryouts, and 
many later ones. Patents were is- 
sued and the sled was put on the 
market. It served its primary 
purpose from the outset, but sales 
are so large now that even on a 
comparative basis it could not be 
considered a side line. 

In manufacturing, 
distribution and to a 
very slight extent in 
advertising the two 
lines now overlap. Pro- 
duction of farm and 
garden tools is going 
on all the year round, 
as distribution has 
spread throughout Cali- 
fornia and the South. 
In the fall all available 
machinery and labor 
are put on the manu- 
facture of that line, 
continuing-on farm and 
garden tools until late 
in the spring. By the 
time dealers have taken 
care of the spring de- 
mand for implements, 
it is possible to begin 
the manufacture of 
Flexible Flyers. That 
end of the business 
gradually and  auto- 
matically takes up the 
slack in farm and gar- 
den tools until the end 
of the summer, when it 
is necessary, to increase 
production of implements again. 

Even. when the Flexible Flyer 
was being introduced it was made 
to stand on its own merits, very 
little effort being made to carry it 
along by the momentum of Planet, 
Jr., products. Any association of 
the two trade-marks since then 
has been more or less incidental, 
although in recent years, in the 
direct-mail advertising to dealers 
and in some of the trade-paper 
copy, occasional references have 
been made in the selling of one 
line that the same company manu- 
factures the other. The same dis- 
tributors handle both lines in 
many cases. That is particularly 
true of hardware dealers. But as 
a rule the bulk of the Flexible 
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Flyer sales until the last few years 
were made in toy and department 
stores which did not handle the 
farm and garden tools. 

The Flexible Flyer was pro- 
tected by its patents until a few 
years ago as the only steering sled 
on the market. During that 
period, although there was no 
competition whatever, it was ad- 
vertised widely and consistently. 
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No attempt has been made to use 
that as a means of direct-to-con- 
sumer business. Approximately 
one per cent of the sales are made 
direct, but generally speaking the 
company makes no effort to culti- 
vate its markets by that method, 
except in a certain defined terri- 
tory near the plant in which it 
maintains traveling salesmen. 
When requests are received from 

individuals for card- 





It is a crime to pay store prices 
when you can grow and store the 
fat of the land, fresh and at its 


tire garden a matter of minutes. 


a handy, light. clean-working wheel 
hoe which will cut the weeds and 
cost of living down and keep the 
family living high right through 
the season. 


Planet Jr. 





a" Planet Jr. ebnemaal 
best. right on your’ own place. Pianet jr. cultwators (hand, 
Lack of time ts no excuse—a Planet orem vanes a 
Jr No. 4 combination seeder and sail Eg Bis appa 

wheel hoe makes planting your en- Showing the Planet Jr. han space ranges from 


Change a single bolt and you have 5S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
© & Chraveed Ane. Pidadetstte 


board models the name 
of the nearest distribu- 
‘tor is sent along with 
the reply. The adver- 
tising of the Flexible 
Flyer stops with the 
Christmas issues. The 
minimum space taken 
is generally 100 lines in 
the periodicals bought 
by adults, and from 
that up to columns and 
quarter-page displays. 
In the magazines de- 
voted to children the 


quarter to half page. 
Since there are only 
seven sizes, numbered 
from one to five, plus 
the Junior Racer and 
the Racer, there is no 
catalogue, the dealer 
folders serving that 
purpose. 

At the winter season 
of the year the whole 








PART OF THE DRIVE FOR SUBURBAN SALES 


It is still dominating the market, 
although other steering sleds have 
been introduced. In the copy used 
up to last Christmas the company 
emphasized three special features: 
greater ease of steering, improved 
non-skid runners and an all-steel 
front acting as a shock absorber. 
The copy is always illustrated by 
different variations of a boy, a 
——— Flyer and a snow-covered 

ll. 

Whether it is directed to the 
boy buyer or to the adult giver, 
each advertisement contains the 
legend “ask your dealer or depart- 
ment store for a free cardboard 
model showing how Flexible 
Flyer steers—or write us for it.” 


selling effort is being 
devoted to the cam- 
paign of Planet, Jr., 
farm and garden tools. Copy is 
appearing in farm _ periodicals, 
weeklies and monthlies of national 
circulation and in many periodicals 
appealing to the commuter and 
suburbanite. 

The advertising policy of the 
company, however, intensive 
though it must be at times in the 
nature of its products, is con- 
sciously designed to reach poten- 
tial future customers and to 
establish the trade-mark of the 
line. Mr. Roberts points out 
that every year hundreds of thou- 
sands of former city dwellers 
move into the suburbs, where they 
are in a position to establish their 
own gardens. The farmer knows 
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all about the implements from his 
own experience and that of his 
neighbors, plus the advertising. 
But there is a known trend away 
from the farm, and there is a loss 
of old customers every year. New 
ones come to take their places and 
the effort is made to reach them 
with the message of Planet, Jr., 
products sometimes years before 
they are in the market for such 
tools. 

In its advertising to the farmer 
the company has always sought 
to advance diversified agriculture. 
But it does not and has not made 
the mistake of permitting propa- 
ganda to overshadow the product. 
It is content as a rule with sug- 
gestion, taking no chances of 
arousing the well-known farming 
prejudices against too much ad- 
vice. One of the problems has 
been to carry the diversified 
agricultural argument into papers 
that reach farmers, commuters 
and some city readers in such a 
way as to make it of interest to all 
classes. A new idea developed 
within the last year and now ap- 
pearing in the copy has gone a 
long way toward providing the 
solution. It runs under the cap- 
tion “Grow what you eat.” 

As a rule‘ each advertisement 
features one particular implement, 
illustrating its use, as in the cul- 
tivation of orchards, field crops, 
truck patches, etc. The line in- 
cludes seeders, wheel hoes, garden 
plows, pulverizers, edgers, hand 
tools of various kinds, horse hoes, 
plain cultivators, harrows, pivot 
wheel cultivators, universal culti- 
vators, beet cultivators, tractor 
tools and attachments, and various 
devices of a special nature. 

It is considered too early as yet 
to measure definitely the results 
of the “grow what you eat” idea, 
but the company is satisfied that 
it has real selling value, and that 
it combines appeals to the practi- 
cal farmer, the man with a home 
in the suburbs and enough room 
for a garden, and the potential 
consumer now living in the city. 

Although the line is regarded as 
complete within its limits—the 
company does not make horse 
plows or tractors and similarly 
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large farm machinery—a_ great 
deal of attention is paid to re- 
search for the improvement of 
existing tools and the development 
of new ones. In the current cata- 
logue attention is called to a new 
pivot wheel riding cultivator, a 
new spring-tooth cultivator, a new 
edger, a new seeder attachment 
and a new tractor cultivator, to- 
gether with new attachments for 
small tractors. Nothing is placed 
on the market until it has been 
thoroughly tested for practica- 
bility. The first rough tests are 
made in the yard of the factory. 
Then new implements are tried in 
actual use under varying condi- 
tions of soil and topography. 
There is an engineering depart- 
ment which handles all such tests * 
and developments. 

This, in brief, tells how a com- 
pany that was “old” twenty years 
ago, even then resolved to put its 
factory in order, to take up a sea- 
son’s slack and to find a thing to 
make that fitted in with what it 
was most capable, through experi- 
ence, of manufacturing. The tell- 
ing of it may furnish the im- 
pulse, the inspiration, to some 
other manufacturer to plot out a 
similar course for himself. 


Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, 
Inc., Changes Name 


The corporate title of Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, was changed to 
Dorrance, Sullivan Company on 
February 7. The staff, personnel and 
the various advertising accounts han- 
dled, and the branch offices at Chicago 
and South Bend, remain the same. 


\ 
Additions to Staff of H. K. 
McCann Company 


_ Earl B. Stone, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Cleveland Tractor 
Company and more recently with the 
Cleveland office of Hoyt’s Service, Inc., 
advertising agency, has joined the 
Cleveland office of the H. K. McCann 
Company, advertising agency. 


Don U. Bridge Joins © 
Indianapolis Agency 
Don U. Bridge has been elected first 
vice-president of Fred Millis, Inc., 
ae ey son advertising agency. Mr. 
Bridge has been merchandising manager 


of the Indianapolis News for the past 
five years. 
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Increase sales by applying 
the right pressure in 


Philadelphia 


More and more manufacturers are finding that Phila- 
delphia—“the third largest market in America”—offers 
the chance for greatly increased sales at very small cost. 


Whether you make products that have a popular appeal, 
or turn out luxuries or specialties, it will pay you to con- 
centrate upon Philadelphia and the rich trading area 
which surrounds the city proper. 


A vigorous selling drive, backed by adequate advertising 
in Philadelphia’s foremost newspaper—The Bulletin— 
will place your goods in the hands of Philadelphia 
consumers. 


You can insure a rapid turn-over for your goods, with 
its increase of retailers’ good will,—for every day The 


Bulletin goes into nearly every home, office and workshop 
in and around Philadelphia and Camden. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania and is one of the largest 
in America. 


1922 net paid average circulation: 
493,240 copies a day. 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd, 
Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 

Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 


(Copyright 1923—Bulletin Company) 
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Farmers must lowe 
to stabilize 


Increased production doesn’t always imply tha 
farmer will have surplus purchasing powe 


production of the country be increased. 

But increased production does not always 
imply increased farm profits. And farm 
profits constitute the measure of the pur- 
chasing power of the farm market. 


I: IS admittedly important that the farm 


A bushel of wheat may be produced for 80 
cents and sold for a dollar, or produced 
for $1.40 and sold for $1.60. In either 


case the profit is the same. 


The market price of farm crops is deter- 
mined by the supply and demand, general 
conditions and sometimes speculation. All 
of these elements that operate to establish 
market prices are beyond the control of 
the farmer. 


But there is one factor he can control to a very 
great extent. That factor is cost of production. 
And before the farmer can demand a profit on 
his operations it is only reasonable that he lower 
his production costs to a minimum. 


Lowering costs of production is one of the key- 
notes of the practical editorial policy of The 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. Keeping out of 
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sost of production 
garm incomes 


ha debt, except for productive purposes, is another. 


Ve 


Co-operative marketing of major crops where 
feasible is a third. 


Each of these three objectives is essential to the 
stabilization of farm incomes from year-to-year. 
And stable incomes will eliminate the ups-and- 
downs of the farm market for manufactured 
goods of every kind. 





Compare such a workable ‘ “grass-roots” editorial 
program with a “sow-in-the-spring, harvest-in- 
the-fall” farm paper editorial policy. Is it any 
wonder that readers of The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman cling to the farm paper that constantly 
demonstrates its adaptability to their problems 
and its ability to help increase their profits ? 


Isn’t this a vital point for Oklahoma farm paper 
advertisers to consider? 
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Building Bigger Business 
in Chicago 


is a ‘business’ with The Chicago Daily News. Its suc- 
cess in this direction is amply attested by the growth 
in Chicago of those business enterprises that place the 
preponderance of their advertising in The Daily News. 

The indubitable testimony of authoritative figures 
establishes The Chicago Daily News not only as the 
most efficient but, in many instances, the sufficient 


medium for covering Chicago and its suburbs and 


“building bigger business” therein. 

The following statistics, issued by the Advertising 
Record Co., an independent audit bureau maintained 
by all the Chicago newspapers, show the distribution 
of display advertising among Chicago daily news- 
papers from January | to December 31, 1922: 


COMPARISON 
LINES LINES 
The Chicago Daily News. . .13,779,569 13,779,569 
The Daily Tribune....... 10,525,259 10,525,259 
The American........... 8,064,865 
The Daily Herald-Examiner 4,232,869 
WEEE cc pcdueseieaees 4,446,923 
The Journal............. 4,270,771 


The Daily News’ excess over the 
next highest score, that of The 


Pe US 5 5 Sos seven ade y iets 3,254,310 


Those who purpose to “build bigger business in Chi- 
cago” may well follow the lead of experienced and suc- 
cessful advertisers and advertise first of all in’ 





The Chicago Daily News 


FIRST in Chicago 








Develops Food Label to Combat 
Grocery Cut-Price Evil 


How Western Grocer Mills Introduces Line through Well-Advertised 


Cooking 


N an effort to help relieve a 

condition wherein, to use the 
expression of S. B. Sieg, general 
manager of the Western Grocer 
Mills, “the grocery business has 
become greatly demoralized since 
the war,” that company is putting 
on a series of cooking school ses- 
sions to introduce its Jack Sprat 
line of food products to consumers. 

“The grocery jobber,” Mr. Sieg 
explains, “has not been enjoying 
anything like the volume of busi- 
ness that he had during the war. 
This is natural enough under the 
circumstances. But, unfortunately, 
his overhead has been increased 
considerably over the pre-war 
basis and the result is that his 
profit has been altogether too 
close to the disappearing point for 
his comfort and convenierice. 

“Some jobbers, trying to find 
out the reason and remedy for 
the condition, have come to be- 
lieve or fear that they are being 
undersold. This has led them to 
reduce prices so as to get a greater 
volume of business. In fact, it 
would not be overstating the case 
very much to say that something 
closely approaching a price war 
has been going on in the whole- 
sale grocery trade. The retail 
grocer, affected in his turn by the 
same influence, is conservative in 
his buying to the point of slow- 
ness and almost fear. He finds 
it exceedingly difficult to convince 
himself that he is getting the low- 
est price. 

“Some jobbers, because of this 
condition, have felt obliged to fea- 
ture goods whose main selling 
argument is price, and the featur- 
ing has been done at the expense 
of quality. 

“The retail grocer also has lost 
volume. In looking around for 
the cause he places the blame upon 
the chain store that sells groceries 
at cut prices. He fears his prices 


are too high. And, taking his cue 
from the jobber, he has departed 
25 


Schools 


far from the old idea of quality 
and service. Instead, he features 
price as an argument for getting 
business. 

“We believe so much use of 
the price argument has done great 
damage to the entire grocery 
trade. Considering the situation 
in all its aspects, we felt we had 
an unusual opportunity to push 
our line of Jack Sprat food prod- 
ucts—spices, extracts and tea— 
making quality at a medium price 
the main talking point. 


THE CUSTOMER IS SUSPICIOUS OF 
PRICE QUOTATIONS 


“There is a big and timely mer- 
chandising idea behind our effort 
that we think is going to have a 
constructive influence on the en- 
tire selling operation. There is 
nothing so very remarkable about 
this general turning toward price 
when you come to think of it. I 
read in Printers’ InK not long 
ago the statement of a department 
store buyer that the retail trade 
had become ‘soured’ or something 
to that effect. This is true. Peo- 
ple have become suspicious that 
they are being overcharged no 
matter what may be the price 
quoted them. Jobbers and retailers 
alike have used the price appeal to 
gain back the confidence of their 
customers with the net result that 
they have got themselves into a 
sorry mess. 

“It is not up to me to preach, 
but it is my earnest conviction 
that the whole price campaign has 
been based on false premises. It 
is my idea that quality goods sold 
at a medium price, with the selling 
emphasis placed on quality rather 
than price, will be gladly accepted 
at this juncture by the ultimate 
consumer. The ultimate consumer 
is bewildered as well as the job- 
ber and the retailer. So great has 
been the emphasis on price that 
she hesitates to buy quality mer- 
chandise, fearing she will be called 
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upon to pay a fancy or an exor- 
bitant figure for it. Get her away 
from this idea, show her in a con- 
crete way that the opposite is the 
case, and you have done a service 
not only for people who have 
things to sell but for her, the 
buyer.” 

The Jack Sprat line of food 
products, mentioned by Mr. Sieg 
as being the central feature of the 
company’s anti-price selling effort, 
is not, to use Mr. Sieg’s words 
again, “the highest or fanciest 
quality that can be obtained but 
is along the lines of an extra 
standard value.” 

The cooking schools through 
which the Western Grocer Mills is 
popularizing its Jack Sprat label 
form the central feature of a mer- 
chandising campaign that involves 
local newspaper advertising and a 
full line of window trims and 
other display helps. 

The cooking schools are in 
charge of a woman graduate of an 
Eastern university who is thor- 
oughly trained in the chemistry of 
foods. She works in towns of 
5,000 or over. Her plan, which is 
carried on with the co-operation 
of the local newspaper, involves 
the use of a hall for a week’s 
session, 

Afternoon and evening sessions 
of the school are held and a gen- 
eral line of instruction in cooking 
and baking is given. The event is 
well advertised through the news- 
papers and personal invitations are 
sent out through the grocers. 

At Albert Lea, Minn., three 
weeks ago the instructor had an 
average attendance of 1,300 during 
the six-day period of the school. 

The course is general and takes 
in every detail of preparing and 
serving meals. It involves matter 
relating to food values. In fact it 
is a complete course in dietetics 
as taught by a domestic science 
_ school although necessarily in an 
abridged form. 

Jack Sprat foods are brought in 
only incidentally and indirectly. 
At some of the lectures and 
demonstrations Jack Sprat foods 
are not mentioned by name at all. 
But care is taken to have various 
packages of the food products 
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placed about the tables so the wo- 
men in attendance can see them as 
the instructor prepares the various 
dishes. 

While the school is in progress 
the grocers in the town handling 
the line make use of the special 
window displays supplied by the 
company and are encouraged to 
use local advertising to tie up their 
stores with the big event. 

With each’ purchase of Jack 
Sprat package goods the customer 
gets a coupon worth 2% cents to 
apply on an aluminum spice set, 
which consists of six receptacles 
for spices. A customer returning 
100 coupons can get the spice set 
without charge. 

The whole proposition is one of 
uniting direct and indirect adver- 
tising in a most effective way. In 
every place where one of the cook- 
ing schools has been held there 
has developed an immediate call 
for a full line of Jack Sprat food 
products. 


Connecticut May Enact 
Model Statute 


A hearing will be held on a bill to 
prevent untrue and _ misleading adver- 
tising at Hartford, Conn., in the State 
Capitol on February 15. This bill which 
was recently introduced in the Connecti- 
cut legislature, is the Printers’ INK 
M Statute and was proposed by 
Printers’ Ink in 1911 as the vital 
weapon in the fight against fraudulent 
advertising that was started by Prrnt- 
ERs’ Inx. It is now the law in twenty- 
two States. It was introduced in the 
Connecticut aes by Representa- 
tive Howard P. Dunham of ethers- 
field. 

' 


Hudnut and Sanitol Accounts 
for Newell-Emmett Co. 


The advertising accounts of Richard 
Hudnut, perfumes and toilet prepara- 
tions, New York, and of the Sanitol 
Chemical Laboratory Company, denti- 
— and other toilet preparations, of 

t. Louis and New York, have been 
4 wit lw Newell-Emmett Co., 
nc., New York. 


phintiaitiaie Life Merges 
Publicity Divisions 
The publication division of the Metro- 
poe agg Life Insurance Company, New 


merged with the. publicity 
division which is under the su ision 
of Robert Lynn Cox, second vice ice-presi- 
~—_ who directs the company’s adver- 
ising. 
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Three New Accounts for 
Philadelphia Agency 


The Nelson Valve Company, manu- 
facturer of bronze, iron and _ steel 
valves; the Mentopine Company, cough 
drop manufacturer, and the F. ‘ 
Stokes Machine Company, all of Phila- 
delphia, have placed their accounts with 
H. Arthur Engleman, advertising agent 
of that city. Business pers and 
direct-mail advertising will used for 
the last-mentioned account. 


Join “Town Topics” 
Advertising Staff 


G. Torrance Stephenson has been 
appointed London advertising represen- 
tative of Town Topics, New York. Mrs. 
A. Viveca Mattox has been made New 
England advertising representative and 
J. J. Stromyer has joined the New York 
staff of that publication. 


William McCormick Dies 


William McCormick, publisher of the 
Reading, Pa., News-Times and Herald- 
Telegram died in that city February 11 
at the age of 56. Mr. McCormick was 
the author of several volumes on the 
training of boys and was considered an 
authority on the subject. 
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Publisher Gives Fund for 
Journalism Scholarship 


Richard H. Waldo, publisher of 
Hearsts’ International has made _pro- 
vision for a scholarship in the Medill 
School of Journalism of Northwestern 
University, Chicago, for the next ten 
years, The scholarship will begin with 
the current semester. alter Dill Scott, 
president of Northwestern, has an- 
nounced that the scholarship would be 
known as the Richard H. Waldo 
Scholarship. 


W. L. Roberts with “‘Physical 
Culture” 


William Lloyd Roberts, recently with 
the James Advertising Agency, New 
York, has joined the etvestiden staff of 
Physical Culture. Mr. Roberts, who 
formerly managed the food department 
of the New York Globe, will direct the 
food department of Physical Culture. 


G. F. Wunder Joins Frank 
Presbrey Company 


George F. Wunder, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company, New York, has 
joined the Frank Presbrey Company, 

ew York advertising agency. 








The 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 


76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising | 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Castoria Business 
Purchased by Household 
Products, Inc. 


A COMPANY organized under 
the laws of Delaware, and 
called Household Products, Inc., 
has just been formed to acquire 
the entire capital stock of The 
Centaur Company, of New York, 
maker of Fletcher’s Castoria. 

In an announcement of the for- 
mation of the new company, A. H. 
Diebold, president, says that the 
capital stock of Household Prod- 
ucts, Inc., will consist of 500,000 
shares of one class only, there be- 
ing no preferred stock. Of the 
issue, 125,000 shares. have been 
purchased by Sterling Products, 
Inc., of Wheeling, W. Va., maker 
of Cascarets, and 100,000 shares 
are being purchased by the inter- 
ests associated with the bankers 
and Sterling Products, Inc. The 
management of Sterling Products, 
Inc., assumes the management of 
Household Products, Inc., the di- 
rectors of which will include H. F. 
Behrens, A. H. Diebold, W. E. 
Weiss, of Sterling Products, Inc.; 
F. A. Blair, president of the 
Proprietary Association; John 
W. Prentiss, of Hornblower & 
Weeks; James B. Bell, of Bell & 
Beckwith; and Elisha Walker, of 
Blair & Co., Inc. 

The business of The Centaur 
Company was established in 1872, 
by Charles H. Fletcher, who pur- 
chased the prescription for Casto- 
ria from a New York physician, 
Dr. Samuel Pitcher. The company 
was incorporated in 1877. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Fletcher were his 
three sons-in-law, George H. Ed- 
wards, Charles H. Camp and W. 
Bryant. Mr. Fletcher died in 
April, 1922, and the business was 
continued by his sons-in-law, with 
Mr. Edwards as president. 

In the statement announcing the 
formation of Household Products, 
Inc., Mr. Diebold says: 

“Charles H. Fletcher’s Castoria 
has been steadily advertised for 
about 45 years, newspapers, post- 
ers, signs on buildings and other 
forms: of publicity having beem 
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utilized for this purpose. Over 
$6,500,000 has been expended in 
advertising in the United States 
and Canada in the last 13 years, 
1910-1922. There has been built 
up an enormous value for the 
trade name and good-will.” 


SALES AND EARNINGS 


The statement describes the out- 
put and earnings of the company 
as follows: 

“The product is put up in bottles 
of one size only. Shipments over 
a period of years compare as fol- 
lows: 1910, 11,688,884 bottles; 
1914, 12,657,744 bettles; 1918, 18,- 
701,136 bottl-s; 1922, 20,778,192 
bottles. 

“The output has thus shown a 
substantial growth fro:n 11,688,884 
bottles in 1910 to 20,778,192 bottles 
in 1922, an increase of over 80 
per cent. Sales have shown excep- 
tional stability d:r’ne periods 
wien general bus‘: ss has been 
unseriled ; 

“The net profits of the business 
after deductirg all expenses, in- 
cluding depreciation and New 
York State taxes, based on the 
report by Messrs. Price, Water- 
house & Co., have been as follows: 


After 
Federal Taxes 
Federal Taxes (AactTUAL) 


es 4 Ended Before 


$2,315,607 iene 
2,411,786 1,376,579 


1,903,504 


“The net profits for the above 
five years, after Federal taxes ad- 
justed to the basis of 1922 rates, 
averaged $1,918,075 per annum. 

“Cash distributions, equivalent 
to dividends, have been regularly 
made in each of the last 10 years, 
1913 to 1922, inclusive, such dis- 
tributions averaging over $1,400,- 
000 per year. The new manage- 
ment expects to pay dividends on 
the new stock at the annual rate of 
$3 per share in the near future. 

‘“The current business is excel- 
lent. The sales in January, 1923, 
were 15 per cent in excess of 
those for the month of January, 
1922, and from all present indica- 
tions the current year should be a 
very successful one.” 
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T= News rate card carries every concession which even 

the most powerful advertiser can secure. Position is 
sold on a definite rate basis. The service of the merchan- 
dising department is available alike to all advertisers. There 
has never been a time in the history of The News when all 
local and national contracts could not be laid on the table 
before any interested person. Rigid censorship keeps the 
advertising columns clean, at a loss of hundreds of thou- 
sands of lines revenue annually, but insures the reputable 
advertiser of good company. At the same time the virile, 
independent policy of the editorial department, acknowledg- 
ing no subservience to any class, creed or influence and 
fighting only for the welfare of the community, has built a 
reader loyalty, which while not expressed in the advertising 
rate, is amply reflected in the superior results accorded 
News advertisers. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau St. The Tower Bldg. 
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You Can NowiS 


To a Million and a Half@ Sn 


Through THE HOUSE#H 


—Every year or over a period of a few years 
some publication in every class of media makes 
surprising headway in circulation and lineage 
increases. 


This Year It Is the Household 


—On the very merits of the field it covers 
so thoroughly — on the producing power of 
the publication itself — and on its value as 
the Key Medium of the small town market, 
HOUSEHOLD is making tremendous strides 
in advertising lineage and in consideration 
of advertisers who are looking for. market 
expansion. 


More Than 30 Per Cent. Increase 


—During the first three months of 1923 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE has carried more 
than 30 per cent. more lineage than it carried 
during the same months of 1922. Already we 
have scheduled more than twice as much busi- 
ness as was scheduled last year. AR 


Adv 


—For the first time it is possible to take your nen 


advertising message to the small town mass 
market with full color display. 
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wiSay It With Color 


lalf® Small Town Buyers of Your Merchandise 


SEFHOLD MAGAZINE 


—Arthur Capper, through THE HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE has made it possible for adver- 
tisers to accomplish really effective merchan- 
dising in the small town market by presenting 
a medium of established result-producing repu- 
tation, with the volume of circulation necessary 
to create mass sales—giving it the mechanical 
appearance many advertisers deem essential to 
the successful advertising of their product. 


—In addition, HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
offers advertisers interested in cultivating the 
small town market a really effective merchan- 
dising plan to bolster up and strengthen their 
distribution and sales in this territory. 


—You can reach a million and a half homes 
with a page of advertising printed in four colors 
at a cost of Yc. per family. 


¢ Zhe HOUSEHOLD 


Topeka, Kansas 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher LAILAH J. COOPER, Adv. Mgr. 


Advertising Headquarters Eastern Office 
108 No. Dearborn Street 120 West 42nd Street 
Chicage, Ill. New York City 
B. P. Bartlett, Special Representative 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 


32% MORE MEN 


are now employed in Milwaukee 
Industries than at the beginning 
of 1922. Prosperous Milwaukee 
is more prosperous than before. 





1923 will pay national advertisers 
who sell Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
quickly, thoroughly and economi- 
cally through advertising in the 
Journal’s 


ROTOGRAVURE 


Picture Section. In Wisconsin, 
The Sunday Journal is the only 
newspaper that can Rotogravure 
your sales messages to a half-mil- 
lion Wisconsin buyers. 


Forms close 18 days previous to publication 





““As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!’”’ 
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What Have Banks to Sell? 


Whether It Is Located in the City or Country the Bank Has a Selling 
Problem That Advertising Will Help Solve 


By J. H. Puelicher 


President, American Bankers Association 


DVERTISING is as definite a 

functi 1 of banking as it is of 
merchandising. Banking és mer- 
~handising. The bank has just as 
‘learly defined a selling problem 
to meet as has the manufacturer 
and distributor of any article of 
commerce, 

The bank deals in two basic 
products. They are bank credit 
and bank service. They are both 
as fundamentally necessary to the 
whole national industrial and com- 
mercial structure as is iron or 
steel or coal. 

Bank credit and bank service 
are produced in various forms. 
There is commercial credit and 
investment credit, there are loans, 
discounts, acceptances—there is an 
almost infinite variety of the 
forms in which the basic product, 
credit, is prepared for the use of 
husiness, just as iron and steel are 
fashioned in many shapes for the 
use of industry. Similarly, as in- 
vestment advice, as safekeeping of 
deposited funds, in fiscal or fidu- 
ciary relationships, the basic prod- 
uct, bank service, is supplied to 
the public in many forms to meet 
specific circumstances. 

These basic products of banking 
are distributed under many di- 
verse conditions. Their markets 
differ from day to day and from 
place to place. The law of supply 

nd demand and. the effects of 
competition prevail in their mar- 
Kets. 

These facts make bank adver- 
‘ising inevitable—they make it es- 
sential that every banker know his 
particular market, that he fit his 
product to that market and then 

ring the two together. There is 
nly one way to do that. The only 
vay is advertising. 

There is, therefore, nothing in- 

angible about the problem of 

ank advertising. 

Every banker who gives his 


thought to this phase of his busi- 
ness readily discerns the concrete 
gS yy of his case. 

If his bank is in a predomi- 
nantly agricultural community, it 
is at once obvious that his market 
for bank credit and bank service 
is to be found in the needs of the 
farmers for financial assistance 
and for counsel in making and dis- 
tributing their products. 

The country banker, therefore, 
must know exactly under what 
conditions the farmer works— 
what his cycle of production is, 
what sort of advice he needs, what 
amount of credit he needs, and at 
what time and for what period he 
needs it. The country banker must 
build his business to render ser- 
vice and supply credit in the form 
that will best meet these condi- 
tions, He must then let the people 
of his community know that his 
products of bank service and bank 
credit are best suited to their 
needs. That is advertising. That 
is merchandising. 

Thus we see, as an illustration, 
a country bank reflecting the life 
of its environment in the follow- 
ing message: 

Don’t Be Rusuep Orr Your Freer 

We are all in high spirits, Cotton is 
bringing around 25c per pound. Cotton- 
seed $45.00 to $50.00 per ton, Cotton 
crop fair. Money pouring into the banks. 
Deposits growing. 

ere is danger of our becoming tem- 
porarily intoxicated over these changed 
conditions. We believe that good times 
are here. We can help to make them 
continue 

Don’t overlook the big feed bills to 
be paid later on. George H. Bell, presi- 
dent of the Bankers’ Association, from 
a secured from authorities, — 

t Sixty Million Dollars will have 
‘O 5... of the State to pay for feed bills 
em this in mind in making your 

Now is the time for oma. 


Resources More THan Seven MIttron 
Dotiars 


We will be glad to serve you. 
That advertising is vital because 
it comes to grips with realities, 
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and because it gears the bank into 
the community life of the people 
round about it., 

The same principle applies in 
the case of a banker in an indus- 
trial centre. He must be accu- 
rately informed as to the condi- 
tions under which the manu factur- 
ers of. his community work, what 
sort of banking they require—and 
then let them know that he is 
doing that kind of banking. This 
is illustrated by the following: 


Stove anp Rance MARKET 


St. Louis is not only the largest mar- 
ket for stoves and ranges, but also has 
the largest individual plant devoted to 
their manufacture, 

The Mercantile Trust Company, 
through its nine specialized departments, 
serves many of the big enterprises which 
are contributing to the growth of St. 
Louis and in addition serves a host of 
banks, firms and individuals from out- 
side the city, who appreciate having 
their St. Louis business interests handled 
promptly and efficiently. 


I cite these advertisements be- 
cause of the close union that they 
show exists between banking and 
the particular business life of its 
surroundings. 

There is no type of banking, 
whether it be commercial, savings, 
trust, or investment, but it thus 
has specialized products to sell and 
particular markets to develop, and 
it must use advertising in accord- 
ance therewith to accomplish its 
true aims. 

This is true of small banks and 
large banks. The small bank can 
render its full economic function 
in its community only by making 
itself well known and _ better 
understood in terms of local 
conditions and needs. The great 
metropolitan banks are national 
wholesalers of credit. By them 
credit is distributed to the ulti- 
mate consumer of credit, who is 
the producer of goods, through 
correspondent relations with many 
country banks or by direct rela- 
tions with concerns that have 
grown beyond the credit powers of 
local banking. These great banks, 
therefore, can attain their full de- 
velopment only through nation- 
wide advertising. 

This conception was embodied 
in the following advertisement of a 
great New York bank: 
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Unity or AMERICAN BANKING 


The basic stren; of our financial 
structure rests in the thousands of local 
banks which constitute the first line of 
American —- Such a bank is a 
bond or union between its own com- 
munity and world markets. It provides 
a safe and orderly process for collec- 
tions and payments, whether local, na- 
tional or international. It has access to 
national credit resources requisite for 
local needs and in turn merges the sur- 
plus of its community into the national 
pool of capital. 

By the very nature of its purpose 
your bank is vitally interested in and 
essential p your financial welfare. Its 
success depends on yours; your prob- 
lems are the problems of your bank. It 
understands your business—its needs 
and opportunities. 

The collective power of these local 
banks focuses in another sort of bank 
which serves the country as a whole, 
supplementing rather than competing 
with local banks, The —————— Bank 
of in New York, an example 
of such a bank, operates on a world- 
wide basis, maintaining relations with 
the great banks of foreign countries and 
representing local banks in matters out- 
side of their fields. 

By reason of its vast resources this 
bank of national scope is, able to serve 
those great industries whose credit needs 
are beyond the legal loaning capacity of 
local banks, 

Thus, American banking constitutes a 
finely balanced, highly cient machine 
adequate to the needs of business, 
whether large or small, national or inter- 
national, 


This picture of banking as re- 
vealed in the foregoing citations 
shows how closely it is related to 
agriculture, industry and com- 
merce in all their phases. It dem- 
onstrates how identical its business 
is with other types of merchandis- 
ing—how the methods and prin- 
ciples that apply in them apply 
equally in banking—that is, to 
know what people want, to be 
ready to give it to them, and then 
let them know you are ready. 

Yet, obvious as this is now, it 
was not always a fact that banking 
was recognized as a red-blooded 
business to be developed by regu- 
lar business methods. There was, 
not so many years ago, a silk-hat 
attitude about banking, and adver- 
tising seemed to be considered be- 
neath its dignity. A bank in those 
days might run a non-committal 
card bearing its name and address, 
but it gave absolutely no instruc- 
tive information to business about 
itself by means of adyertising. 

The general adoption of con- 
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© Vanity Fair 





HE motor section of Vanity Fair is conducted 

with the tastes and preferences of well-to-do 
people ever in mind. Not only the finest speci- 
mens of American invention and design, but the 
newest departures in European coach-work and 
mechanism are discussed by experts and pictured 
| by artists in each issue. As a commentary on 
ed the responsiveness of the Vanity Fair market, this 
u- magazine carried in 1922, in 1921, and in 1920, 
va more advertisers of cars priced at $3000 and over 
er- . than any other magazine—monthly or weekly. 
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structive advertising by banks has 
not reduced their dignity one whit. 
Rather it has brought a new dig- 
nity to banking in that it has 
revealed the true working part it 
plays in the useful business life of 
the nation. 

If banks had advertised from 
the beginning and had been more 
frank in letting the public know 
from the start just what they do, 
there would not have been the 
mystery about them that dema- 
gogue politicians for their own 
ends have, at times, been able to 
fan into distrust. There would not 
have been about banks that appar- 
ent aloofness from the work-a-day 
life of the nation that preachers 
of discontent have, at times, been 
able to distort into the evidence of 
a parasitic existence. 

Advertising has given to bank- 
ing the new dignity that comes 
through being recognized as a real 
and understood and an indispen- 
sable working element in the busi- 
ness life of the nation. 

More than that, the clear state- 
ment of the specialized products 
of credit and service banks have 
to offer, as expressed in their ad- 
vertising, has brought to the banks 
themselves a more definite con- 
sciousness of their business and 
public responsibilities and necessa- 
rily a greater degree of prepara- 
tion to live up to these obligations. 
One who advertises his wares puts 
himself on record and he must 
keep himself able to deliver. Good 
advertising is an invigorating force 
for any line of business and it has 
been incalculably beneficial to 
banking. 





Cleaning Powder Plans News- 
paper Campaign 

A newspaper advertising campaign 
which will begin in New England and 
gradually be extended until it becomes 
national, will be conducted by the 
Silverease * Sales Company, Boston, 
manufacturer of “Silverease,” a silver 
cleaning powder. This campaign will 
be directed by The Spencer-Lay Com- 

ny, Inc., advertising agency of New 

ork. 


Joins Rothschild Associates 


Susan Meade Muller has joined James 
H. Rothschild and Associates, New 
York. 
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Brick Association Has 
Advertising Discussion 

The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America held its fifth 
annual meeting at Cleveland last week. 
Among the speakers at the convention 
were Charles C. Parlin, of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, and 
Ernest C. Roberts, of the Cleveland 
Builders’ Supply and Brick Company. 
Mr. Roberts spoke on the subject of 
local advertising campaigns. 

An educational advertising campaign 
to create a greater demand for com- 
mon brick was presented for considera- 
tien. 


B. F. Lawrence, General 
Manager, Star League of 
Indiana 


B. F. Lawrence has been appointed 
ene manager of the Star League of 
ndiana, which comprises the Indianap- 
olis Star, the Muncie Star and the 
Terre Haute Star, Printers’ Inx is 
informed by John C. Shaffer, president 
of the Star Publishing Company. Mr. 
Lawrence has been with the Indianap- 
olis Star for eighteen years, the last 
eleven of which he has been business 
manager. ? 








O. H. Carrington with 
“Hearst’s International” 


Richard H. Waldo, publisher of 
Hearst's International, New York, has 
appointed O. H. Carrington as Eastern 
advertising manager. For the last 
nineteen years Mr. Carrington had been 
with Metropolitan Magazine, of which 
he _ was advertising manager. 

Lloyd R. Wasson, formerly with Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine and, more recently, 
with the Butterick Publishing Company, 
New York, has joined the Eastern ad- 
vertising staff of Hearst’s International. 


W. B. Cowen Withdraws from 
Cowen Agency 


William B. Cowen, president of the 
Cowen Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has retired from busi- 
ness and the agency has been reor- 
ganized and incorporated under the 
name of the Cowen Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Fred Blauvelt is president of the 
new organization and Rhey T. Snod- 
grass, recently president and treasurer 
of Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc., is vice- 
president. 








F. X. Trimbach with Plough 
Chemical Co. 


F. X. Trimbach has been appointed 
advertising manager of the y vow 
Chemical Co., Memphis, Tenn., maker 
of beauty preparations and toilet re- 
quisites. He was until recently con- 
nected.with the International Proprieties 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
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A group of fashionable Parisiennes sketched at 
St. Moritz by a staff artist of Harper’s Bazar 
S Society takes its swift flight with the 
changing seasons from one fashionable re- 
sort to another, Harper’s Bazar sends its editors 
and its artists to report what Society is doing, 
to sketch what it is wearing. During the past 
year, Harper’s Bazar has been represented 
On the Continent 


at St. Moritz, Monte Carlo, Cannes, Biarritz, 
Deauville, Venice 


In America 
At Palm Beach, Lake Placid, White Sulphur, 
Virginia Hot Springs, Newport, Southampton 


Harpers Basar 
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More 


N spreading the gospel 

of farm paper advertis- 
ing, the word “ prosperity” 
has frequently been mis- 
used and overworked. 


As a matter of fact it is 
the stability of an industry 
rather than its prosperity 
of the moment that gives 
it high rank in the world of 
commerce. 


Although the farming 
industry throughout the 
country has not been noted 
for its stability, the farm- 
ers of New York State 
have stability mainly be- 
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NEWS 


about stability 


cause they have co-opera- 
tive marketing associa- 
tions to merchandise their 
products on a modern 
business basis. 

Co-operative marketing 
assuresthefarmermembers 
a steady and advantageous 
return on their products. 
Itgivesthemastability that 
should be of interest to you. 

It opens up a market for 
your goods that will main- 
tain an even balance from 
year to year. 


You can reach this mar- 
ket through the advertis- 


ing pages of the Dairy- 
men’s League News. 


The News is read by 
more than 100,000 farm- 
ers who have had the vision 
to get behind the co-opera- 
tive marketing movement. 


It presents an excep- 
tional advertising medium 
for the products farmers 
buy. 

Dairymen’s League News 


Utica, N. Y. 
Phone— Utica 6700 


NEW YORK: 119 West 41st St. 
Phone— Bryant 3463 


CHICAGO: 608 Otis Building 
Phone—Franklin 1429 
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—“magazine advertising will force 


national distribution.” 


“You can blanket the country 
cheapest through magazine ad- 
vertising and then, on_ the 
strength of it, induce the trade 
to stock up.” 


“Advertise in magazines and let 
your dealers advertise in News- 
papers.” 


Why the bunk? Only a com-’ 
paratively few campaigns have 
sufficient distribution to justify 
a heavy schedule in national 
magazines. A fair number can 
justify a light schedule. 


The principles of marketing, in- 
cluding advertising, are simple. 
Advertise where you have goods 
for sale and where you can sell 
them at a profit. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives’ 


Chicago Atlanta 
Kansas City New York San Francisco 














Selling a New Product in Competi- 
tive Field with Terse Copy 


After Sixty Years of Packing Fish for Others, William Underwood & Co. 
Enter Market with Own Brand of Codfish Cakes 


LTHOUGH William Under- 

wood & Co., Boston, have 
been packing fish for sixty years 
they have sold only one line, 
Underwood’s Sardines, under their 
own name, packing the remainder 
of their fish products for other 
companies to be sold under private 
brands, In the meantime the com- 
pany has built up, through ad- 
vertising, an enviable reputation 
with deviled meats, Underwood’s 
Deviled Ham, with the Red Devil 
trade-mark, being the leader. 

Last year it decided to go into 
the packed fish field and chose 
Underwood’s Simplifry Codfish 
Cakes as the entering wedge. 
This product is a canned codfish 
which is ready for cooking, the 
housekeeper needing only to take 
it from the can and fashion it 
into cakes. 

In adding this product to its 
line, the company was up against 
more or less stiff competition 
from other packers who had been 
in the field for some time. After 
a study of its problem the com- 
pany decided that it could take 
its place in the market by the 
use of the proper distribution 
plan backed up by aggressive ad- 
vertising. 

At first the new product was 
tried out in a few cities. As soon 
as distribution warranted adver- 
tising the company backed up its 
dealers by frequent use of 
small space. To date the company 
has distribution in some _ thirty 
cities — and in each of these 
cities is running its advertising on 
a three-times-a-week schedule. Al- 
though the space is not large, the 
campaign is showing results be- 
cause of the individuality of the 
copy and the consistency of the 
advertising. There is nothing 
sporadic about the advertising. 
It is being run on a straight three- 
times-a-week schedule on yearly 
contracts, thus giving the dealer a 
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real backing in his efforts to sell 
codfish cakes. 

The kind of copy to be used is 
of great importance in a campaign 
of this kind, and after some study 
the company decided on a definite 
style to be followed. 

Each advertisement carries a 


Handy! 


No waste of time or 
work. Nothing to 
do but shape into 
six big cakes and 
fry. Old New Eng- 
land’sfavoritedish, 
filled with the sa- 
vory tangof thesea. 











COPY THAT IS WINNING NEW MARKETS 


border running around three 
sides. The border represents a 
rope so coiled that it gives a 
suggestion of action. At the bot- 
tom, completing the fourth side, 
is a small black-and-white picture 
of some sea scene. A fishing boat, 
a lighthouse, an anchor, the deck 
of a ship; these are some of the 
subjects chosen, and each one car- 
ries with it the tang of the sea. 
Each advertisement has a single 
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Some of these are 
“Sizzling 1” “Quick!” “Handy ” 
“Easy !” and “Delicious!” The 
copy is short and to the point, 
usually a short description of the 
product and of the ease with which 
it can be prepared. In some ad- 
vertisements the can is shown. 

All the advertisements have a 
certain dynamic quality and an 
absolute individuality which makes 
them stand out. 

The company has demonstrated 
in its campaign so far—it has run 
for a little over four months— 
that this kind of copy, backed by 
a consistent and aggressive policy 
of frequent insertions, will win 
new markets for its product. Of 
particular significance to the man- 
ufacturer in other fields is the 
idea of consistent and unremitting 
effort, which means liberal back- 
ing for the dealer, and the careful 
choice of an individual style for 
the copy. 


word headline. 


James O'Shaughnessy Speaks 
on Country Newspapers 


James O’Shaughnessy, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, addressed the 
Iowa State Press Association at Des 
Moines, Ia., on February 9, and the 
Missouri State Press Association at St. 
Louis on February 10. At both of 
these meetings Mr. O’Sha 
spoke on the “Problem of the 
Weekly Newspaper 
National Advertising.” 
his addresses that the direction of the 
growth of wide campaigns was in the 
— of the country weekly newspapers. 

ig advertising appropriations, he said, 
would not become much bigger until it 
becomes possible for such advertisers to 
make a widespread use of country 
weekly newspapers. 


Bedding Manufacturers 
Consider Advertising 


The name of the National Association 
of Bedding Manufacturers has _ been 
changed to that of the National Bed- 
ding Alliance. Members of the alliance 
at a convention just closed at Chicago 
gave consideration to a plan for na- 
tional ——. the details of which 
have not been fully worked out. 


Cleveland Hardware Company 
Appoints A. A. Gay 


A. A, Gay has been appointed secre- 
tary and general manager of sales of 
The Cleveland Hardware Company, 
Cleveland, O. 
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Court Puts O. K. on Trading 
Stamp 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals, has 
handed down a decision that the Anti- 
Trading Stamp Act of the 1922 State 
Legislature is unconstitutional. Suits 
to test the legali of the act were 
brought by the United ef Stores, 
Sperry & Hutchinson, and the Stew- 
art Dry Goods Company. The court 
said, in part: “When it is sought, as 
in this case, not only to regulate but 
to prohibit absolutely a particular busi- 
ness, the act cannot be sustained, if it 
appears that all of the reasons assigned 
for the exercise of the power are 
merely fanciful, and such that if the 
doctrine be carried to its logical ex- 
tent, no business could be free from 
legislative interference.” 


Wisconsin Newspaper Adver- 
tising Managers Organize 


The Newspaper Advertising Man- 
agers of Wisconsin, a new association, 
was recently organized at Madison, Wis. 
Fourteen daily newspapers of the State 
are represented in the charter mem- 
bership. 

Officers of the new organization are: 
Thos. J. wee hy, ga Gazette, 
president; 7. Usher, Madison Wis- 
consin Rd Journal, vice-president, 
and D. S. Greig, La Crosse Tribune 
and Leader-Press, secretary-treasurer. 


Joins Chicago Office of 
McFadden Publications 


C. N. Eckhardt has joined the Chi- 
cago office of McFadden Publications, 
Inc., where he will be with the sales 
staff of Beautiful Womanhood and 
National Brain Power. Mr. Eckhardt 
was formerly with Erwin, Wasey & 
Company and has most recently been 
in the space department of the McJunkin 
Advertising Company, Chicago. 


Associated Clubs Honor 
W. T. Mullally 


William T. Mullally, president of 
Wm. T. Mullally, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, has been appointed 
by Lou E. Holland, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, to serve as a representative of 
advertising on the auxiliary board of 
governors of the Arbitration Society 
of America. 


“Farm and Home” Adds to 
Chicago Staff 


H. F. Willson, who has been with 
the Chicago office of the Kansas City 
Star, daily and weekly, has joined the 
Chicago office of Farm and Home and 
New England Homestead, published by 
the Phelps Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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Quality Exntertainment— 
Plus Genuine Service 


SP 


There is only one magazine 
that both sells for as much as 
35c and has more than 1,000,000 


circulation. It is Cosmopolitan. 
Fine entertainment that attracts a quality 
audience into the quantity field. 


—pbut there is something else — service. 


Of Cosmopolitan’s Motoring Service they are ask- 
ing, “What car shall I buy?” “What is my old 


car worth?” 


Of Cosmopolitan’s Educational Department they 
are asking, “To what school shall I send my child?” 


Of Cosmopolitan’s Travel Service they are asking, 
“Where shall I go for a vacation this winter?”’ 


Reader responsiveness — that’s why advertising in 
Cosmopolitan brings results. 


Entertainment—Service © 35c 


mopolitan 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


A. C. G. Hamuesranr J. J. Barnetr 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 





How New Uses Are Found and 
Advertised 


What Fifty Manufacturers Are Doing to Broaden Their Markets 


WasuBurn-Crossy Co. 
GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
F-ditor of Printers’ INK: 

I should appreciate it very much if 
you will send me a bibliography of 
articles that have appeared in PRINTERS’ 
Inx dealing with methods that have 
heen followed in finding new uses for 
products. 

Wasusurn-Crospy CoMPANy, 
Emit Horsoos. 


fr XELAINING the proper use 
of a product and suggesting 
new uses is now accepted as one 
of the most important of adver- 
tising’s basic principles. The pro- 
cedure is applied to even the most 
commonplace of merchandise. 
Three-in-One oil, with its dic- 
tionary of uses, is a conspicuous 
example. Of course, use-advertising 
is encountered most frequently in 
the food line. 

Nevertheless, hundreds of man- 
ufacturers in other fields have 
found that new-use advertising 
furnishes the vitalizing element 
needed to give their old campaign 
a new lease on life. Others have 
been able greatly to simplify the 
introduction of new merchandise 
by advertising a variety of uses. 

Furthermore, some businesses 
have been practically revolution- 
ized through the use of this type 
of copy. In other cases, market 
limitations of years’ duration were 
broken down through use adver- 
tising. 

Two fundamental problems 
which arise in this connection are: 
First, how to find the new use, 
and, second, how to merchandise 
it when it is discovered. Fifty 
answers to both questions are 
given in the appended list of 
references —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 

(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 

Selling a ‘‘New Use” in an Unusual 
Way (How Arthur Beir & Co., Inc., in- 
creased their market for silk and cotton 
fabrics which are used for linings); 
March, 1922; page 34. 

Finding New Markets for Old Prod- 


ucts (Transplanting commodities to new 
field); April, 1922; page 17. 


, tisers’ 
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Fighting the Saturation Specter by 
Developing an Auxiliary Use for the 
Product (The Homer Furnace Co. adver- 
tises a new use for its product); June, 
1922; page 94, 

“How to Use’—Advertising’s Most 
Vital Fundamental; August, 1922; 
page 29, 

Expanding a Business After It Has 
Stopped Growing (New and attractive 
uses have lifted ribbon industry over its 
consumption dead line); April, 1921; 
page 31. 

This Sample Finds New Uses and 
New Prospects (The Radium Luminous 
Material Corp.); April, 1921; page 98. 

en Customers Take You for 
Granted (Slips enclosed with telegrams 
suggest new uses of the telegraph to 
business men); May, 1921; page 25. 

ow Much Is a New Use for Your 
Product Worth? (The Narrow Fabric 
Co.); June, 1921; page 84. 

tters from Farmers Make Effective 
Sales Arguments (Letters were pub- 
lished in booklet form, told how tools 
were used in various jobs); August, 


1921; page 37. 

Inventing Ways to Use Product 
Makes Sales Jump (I. B. Kleinert Rub- 
ber Co.); September, 1921; page 50. 

Selling the Basic Material Plus an 
Idea (The experimental laboratory of 
the American or Refining Co. finds 
new uses for sugar for their customers) ; 
October, 1921; page 39. 

How to Advertise New Uses for the 
Product (Alpha Portland Cement Co.); 
January, 1920; page 16. 

Still-Life Backgrounds Suggest Wide 
Uses for Alarm Clocks (Western Clock 
Co.); October, 1920; page 23. 

(Printers’ Inx) 

Getting Home Use for an Expert’s 
Product (Walworth Mfg. Co.); January 
4, 1923; page 69. 

A Food Product That Is Sprinkling 
Its Way to Greater Sales Volume (The 
Hills Bros, Co.—Dromedary Cocoanut) ; 
September 21, 1922; page 81. 

Is It Better to Feature a Few Im- 

rtant Uses for a Product or Many 

ses? (Russia Cement Co. charts uses 
for LePage’s Glue); September 7, 1922; 
page 85. 

Markets Are No Bigger Than Adver- 
Imagination (Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co.’s campaign tells farmers to 
use motorcycles for auxiliary uses); 
August 31, 1922; page 17. 

Plate Glass Manufacturers Advertise 
Jointly to Extend Market (New uses in 
home and office exploited by the Plate 

lass Manufacturers of America); 
August 10, 1922; page 129, 

Profit in Teaching One Hundred 
Million People to Know Lead (National 
Lead Co.); June 15, 1922; page 89. 

Finding New Arguments for Conven- 
tional Products; May 4, 1922; page 161. 

Frostilla Becomes an Advertiser to 
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Automobile Show Adver- 
tising in Minneapolis 
newspapers again con- 
firms the superior worth 
of Journal circulation. 
For the twenty-first con- 
secutive show issue The 


Journal led the Tribune 
in automotive advertising, 
for the 1923 Minneapolis 
show by more than 
12,000 lines. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara ¢ Ormsbee, Inc. 
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3iGGER, FINER ST.LOUIS 


—Write a new chapter in St. Louis history, beginning with last 
Friday—February 9, 1923. 

On that day St. Louis voted an $87,000,000 Bond Issue for the most 
elaborate city improvement program ever undertaken here—perhaps 
anywhere, : 
Look over the items below, and visualize the scope of this plan, 
which will make St. Louis the center of tremendous building and 
mercantile activity, beginning at once. 








ST. LOUIS WILL SPEND 


$8,650,000 for Street Widening. 
5,800,000 for Repaving Streets. 
2,600,000 for a Union Station Plaza. 
8,000,000 for Electric Street Lighting. 
4,000,000 for New Court House. 
8,000,000 for Improvement of Sewers. 
11,000,000 for River Des Peres Reclamation. 
3,800,000 for Parks and Playgrounds. 
400,000 for an Aquarium. 

1,000,000 for Municipal Heating and Mechanical 

Building. 
4,500,000 for Hospitals and Institutions. 
.5,000,000 for Municipal Auditorium. 
6,000,000 for Memorial Plaza and Building. 

772,500 for Motorizing Fire Department. 

1,600,000 for Grade Crossings and Viaducts. 
1,500,000 for Municipal Bridge 

(Southern Approach). 
1,500,000 for Municipal Bridge 

(East Side Approach). 
1,250,000 for New Public Markets. 
12,500,000 for New Water Works. 




















This means an immediate market for building material. It means 
an immediately increased flow of money in St. Louis. It means a 
salary and wage scale which will give St. Louisans a greatly 
increased spending power. It means a_ centralized outlet for 
merchandise of all kinds. 

It means increased influence for advertising in St. Louis’ Largest Daily. 


Jemocrat 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Associated American Newspapers, PARIS 
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Buying Season; March 9, 


1922; page 65. 
Gold Dust’s “28 Uses” Lead the Way 
to Wider Markets; March 2, 1922; 


page 3. 

A Service Campaign That Finds New 
Uses and Eliminates Waste (Osborn 
Mfg. Co.); February 9, 1922; page 89. 

Advertising to Teach Us What Our 
Ancestors Knew about Honey (Hoffman 
and Hauck revive the forgotten uses for 
an old-time food product); January 12, 
1922; page 93. 

“New Uses” Vitalize Drowsy Prod- 
ucts; December 22, 1921; page 143 

for New Uses of the 
December 15, 1921; pase 52. Voy 
Squeezing New se Opportunities 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co.); 

r 1, 1921; page 57. 

Advertising to Steady the Keel of 
Production (The Cleveland Tractor Co. 
extends market for tractors); December 
1, 1921; page 105. 

Building the Contest around the 
Dealer (Cleveland Metal Products Co.) ; 
October 27, 1921; page 129. 

How We Are Lifting the Bars from 
a Restricted Market (Charles Gulden, 
Inc.); September 22, 1921; page 89. 

New Uses Add Big General Market to 
a Restricted One (Kenwood Mills); 
September 15, 1921; page 97. 

ow a Raw Material Can Be Adver- 
tised (How the Pacific Lumber Co. uses 
advertising to locate new uses for red- 
wood); August 18, 1921; page 3. 

Bases Big Drive on New Uses Rather 
Than Low Prices (How Westinghouse 
armed dealers to combat “buyers’ strike” 
should it extend to electric fans); July 
28, 1921; page 17. . 
Widen Market for the Pineapple 
Sought by Advertising (The Association 
of Hawaiian nee Packers); July 
28, 1921; page 10. 

How a ee Use Developed a New 
Outlet (Fleischmann Company); July 7, 
1921; page 17. 

Where Are My 1921 Customers Com- 
ing From? (There are new markets for 
old products and for products yet un- 
thought of); January 6, 1921; page 3. 

National Advertising to Find Un- 
known Users (How the Diamond State 
Fibre Co. is going after new markets) ; 
December 9, 1920; page 138. 

After 75 Years, Successful Firm 
Adopts Advertising Nady sone Tatum Co. 
advertises new uses for hot-water bags) ; 
September 2, 1920; page 91. 

ear of Competition Cured by Ad- 
vertising (How the American Steel 
We Co. found new uses for its prod- 
ucts); August 5, 1920; ge_ 146. | 

Importer Gains Sales by Educational 
Campaign (A. Magnano & Co.); August 
5, 1920; page 41. 

Building a Business on Children’s 
Good-Will (Contests used to find out 
to which uses this company’s coasters 
and wagons were being put—by its boy 
consumers); July 29, 1920; page 89. 

Even Radium Can Be Advertised (Ra- 
dium Luminous Material Corp.); June 
24, 1920; page 25. 

Unplumbe: Markets Await Develop- 
ment (The big field for co-operative ad- 
vertising lies in exploring new markets, 
and uses); June 17, 1920; page 185. 

When a Business Went Stale by 


Product : 
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Taking Too Much for Granted; June 3, 
1920; page 161. 

Making a Brand of Salt “Different” 
througk Advertising (The Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co.); May 6, 1920; 

Advertising in New Fields When th 
Initial Market Grows Smaller (Fleisch- 
mann Company exploits new wants for 
yeast); April 22, 1920; page 3. 

Manufacturers’ Association Advertises 
New Uses (Electric Hoist Manufac- 
turers); April 8, 1920; page 19. 

What the Final Consumer Can Tell 


You about Your Product (Getting the 
salesman to find new uses from the con- 
sumer for the product); February 12, 
1920; Rage 25. 

_ The y of Use-Advertising (Exploit- 
ing new uses for old products); No- 
vember 27, 19195 page 188. 


Advertising ses as a Means of 
Building Sales (Three-in-One Oil Com- 
pany); October 9, 1919; page 25. 

ational Cranberry Advertising to 
Broaden Use of Product (American 
Cranberry Exchange); October 2, 1919; 
page 106. 

Subordinates Name of Product, Plays 
Up New Use (Libby, McNeill & Libby); 
September 4, 1919; page 17. 

_ Business Is Stunted by Underestimat- 
ing Sales Possibilities (How sales can 
be increased by devising new uses for 
the product); August 14, 1919; page 3. 

Things a Mail Seller Must Know 
about the Broader Uses 6f His Product; 
June 26, 1919; page 141. 

Use-Advertising Turns Tide; May 15, 
1919; page 160. 

An Intensified Campaign to Speed 
Sale of Short-Season Products (General 
Electric Co.); April 17, 1919; page 82. 

— the Odd Uses to Which the 
Product Is Being Put (Columbian Rope 
Co.); February 5, 1919; page 10. 


Starts New Letter Service at 
Chicago 

L. C. Mills and H. E. Gardinier have 
established a letter service in Chicago 
under the name Mills & Gardinier. r. 
Mills was with the sales department of 
the Morton Salt Company, Chicago, for 
seven years, and Mr. Gardiner had been 
with the sales promotion department of 
the Mitchell Motors Company, Racine, 

1s. 


Berg Publications Appoint 
H. F. Best 


Hilliard F. Best, successively with 
the New York World, the Schenectady, 
N. Y., Union-Star, and the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin, has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of the Berg publica- 
tions—the Furniture Reporter and the 
Pacific Furniture Trade of San Fran- 
cisco. 


Joseph Richards -Company 


Appoints Secretary 
Miss Elizabeth Banta, assistant treas- 
urer of the Joseph Richards Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, New York, has 
been appointed secretary to succeed Basil 
Ww. atthews, resigned. Miss Banta 
will continue as assistant treasurer. 





“he Browns /n-laws are 
isiting | hem Next \Week 


“*For the Browns are the real supporters of progress in the arts. 
They are always the first to take up the new idea. Who had 
incandescent mantles first? Neither you nor I; but the Browns 
had them while we walked in darkness. Who first discarded 
the old musical box and bought the gramophone? Who seized 
the safety bicycle and made it their own? Who listens to the 
voice of the inventor crying in the wilderness? Not the 
cultured and leisured ones of the land, not the literary and 
scientific, but the Browns, the Cerebos of the earth. They 
are the people who read the advertisements. ”” 


WituiaM McFee in ‘‘Casuals of the Sea.”” 





The Browns’ /n-laws are 
Visiting Them Next Week 


EXT week, for the first time in 
\ nearly ten years, the Sedgwicks are 
coming East, all the way from California. 


Ten years ago, father and mother 
Sedgwick, parents of Elizabeth Sedgwick 
Brown, saw their only daughter radiantly 
married; saw her return from her honey- 
moon and eagerly put her house in order. 
That mission done, Mr. Sedgwick per- 
mitted the call of business to turn their 
faces to the Golden West. 


Now they are actually coming back 
to visit the little home Mrs. Brown has 
so enthusiastically described—and to see, 
for the first time, Douglas and Mary Ann 
and tiny Sedgwick Brown! Do you 
wonder that they are eager?—or that the 
Brown home on Elm Street buzzes and 
bubbles with anticipation at their coming? 


“Does gran’pa Sedgwick really have 
long white whiskers like his picture?”’ 
chirps Mary Ann, as she climbs in and 
out of a new dress in the making. -While 
Douglas, no less fully a party to the 
excitement, sports himself before his 





mother’s pier-glass in all the sudden 
glory of a new blue suit. And Sedgwick 
sleeps in the sun parlor while his nursery 
is being painted. 


Such grand days for Mrs. Brown!— 
Days to prove that she has married well, 
and that the better things of life are 
surely coming her way. 


And the house bears her inspection 
well— except the guest-room. That, 
inspected critically, calls for new twin 
beds (four-posters, like the old beds at 
home would be nicest); new linen; a rich 
old mahogany high-boy and woman’s 


dressing-table; rag rugs; new hangings 
for the -~indows. 


And Mr. Brown, in spite of the drain 
upon the family purse, acclaimed the 
suggestions. Wasn’t it his opportunity 
to prove that he had arrived—to give final 
substance to a little sales talk he had 
given father Sedgwick ten years ago? 


So the Browns prepare: new clothes 
for the children; new furniture and re- 
decorations for the guest-room; and the 
nursery, domain of Sedgwick Brown, 
fresh and dainty in its new blue paint 
and white trimmings. 





And what pleasure they will take in 
the new belongings—and what pride in 
the testimony they bear to the Browns’ 
strides ahead in the world! 


Adventurers in acquisition, the 
Browns;—people moving upward, eager, 
aspiring people, always are. 


They make the best kind of advertis- 
ing prospects. 


The 


DESIGNER 


THE DESIGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 





Poster Advertising to ‘Create New 
Interest 1n Horses 


A Horseshoe Manufacturer Conducts Campaign to Emphasize New 
Features of His Product and Emphasize the Value of Horses 


HE observer who makes a 

study of the street life in our 
cities is apt to believe that the 
horse, after centuries of faithful 
service, is in danger of being ad- 
vertised off the map. To the 
manufacturer of automobile tires 
or of garage equipment this 
would seem.to be a happy condi- 
tion. The manufacturer of horse- 
shoes, however, finds that such an 
erroneous belief can actually work 
a great deal of harm to his busi- 
ness, 


In 1917 the Neverslip Manufac- 
turing Company was merged with 
the Bryden Horse Shoe Company 
in the Manufacturers Iron and 
Steel Company. The old Never- 
slip company was one of the early 
manufacturers of ready-to-wear, 
non-skid shoes. These were not 
favorably received by horseshoers 
whose business was affected by the 
new invention. They placed ob- 
stacles in the way of the company, 
their opposition being particularly 
vigorous in New England. 


ONE OF THE BRIGHT-COLORED POSTERS APPEARING IN NEW ENGLAND 


That the belief is erroneous is 
shown by the census figures. For 
instance the 1920 Census shows 
that there are in the United States 
21,472,772 horses and _ 5,810,641 
mules, a total of 27,283,413, an in- 
crease of 526,662, or 1 9-10 per 
cent over 1910. .Therefore it be- 
comes necessary for the manufac- 
turer of equipment for horses to 
take measures to counteract a mis- 
taken impression or suffer a real 
loss in his business. 

With this in mind the Manufac- 
turers Iron and Steel Company, 
maker of Red Tip Neverslip 
horseshoes, is advertising by 
means of a poster campaign to 
counteract this impression and to 
announce to the trade a new and 
improved shoe. 


In spite of this opposition the 
company went ahead employing 
rather drastic measures, thus fur- 


ther antagonizing horseshoers. 
Years went by and other manufac- 
turers introduced similar shoes 
until now they are in general use. 

Certain features of the product 
still did not meet with universal 
favor and so in 1922 the com- 
pany decided to make radical 
changes, incorporating the features 
that the trade seemed to demand. 

In order to make the trade ac- 
quainted with these new features 
the company decided to conduct a 
vigorous poster advertising cam- 
paign, and chose New England as 
the first section in which the cam- 
paign should be tried. New Eng- 
land was chosen because it is a big 
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market for adjustable non-skid 
calks where the company’s busi- 
ness has not been so large as it 
should be, considering its proxim- 
ity to the plant in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

However, aside from announc- 
ing the new features to the trade, 
there are other motives behind the 
campaign, according to Ross R. 
Harrison, general manager of the 
company. The company wants the 
public to be impressed indirectly 
by the fact that the horse is still 
very much on the job as a beast 
of burden and should be consid- 
ered as a factor in transportation 
problems. The company feels that 
in many cases the horse is a cheap- 
er and more efficient instrument of 
transportation than his mechanical 
rival, and that he should receive 
real consideration as such. 

There is still another angle to 
the campaign. With the growth 
of popularity for the automobile 
there has been a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of garage 
workers and a decrease in the 
number of horseshoers. Young 
men no longer apprentice them- 
selves so willingly to the village 
blacksmith, but prefer a job with 
the man who owns the concrete 
garage around the corner. This 
has meant that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for the owners 
of horses to get their shoeing done 
properly. The company hopes to 
cause a realization on the part of 
young men that horseshoeing is 
still a lucrative business. 

Last of all the company hopes 
finally to kill any lingering resent- 
ment against its product in the 
hearts of veteran horseshoers. In 
fact it wants to show the veteran 
that it is doing all it can to in- 
crease business for him. With 
this in mind it has put a phrase in 
its posters that directs the horse- 
owner to go to his horseshoer for 
all his supplies. 

In addition to its posters the 
company is doing some advertising 
in business papers and is backing 
the poster campaign by direct mail. 





Eugene Goldbach, formerly of the 
Miller Agency Company, Toledo, O., is 
now advertising manager of the Toledo 
Cooker Co. of that city. 
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Butler Brothers Show 1922 


Gain 


Butler Brothers, wholesale mail-order 
house, Chicago, for 1922, report net 
earnings of $2,715,684, after tax pro- 
visions, as compared with a deficit of 
$3,605,207 in 1921. The statement of 
the president, Frank Cunningham, cred- 
its 90 per cent of the net earnings to 
the last four months of the year. It 
further states that more than half of 
their business comes from towns of un- 
der 5,000 population, in which mer- 
chants are mainly dependent on the 
farming trade, 





Armstrong Cork Company 
Adds to Staff 


W. W. Herrold has -joined the ad- 
vertising department of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
Lancaster, Pa. He will be in charge 
of dealer service and will co-operate 
with retail stores in supplying copy and 
advertising material for linoleum sell- 
ing campaigns. Mr. Herrold for the . 
last five years has been advertising 
manager of Watt & Shand, Lancaster, 
Pa., department store. 





Pottery Account with 
Youngstown, O., Agency 


The East Liverpool Potteries Com- 
pany, East Liverpool, O., plans to con- 
duct an advertising campaign on its 
“Bright Eyes” baby plates. This ac- 
count has been placed with Bolton, Meek 
and Wearstler, advertising agency, 
Youngstown, O. 


Will Direct Advertising of 
“The Business Woman” 


The advertising department of The 
Business Woman, New York, will be 
directed by Cecile Preston, president of 
The Business Woman’s Publishing Com- 
pany. Montgomery Wilcox, who was 
advertising manager, has resigned. 








Packing Account for Critchfield 
& Company 


The advertising account of Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., 
‘‘Towana” brand pork sausage, hams and 
bacon, has been placed with Critchfield 
& Company, Chicago agency. 


Walla Walla “Union” Ap- 
points C. L. Houser Co. 


The Walla Walla, Wash., Union 
has appointed the C. L. Houser Com- 
pany, New York, its Eastern newspaper 
representative. 








Leaves Seth Kamsler Agency 


Miss Nellie D. Prendergast, president 
of .the Seth Kamsler Company, Inc.. 
advertising agency, New York, has re- 
signed. 
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How the Newspaper 
Situation in Chicago 


Has Changed 


Seven years ago (as now) there were 
four afternoon newspapers in Chicago. 


One of them had a circulation of 
more than 400,000. 


Two of them had circulations of less 
than 100,000. 


And the Chicago Evening American 
had a circulation of 300,000. 


Today the same two have circulations 
of less than 100,000. 


In January, 1923, the daily average 
net paid circulation of the old 
leader was 390,601. ; 


For the same period the daily average 
net paid circulation of the Chicago 
Evening American was 418,428. 


The circulation leadership of the 
Chicago Evening American is based 
purely upon merit. 
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A Collection Idea That Brought 
Results 


How an Unsigned Check Was Made the Basis of Obtaining Payment of 
Old Accounts 


JR TOTAL of $370.38 was col- 
lected recently by seventy let- 
ters sent to old accounts by a 
company in Atlanta—an average 
of better than $5 a letter. This 
result is all the more remarkable 
when the fact is considered that 
many of the accounts in question 
were months behind, and that the 
company had given up several as 
virtually “dead,” with legal pro- 
cedure the only hope of ever get- 
ting the money. 

The letter sent out involved a 
new idea in collecting accounts 
that was shown by the writer to 
several Atlanta merchants, and in- 
variably pronounced by them one 
of the best collection ideas they 
had ever heard of. The company 
in question was the George Muse 
Clothing Co. 

A check was received by this 
store recently drawn on an At- 
lanta bank in the sum of $5, but 
which the sender had forgotten to 
sign. It came in a printed return 
envelope, but’ not being accom- 
panied by a letter or note of any 
kind, the company had no way in 
the world of ascertaining who 
had sent it. 

At once the idea occurred to 
William F. Greene, manager of 
this department to send out sev- 
eral letters to old Atlanta ac- 
counts, telling of this check and 
asking the one who had sent it 
to let the company know, so it 
could be returned for signature 
and duly credited to his account. 
It was not Greene’s idea merely 
to find out who had sent the $5 
check, but he thought such a let- 
ter would have a good moral effect 
on those receiving it and result in 
several making payments on their 
accounts, 

And indeed it did, as will be 
later explained—results, in truth, 
that were far beyond Greene’s 
fondest expectations. 


Reprinted from Motor World. 
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The letter used was multi- 
graphed and filled in individually 
with the customer’s name and ad- 
dress—an important point in mak- 
ing use of this idea. Seventy of 
them were sent out to a selected 
list of rather old accounts. The 
copy of the letter was as follows: 


Through the mail this morning we re- 
ceived a check, No. 1556, drawn on the 
Atlanta National Bank and payable to 
our order, for $5. 

This check was not signed, and, being 
mailed in one of our return envelopes 
and unaccompanied by a letter or note 
of any kind, we are unable to ascertain 
the identity ‘of the sender. 

Thinking that you may have sent this 
check we thought it — to write you 
this letter es 

Please let us Rad if this check 
should be credited to your account, and 
we will return same at once for your 
signature. 


Tue Georce Muse Co. 


Out of the seventy letters sent, 
forty replies were received in one 
week, and in these forty replies 
there were twenty-three checks. It 
will be interesting to note some of 
the amounts. There was one for 
$56.50 for payment in full, and 
another for $50 for part payment 
on an account; a third and fourth 
were for $31 and $30, respec- 
tively, a fifth and sixth were for 
$25 and for $22.13, respectively. 
Of the others, the amounts were 
from $15 down to $5, and there 
were several checks for the lat- 
ter sum. 

Furthermore, all the customers 
replying to the letter, with pos- 
sibly two or three exceptions, 
promised payment shortly if they 
were not among the twenty-three 
who sent checks, while two tele- 
phoned the store and one called 
personally. 

It is the company’s intention to 
use this plan regularly hereafter 
on old standing accounts, because 
it appears to have an excellent 
moral’ effect on the customers. 

Incidentally the sender of the 
unsigned check is still unknown. 
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Detroit News Is Also 
the Grocer’s Medium 

















SN ( 
The two largest grocery 94 
firms in Detroit use The 


News exclusively. 


TS DETROIT NEWS leads in practically every 
selling classification of advertising because it not 
only has the greatest week-day and Sunday circula- 
tion, but also because that circulation is largely home 
circulation. 

The News goes into the home and stays, becoming 
the buyer’s guide. Naturally such a paper will be the 
best medium for the grocers—a fact well substan- 
tiated by the following figures. In.1922 The News 
published 866,824 agate lines of grocer and food prod- 
ucts advertising, while the next paper published 
only 449,918 lines, a little more than half; and the 
third 266,840 lines; less than a third. To sell food 
products in Detroit, consider these facts. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 


; “Always in the Lead” 














Reprinted from Motor World. unsigned check is still unknown. 
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The Plain Dealer’s Book for 
1923, “Cleveland’s Three Mil- 
lion Market,” is now ready. 
You'll want a copy for your 
desk. Address 


MERCHANDISING DEP’T. 








J. B. WOODWARD 

fois Times Bidg., New York 
fo WOODWARD & KELLY 
ecg Seeurity Bidg., Chicago 
25 Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit 
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The National Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 
of the United States bought $200,000,000.00 of news- 
paper space during 1922. 


The territorial alignment of this great expenditure 
represents the highest type of scientific space-buying 
known to American advertising. Every market, every 
newspaper and every dollar is impartially appraised 
and apportioned by men whose sole business is to get 
the utmost from advertising. Only certainties survive 
such a gruelling test. 


During 1922 these scientific space-buyers concen- 
trated their Cleveland advertising in The Plain Dealer 
as never before. Hundreds of them used The Plain 
Dealer exclusively. Together they bought more space 
in The Plain Dealer than in all other Cleveland news- 
papers combined. 


During 1922 the National Advertisers used 7,124,614 
lines of space in Cleveland newspapers—50.34 per 
cent. of which appeared in THE PLAIN DEALER 


alone. 
Lines 


THE PLAIN DEALER - - - - 3,586,646 
The Press - - - - - - - 1,559,628 


The News and Sunday News-Leader - 1,978,340 
PLAIN DEALER’S excess over all 48,678 


Kust, West, North, South, sped the same message in 1922: 


“The Plain Dealer ALONE Will Sell It!” 








R. J. BIDWELL CoO. 
Times Bullding, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
742 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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A New Idea, Properly Advertised, 
Uncovers a New National Market} | 


hartons Bias Narrow Fabric Co. Finds a Way to Lift the Humble Notion 
to National Prominence 


By Roland Cole 


i [ HERE are probably thousands 

of articles sold in dry goods 
and department stores, like dress 
goods, notions, trimmings, rib- 
bons, braids, that may be said to 
have no individual existence. 
They exist as races or families, 
The discriminating shopper 
chooses a store as a guide to 
quality. If she wants sheeting, 
toweling, material for curtains, or 
tape for binding, she decides, in 
advance, generally, - about what 
quality she wants and seeks a 
particular store known to her 
from past experience or from the 
store’s advertising. 

This little condition, innocent 
as it sounds, has been, and still 
is, an apple of discord for the 
merchant and manufacturer. The 
manufacturer, seeking a national 
market through advertising, finds 
the department store merchant 
strangely antagonistic. He tells 
the manufacturer, “You think you 
can force my hand with your na- 
tional advertising and make me 
put in your line. I have other 
lines, which are not nationally 
advertised, and I think they are 
better than yours. I: have iden- 
tified my store with those lines 
and desire to push them because 
my customers are satisfied and I 
can hold their trade. You step 
in with your national advertising, 
put your product on sale in every 
store in town, and take business 
away from me. I prefer to de- 
velop my own business with mer- 
chandise I can put my own name 
on.” 

There is a case on record of a 
manufacturer of muslin who ap- 
proached a large department store 
in a city of New York State. The 
buyer said, “Your muslin. is not 
so good in quality as muslin I 
now sell. I will not put in your 
line.” The manufacturer started 
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a local advertising campaign in 
that city and a few months later 
called. on the merchant again. 
This. time the merchant said, 
“Your local. advertising . has 
forced me to put in your muslin 
against my wishes, for my cus- 
tomers are now asking for it. But 
I will not push it. I have tested 
it with my own line of muslin 
and find it inferior. It will not 
give the service or stand so many 
launderings. I will point this out 
to every customer and continue to 
push my own line. I regard na- 
tional advertising as a harmful 
influence. It persuades people to 
accept inferior merchandise and 
takes away from the conscientious 
merchant the opportunity to safe- 
guard his customer’s interests.” 

National advertising, according 
to many merchants, thus works a 
great deal of injustice on the lo- 
cal merchant and the consumer. 
They. say it is a check upon bet- 
ter quality and makes for a 
lowering of standards. 


WHERE THE TRUTH LIES 


The truth, however, lies some- 
where between the two extremes, 
for the merchant is also an ad- 
vertiser, and quality in the prod- 
uct is the final test. If the 
manufacturer has recourse to ad- 
vertising, so has the merchant, 
and the consumer is the judge. 
If the merchant and the manu- 
facturer of the unadvertised prod- 
uct choose to rely on - quality 
only, without advertising, how is 
the consurher to discover the 
product? Can the consumer be 
relied upon to do her own ex- 
ploring and make her own tests 
and investigations? If instead of 
this she is satisfied to rely upon 
the merchant’s judgment and hon- 
esty, is she not in that case los- 
ing her ability to judge for her- 
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self as surely as when she relies 
upon the word of the national 
advertiser? If it resolves itself 
to a choice between the statement 
of the local merchant and the 
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tier, we will send, at your request, our booklec, “A Dosen 
‘Trim Ideas,” showing what clever women are now doing 
with Bartons. You will enjoy devising new uses. 


BIAS NARROW FABRIC COMPANY, Inc. 











COPY THAT SHOWS THE WAY TO NEW 
IDEAS ON THE USE OF TAPE 


statement of the national adver- 
tiser, what else can confirm the 
wisdom of the choice but the 
quality of the products? 

If to the quality of the product, 
the manufacturer adds an idea 
for its use, or a group of ideas 
for a number of uses, he takes 
the argument between himself 
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and the merchant into an entirel) 
different realm and the argument: 
fades out of the picture. The 
question is not then whether or 
not the nationally advertised 
product is as good as the mer- 
chant’s unadvertised product, but 
whether the merchant wants the 
advertised product with an en- 
tirely new market for it—a mar 
ket that the merchant’s unadver- 
tised product cannot command. 

This, in a way, is what the 
manufacturer of B. N. F. Bias 
Seam Tape did. Perhaps a de- 
scription of the method the com 
pany followed will offer a sugges 
tion to other manufacturers who 
have been struggling to overcom: 
retailer resistance to their national 
advertising. 

B. N. F. Bias Seam Tape has 
been on the market for more than 
twenty years. It is made by Bartons 
Bias Narrow Fabric Co., offices 
in New York, factory in Bridge- 
port, Conn. The product is sold 
to jobbers, who in turn sell to 
retailers. The consumer finds it 
in the notions department of the 
retail store. 

It is used for binding the raw 
edges of dress goods or other 
material, comes in various widths, 
and is so made that it will lie 
perfectly flat when attached to a 
straight edge of cloth or when 
the edge is curved or cut in zig- 
zag lines. Hence the term “bias.” 

The company employs a number 
of salesmen who call on jobbers. 
Advertising has been used in 
trade publications and national 
mediums. Both the company and 
its product are favorably known 
in the trade and to consumers. 
Distribution was good, though 
not as thorough as the company 
thought it could be. When the 
product reached the retailer, it 
was placed on sale in the no 
tions department and became a 
member of the “bias tape” group 
and patiently waited for women 
to come along and _find it. 

Now, bias seam tape may strike 
the average reader as being quite 
an ordinary thing—clever, a qual 
ity article, and all that, but utili- 
tarian in a somewhat common 
place way. Women go after it 
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HE CLEVELAND 
PRESS not only pub- 
lishes more local business 
than any other Cleveland 
daily Newspaper but leads 
in every important local ad- 
vertising classification. 


In 1922 THE PRESS pub- 
lished more Hardware, Fur- 
nace and Stove advertising 
than The News and Daily 
Plain Dealer combined. In- 
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cidentally, this includes both 
foreign and local. 


The figures for the entire 
year of 1922 are as follows: 


THE PRESS . 115,077 Lines 

Plain Dealer . 61,488 

The News . . 45,826 “ 
Local merchants prefer 
THE PRESS because it 
thoroughly blankets and 
dominates the greater Cleve- 
land market. 








ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
Publishers Direct Representatives 


New York Chicago 


St. Louis Atlanta 


San Francisco 
Cleveland 


Cincinnati 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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DOMINATES GREATER CLEVELAND 
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when they need it, and perhaps 
balance the virtues of one make 
against another. There is no par- 
ticular idea connected with it, ex- 
cept its usefulness in binding the 
raw edges of a garment and doing 
it in an efficient and more or less 
beautiful way. The Bartons line 
comes in white, black and colors 
and in a number of different ma- 
terials, as lawn, fine lawn, cam- 
bric, colored and striped percale. 
A- woman says to a retail clerk, 
“I want some bias seam tape,” and 
the clerk says, “Yes, Madam,” 
shows her where it is on the coun- 
ter and waits while the customer 
fingers the stock over to find what 
she wants. Advertising has 
played its part in getting Bar- 
tons tape on the retailer’s coun- 
ter and in helping the consumer to 
make up her mind that it was a 
good article. 

The Bartons line has been es- 
tablished for years and has a 
large sale. Not wishing to dis- 
turb the business it has built up 
on bias seam tape, the company 
decided to add another line of 
binding tape that would include 
an idea. About a year ago, there- 
fore, it brought out Bartons 
“Red-E-Trim,” a novelty bias 
trimming, and the idea “It binds 
and trims in one sewing.” 


THE IDEA IS ADVERTISED 


The idea was a big one and be- 
cause it was an idea, and big, the 
company proceeded to capitalize it 
by means of advertising to the 
trade and the consumer, and to 
merchandise the advertising to 
the merchant in a way that would 
make him think of the new line 
in terms of serving a new mar- 
ket—a market that did not exist 
for the regular line of bias seam 
tape. 

Women use bias seam tape for 
binding seams and edges. In addi- 
tion to this, there is a large de- 
mand for trimming. A product 
that combines the functions of 
both—that provides a binding and 
a trimming in one piece of goods 
—is what the company offered 
the consumer with its “Red-E- 
Trim.” 

“It binds and trims at the same 
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time,” said the company. “No 
basting is necessary. No folding 
is required. ‘Red-E-Trim’ is all 
folded, ready for your needle. 
Simply insert the raw edge of the 
material between the folds and 
stitch. Do not confuse Bartons 
‘Red-E-Trim’ with any single- 
fold bias trimming which must 
first be basted and then folded by 
hand before it is ready for the 
final stitching and which if sewn 
by machine, requires the use of 
a troublesome binder  attach- 
ment.” 

Finding a new market for the 
new product meant finding new 
uses and new people to use it. 
National advertising in the wo- 
men’s magazines featured. some 
of these new uses. After de- 
scribing its many uses in connec- 
tion with baby clothes, one adver- 
tisement said: “Bartons Red-E 
Trim plays an equally important 
part in the finishing of charming 
little frocks for sinter and in the 
trimming of dresses, blouses, 
tunics, skirts and lingerie for 
grown-ups. It also beautifies bed- 
spreads, doilies, table covers, sofa 
pillows, and numerous other 
dainty things that can easily be 
made at home. Send for our 
catalogue of usefulness, ‘A Dozen 
Trim Ideas,’” 

The big thing in the campaign 
was getting this catalogue into 
the hands of consumers. After 
the first edition was exhausted, a 
second edition entitled “Two 
Dozen Trim Ideas” followed. 

There is a considerable differ- 
ence between suggesting new uses 
for an article and giving people 
new ideas for the use or making 
of things that involve the article. 
That statement may sound like a 
tricky play of words, but it is not 
that at all. The Bartons catalogue 
brings a woman ideas for new 
dresses, suits, underwear, acces 
sories, household articles, interior 
decorating, with pictures of the 
articles in use, and by an ingenious 
device, it gives her at the same 
time sixty-four reproductions 
(embossed in color, making them 
look like actual samples of the 
goods), of the line of bias trim- 
ming. 
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Volume! 


URING the year 1922, THE 
WORLD carried 17,244,090 
lines of advertising. This 
volume was 


21.5% of the total volume of 
the morning and Sunday 


field in New York, and 


24.7% of the total volume of 
the weekday field alone. 


The six morning and Sunday papers 
of the city combined showed a gain of 
8% over the preceding year. 


THE WORLD'S gain of 2,723,496 lines was 
nearly 19% over 1921, or more than double 
the ratio of increase of its field. 


Advertisers who are guided by vision in 
the choice of their mediums are centering 
their efforts in 
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David Beecroft, world- 
known Automotive Author- 
ity, has made an intensive 
study of the truck industry. 


His findings and deduc- 
tions will be of interest to 
truck builders and truck 
users as well as to all con- 
cerned with the advertising 
of trucks and truck equip- 
ment. 


“What's Wrong with the 
Truck Industry?” by 
David Beecroft 


Write for your copy. 


Feb. 15,1923 


MOTOR TRANSPORT, for- 
merly the COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE, is devoted to the de- 
velopment of the art and science 
of the transport of commodities 
by Motor truck, the transport of 
passengers by Motor bus and the 
transportation of both by gaso- 
line railroad car. 


Addressed to fleet owners and 
to those concerned with fleet 
operation—its mission is to ana- 
lyze all problems which properly 
come within the scope—and to 
assist in the solution of those 
problems by means of editorial 
discussion. 
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We have thought of the truck solely as a substitute 
for the horse-drawn vehicle and the term “horsepower” 
has even found its way into technical lingo—an ex- 
pression of the truck’s capacity measured in “horse.” 
But this -_ of the truck is too limited. too cir- 
cumscribed. We have failed to realize that the truck 
is not an end in itself, but rather a means to an 
end—a tool of industry, whose use brings us face to 
face with a score of problems of which the truck itself 
as a mere mechanical assembly is the least important. 


#ruck Problem isn’t a 
roblem—it’s a problem 
f transportation ! 


NEW era has dawned in 

the Truck Industry—an 

era in which the truck itself, 

as a mechanical unit, will be 

regarded not as a major con- 

sideration, but as one which is 
of secondary importance. 

It will not be the truck, but 


will be problems of transpor- 
tation. Problems that are 
parallel to the problems of the 
railroads, but which in their 
application to truck usage are 
essentially new. , 

And so the change of name 
from Commercial Vehicle to 
Motor Transport and the wid- 


the organization behind the 
truck that will count in the 
new era and only those truck 
operators who sense this new 
need and build accordingly will 


ening of its editorial scope is 
but in keeping with the evolu- 
tion of the Industry. 

We announce Motor Trans- 
port —a fleet owner paper — 


meet with real success. 
The problems of the new era 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


New York, U. P, C. Bldg.; Chicago. Mallers Bldg.; Boston, 185 Devonshire St.; Philadelphia, 
Widener Bldg.; Cleveland, Guardian Bldg.; Detroit, 317 Fort St., West; Indianapolis, 1212 
Merchants’ Bank Bldg. 


Publishers | of AUTOMOTIVE | INDUSTRIES, WORLD, MOTOR AGE, MOTOR 
TRANSPORT, EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICA R BOAT, DISTRIBUTION & WARE- 
HOUSING, THE TIRE RATE BOOK, ‘THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE DIRECTORY, 


Motor 
Teanonoct 


FORMERLY COMMERCIAL VEHICLE 


published twice a month—first 
issue March Ist. 





MOTOR 
MOTO 
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The effect of this advertising on 
the consumer brings her into the 
notions department of the retail 
store with a newly created con- 
sciousness of new wants. The 
company’s advertising to the re- 
tailer was designed to put him in 
a position to satisfy those wants. 

A broadside, entitled “It’s for 
your own good,” presented the 
merchant with a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole advertising effort, 
with reproductions of a new 
counter display case, window dis- 
play card, the consumer cata- 
logue, trade and national maga- 
zine advertisements. Elaborate 
sample books were made up in 
compact form and placed in the 
hands of jobbers’ salesmen and 
the notions buyers of retail stores. 
The company’s salesmen calling 
on jobbers, were fully instructed 
in all details of the campaign be- 
fore it started, and their co- 
operation was an important fac- 
tor in the success of the whole 
plan. 

The campaign was _ successful 
beyond expectations—in bringing 
thousands of requests for cata- 
logues from consumers, including 
many enthusiastic letters from 
users of the product; in increas- 
ing sales to present dealers; in 
securing orders from new dealers ; 
in co-operation from jobbers’ 
salesmen and in greatly increased 
sales by the company’s own repre- 
sentatives. 

} 


Company Name Changed to 
That of Product 


The O6crtel Roofing Manufacturing 
Company, East St. Louis, IIl., asphalt 
shingles and roll roofings, has changed 
its name to the Stormcote Roofing Cor- 
poration so that it may be identified 
with its products which recently were 
registered under the trade-marked name 
of “Stormcote.” 

The company has never advertised in 
the past but, according to R. P. Munger, 
president, some money is now being 
appropriated for advertising. 

t 


Western Apple Growers in 
Newspaper Campaign 

The Yakima Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion is using large newspaper space to 
advertise “Big ” apples, with the 
slogan “Buy them by the Box.” The 
copy, beneath a cut showing a smiling 
family, advises to “bake them one apiece 
tonight.” 
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Western Office of “Hearst’s 
International” Reorganized 


The Western advertising department 
of Hearst’s International at Chicago 
has been reorganized and an advertising 
council formed which will be under the 
direct management of Richard H. 
Waldo, publisher. Mr. Waldo will 
divide his time equally between the 
New York and Chicago offices. 

The following, who recently have 
joined Hearst’s International advertis- 
ing staff, are members of this council: 

Conover, who will be in charge 
of the Michigan territory. He was 
formerly a member of the executive 
board of the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany, and recently has been Eastern 
advertising manager of the New York 
Evening Post. 

Willard E. Stevens, in charge of the 
northern Ohio territory. He formerly 
was Western manager of McClure’s 
Magazine. 

John P. Ahrens, Jr., who will cover 
the Northwestern territory, includin 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and North an 
South Dakota, etc. Mr. Ahrens was 
recently Western manager of The Amer- 
ican Boy and has been with System 
and the “Automobile Blue Book.” 

H. V. Davis, who will cover the ter- 
ritories of southern Indiana, southern 
Ohio, and Kentucky. Mr. Davis re- 
cently had been with the Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Company of Chicago. Be- 
fore that he was with Klau-Van Pieter- 
——, Inc., Milwaukee, and 
Johnson, Read & Company, Inc., and 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, advertising 
agencies of Chicago. 

ohn MacDemott has been ap- 
pointed office manager. He was pre- 
viously with the United States Army 
as a major of infantry. 


National Radio Advertiser 
from Salt Lake City 


Nathaniel Baldwin, Inc., manufactur- 
er of radio receivers, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has placed its advertising 
account with Stevens and Wallis, Incor- 
porated, advertising agency, also of 
Salt Lake City. direct-mail and 
dealer helps campaign will be con- 
ducted on a national scale. 


-With National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau 


F. J. Evans has been added to the 
staff of the New York office of the 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, 
Ine. He was formerly with the 
Thos. Cusack Company at Chicago as 
manager of the poster department. 


Joins Isaac Goldmann Company 


A. Stephens, formerly advertising 
manager of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, has 
joined the sales department of the Isaac 
Goldmann Company, New York printers. 
At one time he was with the Brad 
Stephens Company of Boston. 
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HIS is the eleventh consecutive yea 
Baking Powder Company have been 


Millions of housewives, who have Royal Baking Powde 
which also act as a daily follow-up on all other mé 
more biscuits, muffins, pancakes, etc. That brings tifa 
increases the ‘‘ home turnover.” 


Within every half hour throughout the active day t® 
the United States than the total circulation of Amerid 
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“appetite appeal” cards of the Royal 
d in the Street Cars of our list. 
mhomes, are directly reached by the Royal car cards, 


e family, influencing them to ‘ask her’’ to make 
man out of more cupboards more often and greatly 


ater advertising audience in the Street Cars of 
weekly or monthly publication. 
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Western Office 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
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Detroit 
Automobile Dealers 
Know 


A well-known New York advertising agency, whose 
name is not mentioned for obvious reasons, sent a ques- 
tionnaire to 23 of Detroit’s leading retail motor car deal- 
ers, asking them for their preference in the use of 


~ Detroit newspapers. At this date nineteen had replied, 


and here are the results: 


FREE PRESS NEWS TIMES 
Ist 12 6 0 
2nd 5 8 2 
3rd 1 1 13 


NOTE THAT 12 OF THE DEALERS, OR 63%, 
NAMED THE DETROIT FREE PRESS AS THEIR 
FIRST CHOICE. 


Three out of the nineteen stated that they use the Free 
Press exclusively, and that they had no second choice. 


Here, then, is unbiased, disinterested, uncolored, un- 
prejudiced evidence of what Detroit motor car dealers 
think of The Detroit Free Press, as well as its two com- 
petitors, as advertising mediums. 


These figures merely serve to enlarge.upon the unin- 
terrupted record of this newspaper as the: preferred 
medium of automotive advertisers of . every class and 


type. ‘oF = 


Che Detroit See Press 


“Advertised by its Achievements” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Foreign Representatives 


New York ~ Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
































Literary Technique That Adver- 
tising Must Master 


A Schooling in the Fundamentals May Bring to Advertising Some of 
the Effect and Clearness of Fine Prose 


By Eric N. Simons 


HE best and finest copy 


man who is an 


fully.. They need, in fact, just 
that extra. touch of genius, that 
mastery of beautiful prose, that is 
the sole. possession of the world’s 
great writers. But although every 
copy writer is not a literary 
genius, there are few who would 
not be all the better for a little 
understanding of how 
prose actually does 
achieve its effects. Genius cannot 
be learned. Technique can, and 
with sorrow I record the fact 
that technique is lacking in the 
work of many copy men who 
having wit, cleverness, and enthu- 
siasm, imagine they have there- 
fore all they need. 

It has to be borne in mind that 
although the general public, for 
whom most advertisements are 
written, know little or nothing 
about technique, they do quite un- 
consciously react to it much more 
than they or we realize. The pub- 
lic knows pretty well when a man 
is writing good stuff, even though 
it cannot always say how it knows. 
Conrad is not the only writer of 
sea-stories who lives or has lived. 
Yet Conrad is read and liked be- 
cause he is a master of word- 
craft. Also education is gradually 
making folks more and more 
fastidious about language. People 
are quicker to detect flaws in Eng- 
lish, more sensitive to false quan- 
tities and solecisms. Therefore 
the copy writer stands only to gain 
by improving his literary tech- 
nique. 


There is a tendency, too, to 
imagine that good prose is hap- 
hazard, accidental; that a change 
in accent or syllable here and 
there makes practically no differ- 
ence to a passage. Let us examine 
that suggestion and see if it is 
justified. 

There comes in one of Wells’s 
books the following fine passage; 
he talks of London: 


Beyond her dark and _ wmeretricious 
splendours, beyond her throned pres- 
ence jewelled with links and points and 
cressets of fire, crowned with stars, 
robed in the night, hiding cruelties, I 
caught a moment’s vision of the coming 
City of Mankind, of a city more won- 
derful than all my dreaming, full of 
life, full of youth, full of the spirit of 
creation. . . . 


Now can the shifting of an 
accent spoil a delicate prose 
rhythmn? I believe it can. Take 
the line: “beyond her dark and 
meretricious splendours. Pig: 


You will note that there is a dis- 
tinct rhythmical flow of syllables 
leading up to a sudden weight of 


emphasis. “Beyond her dark and 
meretricious splendours.” The 
word “meretricious” gives a little 
lilting run of. syllables preparing 
the ear for the balancing effect 
of the sudden sharp emphasis on 
“splendours.” There is a quite 
musical effect in this careful ar- 
rangement of accent. Shift the 
accent in the word “meretricious.” 
Pronounce it “meretricious,” quite 
a likely pronunciation in our pecu- 
liar language. See what a differ- 
ence it makes! The little liltin 
run of syllables has vanishe 
There is a jerkiness in the ac- 
cent. One’s ear tells one that 
the second accent or emphasis 
comes too soon, and that the 
weight of the sentence falls in the 
wrong place. Again, take Con- 
rad’s phrase: “extended its perfect 
level to the perfect circle of the 
dark horizon.” Pronounce it 








74 ; 


horizon! It at once pulls up the 
sentence with a jerk. 

That question of prose rhythm 
has to be remembered by the copy 
writer, and above all by the copy 
writer appealing to educated peo- 
ple. The copy writer who is 
something more than a hack will 
constantly endeavor so to handle 
the English language that every 
line he writes shall express the 
music of syllables in a way that 
seems to him beautiful. The ar- 
rangement of accent and syllable, 
the selection of fitting words, the 
matching of form and thought, 
are what we call style. 

Remember this! A man doesn’t 
begin to write because he has a 
good style. You might as well 
say that a man begins to play 
baseball because he is a good 
pitcher. A man is not born with 
a style, he acquires it. A baby 
is not born with the English 
language—it acquires it. When- 
ever you come across a display 
advertisement or booklet which 
says something with a clearness 
and power that command your ad- 
miration, you must not think that 
the ability to say it in that way 
was accidental to the writer of 
the advertisement. It wasn’t. It 
was something acquired by years 
of patient effort and practice. 

I am not going too deeply into 
the intricacies of style. I am not 
going to discuss closed and open 


vowels, hard and liquid con- 
sonants, Anglo-Saxon or Latin 
words, and other details with 


which the careful writer has at 
some time or other to become ac- 
quainted. But I would like to 
point out that these things ought 
to be studied more frequently 
than they are by copy writers. A 
fine advertisement is no more a 
stroke of luck than a fine poem 
or a fine picture is a stroke of 
luck. A man is born with the 
gift to write, but he has to learn 
how to write well, Any man who 
aspires to be a copy writer has to 
prepare for years of hard, thank- 
less work learning his trade. Even 
if he is a genius, he will never 
be a great genius unless he 
strengthens his genius by training 
it to work in the most efficient 
way. 
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I have given examples of the 
care taken by writers to mak 
their words and sentences musica! 
and have shown how the shiftiny 
of a solitary syllable can offen: 
the sensitive ear and spoil rhythm 
—and rhythm is as integral a part 
of prose as it is of poetry, the 
only difference being that pros: 
rhythm is irregular, poetic rhythm 
regular. But the task of the 
good copy writer must not en 
there. There is not only a music 
of words and sentences that ha 
to be striven for, but a musi 
of paragraphs also. In many way 
a prose passage resembles certain 
forms of music. It is constantl; 
mounting to a crescendo. The 
crescendo must never come too 
soon nor too late. Poise must be 
given to the passage. It must bc 
harmonious or balanced. And 
these things are attained by the 
alternation of short and long sen- 
tences, by rests, by repetitions. 

Taking the alternation of short 
and long sentences first. Here is 
another passage from Wells. 
Mark the steady, rhythmical 
alternation of short and long sen- 
tences. You will see its effective- 
ness. 


Even that whiskey dealer’s advertise- 
ment upon the southern bank became 
through some fantastic transformation 
a promise, an enigmatical promise flashed 
up the river reach in letters of fire. 
London was indeed very beautiful that 
night. Without hope she would have 
seemed not only as beautiful but as 
terrible as a black panther crouching on 
her prey. Our hope redeemed her. 


In that splendid passage you get 
first a long, then a short sentence, 
giving balance to the whole. After 
a time this becomes instinctive in 
the good writer. It is not a ques- 
tion of measurement. 

I spoke also of repetition as 
adding to the beauty of good 
prose. Now repetition is a well- 
known device in poetry. Remem- 
ber the sombre and effective re- 
currence of the word “Never- 
more” in Edgar Allen Poe’s poem 
“The Raven.” Prose also makes 
good use of it. Listen to Wells’s 
employment of the device in the 
passage quoted earlier: “Beyond 
her dark and meretricious splen- 
dours,” etc. 

Turn back to that and you will 
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Three Points 


(This Letter Reproduced by Permission) 





TELEPHONE CONGRESS 1088 


Roy J. Foster & Co. Inc. 
NEW ENGLAND INVESTMENTS 
#0 STATE STREET 


January 30, 1923 





The Christian Science Monitor 
PaImouth Street 
| Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 


We have been advertising in The Christian 
Science Monitor repularly since June 28, 1922, and 
these three points impress us: 

1. That we receive more replies from our 
advertisement in The Christian Science Monitor then we 
receive from any other advertising we do, either direct 
or indirect. 

2. That we sell our New England industrial 
securities to a larger percentage of these inquirers 
than we do to the inquirers through any other medium of 
advertising. 
| 3.. That the customers we have made through 
our advertising in The Christian Science Monitor are of 








a better grade than those made through any other adver- 
tising and are smong the best customers on our books. 


Very truly yours, 
ROY J. FOSTER & CO. INC. 


By 








| Only clean, dependable advertising copy is printed in The 
Christian Science Monitor. This policy has established a 
|| wide reader-confidence which makes the Monitor an especially 
desirable medium for financial advertisers, as well as for 
retailers and manufacturers of nationally-distributed products. 


| The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World 
MEMBER A. B. C, MEMBER ASSOCIATED PRESS 
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find repeated the words “beyond,” 
“and,” “city,” and “full.” Remem- 
ber, not one of those repetitions is 
essential to the actual meaning of 
the sentence. They could all be 
left out without changing the 
meaning. But in case scepticism 
is felt concerning the beauty they 
add to the whole sentence, try 
leaving them out. Then we shall 
be able to see how vastly for the 
worse the whole is altered. 


Reyond her dark and meretriciceus 
splendours and her throned presence 
jewelled with links, points and cressets 
of fire, crowned with stars, robed in 
the night, hiding cruelties, I caught a 
moment’s vision of the coming City of 
Mankind, which was more wonderful 
than all my dreaming, full of life, youth 
and the spirit of creation. . . . 


The beauty of the sentence is 
not wholly destroyed, but it has 
one flat, like stale soda-water. 
t is partly disfigured. 

Now just as the alternation of 
short and long sentences gives 
palance to a paragraph, so the 
alternation of short and long 
paragraphs gives balance to a 
longer piece of copy, such as a 
booklet. It must not be imagined 
that there is any hard and fast 
rule about these things. Two 
long. paragraphs can follow each 
other and be effectively beautiful, 
just as two short ones. The 
same applies to sentences. 

There is no reason why booklet, 
catalogue, folder and advertise- 
ment writing should not reach a 
high standard of literary art. 
Pianos, talking machines, automo- 
biles, etc., all call for the creation 
of atmosphere by the copy writer 
who tries to write stuff that will 
help sell them. But creation of 
atmosphere is in itself a form of 
art, and the principles of art can 
be understood and carried out by 
the humblest man who ever 
wielded a pen as well as by the 
greatest. 


Ralph Foss with McGraw- 
Hill Co. 


Ralph Foss, formerly in charge of 
sales for the American Book Company 
and more recently vice-president in 
charge of sales for the Business Train- 
ing Corporation, has joined the circula- 
ition department of the McGraw Hill 
Company, Inc., New York. 
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The Return of Horseshoe 
Pitching Advertised to Dealers 


“In another month or so—as soon a: 
the first balmy days of spring arrive—- 
horseshoe pitching is coming back with 
a stronger kick than ever. There’s go- 
ing to be an unheard-of demand for 
shoes, and the supply may not be equa! 
on.” 

This is the introduction of an adver- 
tisement addressed to hardware dealers 
by the Warren Tool and Forge Co., 

arren, O. A brief explanation of 
the quality of the shoes then follows. 

The copy closes by offering a free 
pair of “Warren’s” to the first hundred 
dealers writing to the company on their 
letterheads. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Report 


Sales Gain 

Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, for 1922 
estimates total sales of more than $30,- 
000,000 over 1921, based on figures of 
$68,677,275 for the first ten months in 
1922, as compared with $51,360,378 in 
1921. Net profits for the first nine 
months of 1922 amounted to $3,461,370. 
Production in 1922 of Overlands and 
Wiliys-Knights increased more than 100 
per cent over 1921. 


Features Its Advertising in 


Dealer Copy 


The Hudson Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, in 600-line newspaper space ad 
dressed to prospective dealers, features 
its farm and business paper, newspaper 
and magazine advertising as one of the 
advantages offered to those taking the 
Hudson-Essex franchise. The lance 
of the copy is devoted to facts concern 
ing the company, assets, production and 
prices of models. 


Frank T. Day, Inc., Succeeds 
Knott Agency 


Frank T. Day, recently treasurer of 
Henry Knott, Inc., Boston, has taken 
over the business of that agency and 
incorporated in Massachusetts under the 
name of Frank T. Day, Inc. Mr. Day 
is president and Anna E. Martin, 
formerly secretary of Henry Knott, Inc., 
is treasurer. 


Urges Advertising of 


Vegetables 

. . ae Pp ’ presid t of the 

Vegetable Growers’ Association of 

merica, in addressing that body, 

stated that fruits had come into their 

own through consistent advertising, and 

that advertising would do the same for 
vegetables. if properly conducted. 





Joins New Orleans Agency 


Clarence Reeder, recently on the 
commercial art staff of the New Orleans 
Item. has joined the art department of 
the Chambers Agency, Inc., advertising 
agency. New Orleans. 





New 
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—Popular St. Louis Womens 
Apparel Stone —— 


used 156,488 
agate lines more 
advertising Space 
in The Star during 
1922 than in any 
other St. Louis 
newspaper ~ ~ 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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your printing? 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building © Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 





The Legerdemain of the Advertising 


Camera 


Photography Can Be Made to Mystify Very Ingeniously When 
Conditions Justify It 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


TERY often, in order to illumine 

a selling argument or properly 

to visualize a- unique headline, 

photographs must resort to meth- 
ods that seem mysterious. 

Those unacquainted with how 
it is done ‘are very much mys- 
tified, although it is no more mys- 
terious or inexplicable than the 
hazardous “stunts” of the mo- 
tion-picture business. 

Camera experts have perfected 
the double-exposure idea to the 
point where very grotesque blends 
of two contrary elements are ac- 
complished. In other words, two 
exposures, made at different times, 
are put on a single negative. Some 
very famous “ghost” pictures, 
photographically perfect, have 
been produced in this fashion. 

It is merely a matter of under- 
standing photography and of map- 
ping out operations in advance. 
We have all seen the astounding 
composite. pictures, where a por- 
trait, say symbolic of the musi- 
cal profession, is made up of 
impressions of thirty or more 
faces, one melting into the other, 
finally to form a baffling, haunt- 
ing whole? The camera is fixed 
in its position and a number of 
separate exposures made, one on 
top of the other, under similar 
lighting conditions. Or the same 
thing can be done from individual 
photographs, the artist not work- 
ing from live models at all. 

But a much more common prac- 
tice is that of cutting and fitting 
negatives or making a mosaic of 
actual prints, and so carefully and 
perfectly pasting them together 
that when a new photograph is 
made or when a half-tone is or- 
dered direct from the original, the 
patching does not show. 

No special skill is required to 
accomplish this. 

Here is a case in point: an ad- 


vertiser wishes to bring out the 
thought that people who live away 
from proximity to g roads, 
virtually “live in a desert.” The 
specifications called for a modern 
cottage set in the midst of a vast 
and bleak expanse of sand, far 
from civilization. Now no pho- 
tographer could find such a pic- 
ture in reality. It is easy, on the 
other hand, to find photographs of 
deserts and of cottages, separate 
and apart. 


A UNION OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


An artist first mounted an en- 
larged photo print of a desert 
scene on cardboard, allowed it 
to dry perfectly, and then, after 
silhouetting a pretty little bunga- 
low, mounted it, in turn, in posi- 
tion, on the desert picture, being 
first careful to see that the per- 
spective of the house was in com- 
plete sympathy with the perspec- 
tive of sands and far horizon. 
Now photographs have a certain 
degree of thickness. The super- 
imposed print would have “thrown 
a shadow” because of these outer 
edges, as cut with a pair of scis- 
sors or, better: still, a very sharp 
knife, had they not been “bevelled 
down” by means of rubbing over 
with very fine sandpaper. A good 
knife can also be used. When 
this is done the edges disappear, 
although a certain amount of re- 
touching is necessary. 

Care must be taken nct to al- 
low any of the glue or paste to 
remain on the surface of the print 
in its superimposed shape, for 
these shiny surfaces are apt to 
show up when the engraver 
makes his negative. Rubber ce- 
ment is preferred by experts, be- 
cause, after drying, it can be 
quickly and thoroughly cleared 
away with a chunk of its own 
kind. Rubber cement holds prints 
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firmly in place. If an error is 
made a little benzine flooded over 
the surface permits one to lift the 
print up again. With paste or 
glue the under surface would be 
ruined. When mounting photo- 
graphic combinations be sure there 
are no lumps on the 
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who was brought into conference, 

“Don’t quite get you,” replied 
the head of the sales departmeat. 

“Show accessories and mining 
atmosphere in miniature,” was the 
response, “and display the ma- 
chines in detail, in giant size, all 





mounting side, for 
the smallest foreign 
particle will mar the 
surface. 

When the engrav- 
ing was made of the 
desert scene, so far as 
the average reader 
was concerned some 
photographer had ac- 
tually found a lone 
bungalow out on the 
sandy wastes and 
snapped it. There was 
the conclusive evi- 
dence of the camera 
detail. 

It seems not to oc- 
cur to advertisers that 
they have in their 
own files of photo- 
graphs the raw mate- 
rial for many _ re- 
markable and origi- 











nal compositions, and 
that magic need not 
be employed to create 
them. A pair of scis- 
sors and a paste pot can accom- 
plish marvels very often. 

Perspective and its hard and fast 
rules is the’ one stumbling block. 
There should not be a clash in 
this respect. If absolute realism is 
desired, perspectives should match. 

It came to an advertiser in 
business. papers some time ago 
that his iHustrations were becom- 
ing very commonplace and mo- 
notonous: They’ consisted of 
rather prosaic views of mining 
apparatus from negatives sent in 
by field salesmen. But as there 
were hundreds of other similar 
photographic: illustrations in the 
samé publications, the campaign 
was not of a character to claim 
any individuality. 

“Why not give your next cam- 
paign a character of its own by 
minimizing the background de- 
tail and enlarging upon your 
machinery?” an artist inquired 


HOW THE PACKARD MOTOR, CAR COMPANY USED THE 
CAMERA TO VISUALIZE THE 


“DESIRE” IDEA 


photographically, for realism, be- 
cause I do‘not think your class 
of readers will appreciate origi- 
nal drawings. They want camera 
proof.” 

“Go to it,” acceded the sales 
manager. “It isn’t clear in my 
mind yet, but I’m willing to he 
shown.” 

The artist proceeded to make 
good with his suggestion. In the 
company files he came across any 
number of excellent long-distance 
views of mining properties, some 
of them covering a mile or more 
of land, with mountain ranges, 
shafts, work-houses and rivers. 

From old catalogues photo- 
graphs, near-on views of mining 
machinery were secured, silhou- 
etted neatly and mounted upon thc 
vista prints, one to each panoramic 
view. The effect was startling, 
for at once the mechanisms 
loomed mountain high, by contrast, 
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ference, 
replied 
rtmeat. 
mining 
was the 
1e ma- 
ize, all 
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Put Giant Ads in the plan 
BY increasing the return from the national copy, Giant 
Ads have earned their place in the well thought out 





plan. The Giant Ad’s exact likeness to the magazine 
advertisement which originally convinced the prospect, 
serves as a forceful reminder of both the advertisement 
and the product. It re-awakens his decision to buy, 
formed when he first read the copy in the magazines, 


class The Knapp-Felt Giant Ad is typical. At work in the 
origi- dealers’ stores, it will gather in the prospects who were 
a convinced by the advertisement in the February 17th 
soles Saturday Evening Post, who would forget or postpone 
a my buying were it not for this reminder. 

es Copy and art work which represent your best ability; 
make engravings, composition and space which represent a 
n the considerable investment, deserve Giant Ads to back them 
es up. Put Giant Ads in the plan, one for each insertion. 
tance os . ° 

ations The cost? Surprisingly low. Discount given when 
more contract is made for four or moré Giant Ads. 

mees, Giant Ads can be made any size up to 38x50 and in any 


number of colors. Write or phone for rate 
card, and descriptive booklet 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York PHONE; Madison Square 3680 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE: CENTURY BUILDING PHONE: SMITHFIELD 1162 


GIANT ADS 
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rising impressively above huts, 
shaft-houses and mountains, until 
they touched the sky. 

With an air-brush, first study- 
ing the lights, the artist then blew 
in partially transparent shadows 
at the base of each machine, where 
it came in contact with the 
ground. The patching was not 
visible after plate-making, and the 
campaign was the hit of the sea- 
son. Competitors were somewhat 
at a loss to know how the strange 
illustrations had been created. 
Such photographs amaze and mys- 
tify many persons. 

Incomplete photographs can be 
made complete by superimposing 
other parts, as when a manufac- 
turer of bathroom fixtures wished 
to introduce life into a series of 
catalogue illustrations. Two dozen 
very fine exposures had been made 
of completely furnished bathrooms 
of an ultra-modern type. No one 
had thought, at that time, how- 
ever, to introduce figures. And 
time did not permit of taking them 
all over again, as the temporary 
fixtures had been dismantled. 

Here is how the series was suc- 
cessfully realized, despite the 
handicap, and in a space of two 
days. Tracings were made of the 
interiors and on these tracings a 
figure artist roughly sketched in 
figures of maids, housewives, chil- 
dren. This was a provision for 
establishing both pose and size. 

Models to fit the scenes were 
sent for and posed in exact ac- 
cordance with the poses on the 
tracings, the photographer regu- 
lating their sizes by the same 
chart. The prints were silhouetted 
and mounted into the individual 
rooms. Retouched, the proofs for 
final showing gave no indication 
of the photographic “trick” that 
had been played, and the catalogue 
was enlivened by just that much. 

Sometimes the dovetailing is 
very intricate. In the case of an- 
other catalogue it was necessary 
to show a sectional view of differ- 
ent houses, as if a side had been 
cut away, bringing to view the 
various rooms and their furnish- 
ing. A photographer first made 
exterior pictures of a number of 
handsome residences. The line of 
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vision was at a slight elevation. 
Then separate interiors were taken 
of rooms, from the doorways, to 
secure as wide a range as pos- 
sible. By patching, cutting and 
trimming, the room. prints were 
superimposed over the views of 
the houses and arranged to con- 
form to different locations and 
floors. In the meanwhile, the out- 
lines, roofs, foundations and 
backgrounds of the first series of 
pictures were left intact.. A 
most interesting type of cut-away 
picture was produced and in a 
manner that baffled those who did 
not know how it was done. 


COMPARISON ILLUSTRATIONS 


It is always possible to secure 
comparison illustrations, where 
one unit is entirely out of pro- 
portion to the other. A man, ap- 
parently fifty feet high, can be 
made to walk along the street of 
a village, the roofs of the houses 
barely reaching to his knees. 

A “city of factories” is always 
interesting and inexplicable to the 
uninitiated. Thus, if an organi- 
zation is made up of thirty fac- 
tories, situated in different parts 
of the country, and it is desired 
to show them in group forma- 
tion, as a community of plants, all 
in a single area, the photographic- 
artist is in a position to wave his 
wand and say, “very well.” 

But he himself must go to the 
various plants and make his own 
pictures of each, for here again 
the element of perspective enters. 
There must be some common basis 
of vision to hold them on _the 
same plane. Otherwise the com- 
position would be askew, un- 
natural, ridiculous. But once an 
expert has secured sympathetic 
perspective prints, it is fairly easy 
to group them, after silhouetting, 
and mount them into a clever ap- 
pearance of a city of factories. 

A factory can be set down in 
the heart of a business street; it 
can be put in the -heart of a deep 
wood ; it can appear on a mountain 
peak, or it may be swept over a 
high waterfall, in order to give 
emphasis to selling arguments. 

All of this may be done with 
patched photographs. 
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Subject: Analysis of Sales Territory 


fo con- “Wasted effort” is certainly the right label to paste on 
is and many of the sales analyses being prepared today. 
he out- You ask a manufacturer to give you a detailed statement 
3 and of his sales distribution and he sends you a list of his prin- 
ries of cipal wholesale distributors and the counties included in 
a A their districts, together with the sales in each county. 
t-away What good does this record of sales by counties do you? 
_ in a It is no check on the salesmen, for when you attempt to 
ho did analyze the work of a particular man and his district, you 
a then know he does not work by counties. He “makes” towns 
NS and cities. The counties are supplied alphabetically, but 
the salesman travels along a railroad which doesn’t run 
secure through counties arranged that way. The first thing that 
where must be done with such an analysis in order to put it in 
f pro- comprehensive form is to get a detailed map and see how the 
in, ap- salesman would cover that particular territory—the towns 
an that he would “hit” along the route, their population and 
‘eet of other facts that would go to make his work more effective. 
houses When you are finished, you find that that particular territory 
: has possibly 62 towns, each with a population exceeding 
lways 2,000, in which not one sale has been made during the year. 
to the Some of the towns have 5,000 or 10,000 or 25,000 or even 
rgani- 50,000 population with no sales. With such data you can 
y fac- find the weak spots and go after them. You can’t do it when 
Parts your records are based on a list of alphabetically arranged 
esired counties—they don’t give you a true visualization of a district. 
orma- Then, again, you get the various “Population Distribution” 
ts, all books in front of you and you find that most of them group 
aphic- their population by the size of the towns—so many towns in 
ve his the State of 2,000 to 5,000 population. So many 5,000 to 
10,000—10,000 to 25,000—25,000 to 50,000—50,000 to 100,000 
tothe and cities over 100,000 population. But that is not the way 
owe a sales force covers a State. What good does all that endless 
again tabulation of figures do? It misrepresents facts many times. 
nters. The least you can say is that it is misleading. 
basis An advertising agency is not worthy of the name if it is 
n the not practical. The advertising agency cannot understand the 
com successful marketing of goods if it does not have firmly in 
— mind the practical processes by which the orders for goods 
7 = are obtained. 
thetic When the advertising agency does understand marketing 
easy details, then it is better fitted to handle local or national 
ting, ’ advertising in ways that will get the maximum cooperation 
e o> from the sales force. Without this cooperation the adver- 
es. tising will be far less productive. 
yn in 
et; it Very truly yours, 
deep 
_ WR utd Company 
ver a : 
=" After March Ist Advertising Agency 
teh 454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. parece aaa 


The next letter in this series will appear in PRINTERS’ INK issue of Mar. 1. 
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Let Farm and Home help 
pass along the facts 
about rural credits 

to your dealers 


There is every indication that within 
the next few weeks the U.S. Govern- 
ment will have adopted a rural credit 
policy which will place farmers more 
nearly on the same basis as other 
business men in the financing of their 
operations. 


When this is done it is of the utmost 
importance that every farmer—and 
every manufacturer and dealer who 
seeks farm trade—know just how the 
various credit plans will ‘‘work.”’ 


In order to make the whole thing as 
plain as A. B.C. to his readers, the 
Editor of Farm and Home (for over 
thirty years one of the foremost 
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advocates of the plans now before 
Congress) told in the March issue 
‘ust how to take advantage of their 
provisions. | 


Thousands of reprints of this article 
are being sent to manufacturers who 
want them for their dealers. 


Farm and Home is glad to make this 
contribution in order to assure the 
greatest possible benefit to domestic 
commerce from the rural credits 
legislation— this year. 


Send for one of these reprints and let us 
know how many you want for your dealers. 


FARM”? FROME 
The National Magazine of Rural Life 


_DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


WILLIAM A. WHITNEY, Advertising Counselor 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
’ J, Lewis Draper J. W. Hastie 
Western Manager New York Manager 
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HIGHWAY, LIGHTHOUSES 


Your Lighthouse 
advertising renders 
a public service. 


HI GRIWANAE CHintiOUSEEEO 


SEV ZANE EM NEWER S EN 

















The “King System” vs. the “Con- 
ference Method” in Industry 


A Discussion of the Advantages and Disadvantages of These Two 
Methods ’ 


GENERAL Exectric CoMPANY 
Scuenectapy, N, Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 
wish reference to articles that dis- 
cuss the work of an advertising depart- 
ment in regard to the following: 

First: The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of having our work done after a 
conference of the men in the department. 

Seconp: The advantages and dis- 
advantages of giving a single man a 
proposition and letting him work it out 
alone. 

I trust that this information will be 
specific enough to enable you to give us 
the assistance which we ask. You may 
be sure that your co-operation in the 
past has always been very helpful. 


GENERAL Evectric ComPANy, 
W. A. Bowe. 


‘THE specific questions asked by 
Mr. Bowe have been covered 
in Printers’ INK incidentally un- 
der subjects such as the organiza- 
tion of an advertising department, 
but in connection with many other 
details. The advertising depart- 
ment is an integral part of any 
industry, and the details of its 
organization depend upon com- 
pany policy generally. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 
conference system in industry is 
a decidedly broad field of inquiry. 
We have asked several business 
men their views on this subject. 
and are glad to set them down, to- 
gether with our own. 

The president of a successful 
manufacturing company said, dis- 
cussing one-man rule as opposed 
to the conference system in any 
department: “The King idea is 
being as thoroughly diseredited 
nowadays in business as it is al- 
most everywhere else in the 
world. About the only kind of 
business that is being run today 
as a one-man proposition is the 
crossroads country store. As 
soon as the business gets to be 
at all sizable it must take. into 
consideration the various factors 
within the organization which will 
be affected by any given decision. 
And a decision upon credit, adver- 
tising, sales or finance all affect 
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other departments. I believe that 
any man who insists that the head 
of a department should have full 
and absolute authority upon a mat- 
ter of policy is barking up the 
wrong tree. He is insisting again 
upon the old days of a ‘one-man 
only’ business which has been for- 
gotten along with the hoopskirts 
and horse cars of a day that is no 
more. 

“T would no more think of sit- 
ting down in my office and decid- 
ing right off the bat to put out 
three new models of my machine 
or to make some drastic changes 
in my sales or distribution meth- 
ods without calling in. people 
around me who know the various 
phases of our business, than I 
would of buying a new kind of 
washing machine or kitchen cabi- 
net without getting my wife’s ad- 
vice on it. A man who used to 
thunder around a plant, set his 
jaw and say, ‘Do things this way 
or out you go’ is being displaced 
by the man who consults with the 
key man in his organization. He 
gets the advice of everyone who 
can help him before he puts a new 
policy mto effect.” 

This particular man does not 
have a great many useless confer- 
ences around his plant either. It 
is his plan to take up in an off- 
hand way during business hours 
with the men who head the various 
departments, matters which affect 
the whole business vitally. An- 
other man asked whether he be- 
lieved in one-man decisions sug- 
gested that trying to do it all 
himself, whether the man was 
purchasing agent, sales manager, 
vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion or the president himself was 
hurting a great many businesses. 

This man said, “In order to 
have a policy worth while it must 
be believed in by most of the 
men who have to carry it out. The 
best way to get them to believe 
in it is to consult them about it 
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beforehand. When we make any 
decision in our plant we like to 
share the responsibility, and thus 
share the co-operation which is 
necessary to put any changes of 
policy over with the best possible 
effect. To get the loyalty of a 
whole department back of an idea 
no one man should make arbitrary 
decisions on matters of funda- 
mental policy. The advertising 
manager who insists -that he 
should have final authority in all 
matters of advertising is, it seems 
to other executives, trying to put 
advertising on a different plane 
than other important departments 
of the business. The credit man 
doesn’t have final authority nor 
the financial man, nor the vice- 
president in my concern,” said this 
individual, “so why should a sin- 
gle man have final authority on 
such an important thing as adver- 
tising unless he wishes to con- 
sider his job as something apart 
from the main policy of the busi- 
ness? The credit manager in our 
organization has greatly improved 
the efficiency of his department by 
consulting with the sales manager 
before he makes any drastic 
changes in our list of accounts. 
If he considered himself supreme 
in his department and made his 
own arbitrary decisions he would 
be hurting the whole business.” 


CO-OPERATION IS SECURED IN 
ADVANCE 


The obvious advantages of the 
conference method of getting 
work done is that it secures co- 
operation and loyalty in advance. 
The obvious disadvantages are 
that conferences, if they are too 
formal, take up a great deal of 
valuable time which might be 
spent in productive effort. The 
advantages of giving a single man 
a proposition and letting him 
work it out alone is that he often 
does it more quickly. The dis- 
advantages of this plan are that 
the people who have not had their 
ideas consulted beforehand are 
not, naturally, so enthused about 
the plan as they would have been 
otherwise. 

These two questions are well 
answered in a plan by which & 
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big manufacturing company in 
Ohio solves this problem. This 
compatiy has many different sell- 
ing plans for different products. 
It arranged its plans so _ that 
personal prejudices after the de- 
Cision is made don’t count, by 
having the decision made in the 
first place by a board instead of 
by an individual, The object is 
accomplished by a system of in- 
terlocking committees which have 
been carefully developed. There 
is an executive committee, which 
is the senior committee; an adver- 
tising committee, a sales com- 
mittee and a number of minor 
committees such as office efficiency. 
etc. A member of the executive 
committee is a member of each of 
the two minor committees so that 
their deliberations may be con- 
ducted from knowledge of condi- 
tions in all branches of the busi- 
ness. The advertising committee, 
for example, cannot get off in a 
corner and draw _ conclusions 
which are at variance with some- 
thing the producing department is 
planning. Similarly, one of the 
sales managers is on the adver- 
tising committee. A member of 
the advertising committee is on 
the office committee, and so on. 

Thus each employee of the com- 
pany in any executive capacity has 
something to do with the manage- 
ment outside of his own immedi- 
ate department, and each gets a 
general knowledge of the whole 
business. When matters are 
brought up in one committee and 
carried forward to another, there 
is a member of the originating 
committee to.explain the situa- 
tion. When the executive com- 
mittee finally passes on a ques- 
tion of policy, its members have 
personal knowledge of all the 
steps which have already been 
taken in the matter. There is 
every opportunity given for the 
expression of personal opinion, 
but decisions are made from the 
standpoint of the business as a 
whole. 

As many meetings are usually 
held at lunch time or after hours, 
company time is not wasted in a 
long period of useless delibera- 
tion, The advantages: of a con- 
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“Child Life” every month—live, 
growing, spending families with children 
in them. Not a day passes but what they 
purchase or consider the purchase of some 
articles needed in the care of their 
youngsters. They appreciate and select the 
best, especially when the children are con- 
cerned. 

Talk to the mothers of such families by 
advertising in “Child Life.” The mother 
is the one who does the buying. You get 
her attention in the happiest possible way 
by advertising in “Child Life.” She is 
sensitively atune to the needs of her little 
ones when she is reading to them out of 


the wealth of rhyme and story in “Child 


Life.” Advertise in “Child Life” 
m™ | all that is needed in the care and edu- 
cation of children—clothing, toilet 
goods, nursery furniture and books 
and toys. 


_ Write to-day for rates, detailed informa- 
tion and a copy of “Child Life” to look over. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 








Mothers who select read 


_CHELD LIFE to eens eee 
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ference system are so great in 
securing co-operation that it would 
seem the disadvantages of the 
plan, consisting mostly of the 
time element, could well be ironed 
out in any organization. 

Real harmony and co-operation 
among all the working forces of 
an industry are essential. The 
exchange of opinions and confer- 
ence decisions lead to the sort of 
co-operation that works.—[Ed. 
PriInTErS’ INK. 


Why a Produce Wholesaler 
Advertises 


The Neitert Produce Company, Evans- 
ville, Ind., wholesale dealers in car- 
load lots of perishable commodities, 
used a quarter page of newspaper space 
to tell ‘the pet why it advertised 
when it sold nothing direct to con- 
sumers. The reasons set forth in this 
copy may be summarized as follows: 
The grocer who advertised usually 
featured other things than kale greens, 
for instance. So if greens were to be 
disposed of within the reasonable time 
in which they will keep fresh, the public 
had to be told before the grocers were 
stocked. Thus the advertising from 
which public and grocers, competitors 
and advertisers alike, reap benefit, and 
which expedites the movement of greens 
to the ultimate consumer. 


Johns-Manville Plans Broad 
Dealer Campaign 


Dealer eaomnidins that costs the 
dealer nothing Qanned by Johns- 
Manville, Inc., ioe ork, manufacturer 
of brake lining and other automobile 
accessories, In business-paper copy the 
company describes a campaign to begin 
this month in newspapers. Each adver- 
tisement will bear the name of the 
local Johns-Manville brake lining dealer 
without expense to him, and will urge 
motorists “to drive ’round to your 
place now and at regular intervals in 
the future to have their brakes in- 
spected. This cannot fail to bring you 
@ great number of new customers,” the 
business-paper copy points out. 


New Account for Philadelphia 
Agency 
The F. J. Stokes Machine Company, 
Philadelphia, has placed its account with 
Arthur Engleman, advertising agent 
of that city. Business papers and direct- 
mail advertising will be used. 


Joins Pacific Coast Agency 


R. J. Prohaska has joined the art 
department of K. Leroy Hamman and 
the Johnston-Ayres Company, Inc., affili- 
ated San Francisco advertising agencies. 
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Another Reason for the Failure 
of Day & Martin 


Mutvuat Service CorPoraTIoN 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I knew Day & Martin very well 
at one time. In the days of the ‘old 
“spit and polish” blacking, they shared 
the field with one other large British 


manufacturer. (The “Warren” of 
Charles Dickens’ day had faded out 
years before. 

While it is probably true that dis- 


continuance of their advertising was the 
final cause of their downfall, I believe 
it was their resolute adherence to the 
old-style blacking, long after the newer 
and better polishes had dominated the 
field, that hurt them as much as any- 
thing. 

Advertising is a great power but it 
will not long suffice to keep alive an 
obsolete product: in the face of such 
competition. The protagonists of the 
new polishes were among the most ag- 
gressive of British advertisers and it 
is little wonder that “D. & M.,” as 
they were affectionately known, should 
have at‘last succumbed to such a com- 
bination. Rather, the wonder is, they 
lasted so long. 

There is a_ lesson here for every 
manufacturer—keep your eye on your 
competitor’s product as well as your 
own or some day he will beat you out 
of your own market. 

Mutvuat Service CoRpPorRATION, 
Austen Boram. 


National Cloak and Suit 


Company Reports Profits 

The National Cloak and Suit Com- 
pany, New York, reports net sales for 
1922 of $45,357,566 as compared with 
$37,481,210 in 1921;- $47,704,428 in 
1920, and $39,449,985 in 1919. Net 
profits after a bonus to employees, Fed- 
eral taxes and other charges, amounted 
to $1,790,617, in contrast with deficits 
of $2,439,902 in 1921 -and $1,349,917 
in 1920, and a profit of $1,649,133 in 
1919. In the number of orders re- 
ceived, all prior records were surpassed 
with 7,620,098 in 1922, as compared 
with 5,512,405 in 1921, 6,038,269 in 
1920, and 5,667,132 in 1919. 


A New Straw Hat Slogan 
The National’ Association of Straw 
Hat Manufacturers of America has 
adopted a new slogan, “Every man 
should wear at least three straw hats,” 
which will be used in straw hat adver- 
tising during 1923. The slogan pre- 
viously used was: “A straw hat for 
every occasion.” 


The Wilson List ‘Appoints 


U. S. Representative 
The Wilson Publishing Corporation 
of Toronto, Ltd., publisher of the Wil- 
son list, has appointed the C. L. Houser 
Company, New York, as its. Eastern 
representative in the United States. 
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CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


A city of homes! 


NE hundred and forty-one thou- 

sand families in Cincinnati live in 
homes. Forty thousand of these families 
own their own homes! 


A city of homes—a city of, home- 
owners. A city of people who have 
money to buy; people who are regular, 
consistent buyers — the kind of buyers 
you have only to sell once. 


And in Cincinnati there is a “home 
newspaper,” the TIMES-STAR, which 
goes into four out of five of these 
141,000 homes. 


A dominant home atmosphere—a dom- 
inant home newspaper. 


Naturally, local and national advertisers 
use more display space in the TIMES- 
STAR than in any other paper, even 
including those with Sunday editions. 





Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


TIMES‘STAR 


Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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Departme 
Discoverll 
Small Tow 


New Figures for Nation 


In cities over 10,000 population, - 44,712,856 (42.32) 
In towns under 10,000 population, 29,383,495 (27.7%) 
Living on farms, - - - 31,614,269 (29.92) 


The New Discovery 


Census figures showed 42,436,776 liv- 
ing in unincorporated towns and 
on farms. 


Department of Commerce figures 
show 31,614,269 people living actually 
on farms. This gives a new figure, 
therefore, of 10,822,507 living in un- 
incorporated small towns. 


These people are, in a real sense, small 
town people and should be approached 
as such. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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anof Commerce 
eril10,822,507 More 
wiPeople 


North Central States 


2) In cities over 10,000 population, - 14,571,910 (42.8%) 

,) In towns under 10,000 population, 9,362,653 (27.5%) 

) Living onfarms, - - - 10,085,229 (29.62) 
The Small Town 


Is a substantial proportion of 
the population. 


Is the gateway to the farm. 
Demands special sales effort. 


Responds favorably to national 
advertising. 


Responds only to special cir- 
culation effort. 


Is reached forcibly in the Mid- 
dle West by 


y | People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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New York 
Advertising Club to 
Have New Home 





HE New York Advertising 

Club, which for some time 
has been considering plans and 
sites for a new clubhouse, has 
definitely decided that it will have 
its new quarters at 23 Park Ave- 
nue, the northeast corner of Park 
Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street. 

Through its directors and build- 
ing committee it has purchased 
the property on that site, a five- 
story residence, at a price of 
$277,500. An initial payment of 
$10,000 has been made, and will 
be followed by a second payment 
of $40,000 at the time of closing 
title on May 14, 1923. The re- 
maining part of the purchase 
price, $227,500, will be covered by 
the purchaser taking a purchase 
money mortgage for one year 
from May 14, 1923. It is estimated 
that the entire investment will ap- 
proximate $500,000. The differ- 
ence between this sum, $500,000, 
and the purchase price of the 
property, $277,500, which is $222,- 
500, will be spent for alterations 
and furnishings. 

The property was purchased in 
the name of the Audubon Realty 
Corporation, formed with a capital 
stock of $100,000, divided into 
1,000 shares of $100 each. The 
New York club has purchased 
100 shares thus far‘and will pur- 
chase additional shares as_ the 
needs of the operation require. 
The club will be the sole stock- 
holder of the realty company. The 
officers of the realty company 
are: Frank Presbrey, president; 
C. K. Woodbridge, vice-president ; 
George Ethridge, treasurer, and 
John N. Boyle, secretary. 

The funds for the new club- 
house will be derived chiefly from 
the sale of one-hundred-dollar 
certificates, the purchase of which 
is requited of members. At pres- 
ent the membership of the club 
is slightly in excess of one thou- 
sand. It is planned to increase 
this figure to 2,500 by an intensive 
membership drive. 
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How the Liquid Veneer Family 
Will Be Advertised 


The Buffalo Specialty Company has 
begun an extensive advertising campaign 
on its products, Liquid Veneer, the 
cds Veneer Mop, Liquid Veneer Mop 
Polish, Radiator Neverleak and Rat-Nip. 

An eight months campaign on the 
Liquid Veneer products begins this 
month in a list of 16 national magazines. 
The copy will run from quarter pages 
to full and some color pages will be 
used. Farm papers will be used for 
eight months to advertise Rat-Nip 
Radiator Neverleak copy running from 
five inches, single po to quarter 
pages, will be placed in automobile 
trade papers and three general maga 
zines. 

A direct-mail campaign to 100,000 re 
tail dealers and jobbers announcing the 
magazine campaigns is just being com 
pleted. 





Made Advertising Manager 


of Brunswick Company 

David B. Miller has been made ad 
vertising manager of the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of phonographs, automo 
bile tires and bowling alleys and equip- 
ment. He has been with the Toledo 
Metal Furniture Company, Toledo, O. 
Mr. Miller succeeds S. J. Turnes who 
has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of the Yellow Cab Manu 
facturing Company, Chicago. 





H. L. Simmons Returns to 


Snodgrass & Gayness 

H. LL. Simmons has returned to 
Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. He had been asso 
ciated with that agency two years ago 
Mr. Simmons at one time was with 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Stuart Gayness, secretary of Snod- 
grass & Gayness, Inc., has become presi- 
dent and treasurer, succeeding Rhey T. 
Snodgrass, resigned. 


“The North American” 
Appoints John B. Woodward 


John B. Woodward, publishers’ rep 
resentative of New York, has been 
appointed Eastern advertising represen- 
tative of The North American, Phila- 
delphia. 

Kurtz Wilson and P. Seraphine. 
who have been with the Eastern office 
of The North American for many years, 
are now members of the staff of John 
B. Woodward. 








Dentifrice Account for 


St. Joseph, Mo., Agency 

The Guenther:Glaze Advertising Agen- 
cy, St. Joseph, Mo., has recently secured 
the advertising of the Pyrea Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo., maker of Pyrea 
Dental Cream. Newspapers in the 
Kansas City trade territory are being 
used for the initial campaign. 
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Open lentarat ie) 
Advertising Agents 


The NATIONS BUSINESS 


aah 


Published by 
The Caamner of Commerce of 
the UNITED STATES of AMERICA 


Washington 
February thirteenth 
1925. 


Dear Mr. Holden: 


Printers’ Ink Weekly and Monthly both say that busi- 
ness men are turning to Washington as never be- 
fore for important business information. 


They are absolutely right! 


. Nothing indicates it more certainly than the way 
leading executives are reading The NATION'S 
BUSINESS today as compared with four years ago. 


Here are the facts: 


1919 = 26,379 subscribers 
1920 = =~ 40,912 | bed 
1921 = 75,500 
1922 <- 87,000 
February 1st.1923 - 90,000 


When organized American business undertakes to apply 
the best government information to business and 
make it universally available and helpful - 
such a response from business men is inevitable. 


And when advertising announcements are being pre- 
pared for the businese market there can be few 
things more important than a strong showing be- 
fore such an andience. . 


With heartiest good wishes. 


® 
‘ 
Mr. Ralph Holden, Pres., 
Calkins & Holden, Victor lock 
New York City. Director of Advertising. 
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If Your Product Sells 
Through Drug or Department Stores— 


A New Way to Test 
Advertising Copy 


OES each of your advertisements pay its way in sales ? 


Not to know that every advertisement in your cam- 
paign is producing its quota of business is to chance the 
possibility of poor copy eating up the profits from good 
copy. 

The fact that your campaign as a whole has produced 


business at a profit is not enough. Out of forty adver- 
tisements, twenty may be creating practically all the sales. 


Think what the 20 unprofitable advertisements are cost- 
ing you and what you could save if you knew how to find 
and eliminate them! 


The way has been found. We have succeeded in work- 
ing out a method that enables us at small cost to know 
the sales power of ‘every advertisement in any campaign 
on products selling through drug or department stores. 


There is no guesswork about the results. They are 
before us in cold undeniable sales figures. 


An advertisement that sells merchandise representing 
but half its cost compared with one that the week before 
sold three times its cost is quickly eliminated. 


This plan is a new departure and represents, we think, 
one of the biggest recent forward steps in advertising. 


If you sell through drug or department stores, send for 
our new book “Eliminating the Dronad.” It is just off 
the press and explains this new plan. No obligation. 
Please use business letterhead. : 
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uthrauff & Ryan Inc. 


Advertising 


New York: 404: Fourth Avenue at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Avenue 
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During January, the 


TOLEDO BLADE 


continued to gain in advertis- 
ing as well as to maintain its 
lead in all classifications. 


BLADE Next Paper 
LINES LINES 


Local Advertising 758,660 482,930 
National “— 162,844 101,241 
Automobile “ ' 29,855 15,432 
Nine-Leading Stores 300,198 212,593 





As already announced, the total advertising 
lineage for 1922 was 


12,913,838 lines 


Next Paper 











Circulation of the BLADE 100,317 
Next Paper - - - - - 65,836 


i om 


National Advertising Representatives 
New York Chicago Boston Detroit 

















Taking the “Convention Exhibit” 
Out of the Rut 


Showing Spring Styles on Living Models a Big Feature of the Shoe 
Retailers’ Convention 


By S. C. Lambert 


A REGrLAR standing item in 
the budgets of most manu- 
facturing concerns is that which 
refers to “exhibits at conventions, 
ete.” It is not always expressed 
in the same form of words, but 
it is generally there, and _ strict 
candor would in the majority of 
cases procure the admission that 
it is regarded much as the fond 
mother regards the measles or the 
whooping cough: a necessary evil 
to be mitigated as much as pos- 
sible, but scarcely to be avoided. 

To be sure, there are a number 
of noteworthy exceptions, and in 
some industries the regular annual 
convention of dealers, or exposi- 
tion to which the consuming pub- 
lic is invited, is an important fea- 
ture of the year’s activities. None 
the less it is true that the general 
run of manufacturers are inclined 
to regard the convention exhibit 
as a means for placating the trade, 
rather than a_ solid business 
proposition, and the advertising 
manager who must charge the ex- 
pense against his appropriation is 
likely to indulge in sundry re- 
marks in the privacy of his own 
department. 

Putting the exceptions above 
noted at one side, it generally 
happens that convention visitors 
are not in the buying mood; 
there is too much junketing 
and skylarking going on _ to 
allow serious consideration for 
real selling arguments; and the 
salesmen detailed to convention 
duty could spend their time to bet- 
ter advantage in their territories. 
or at the home office. Some 
manufacturers, indeed, have the 
hardihood to decline all invitations 
to exhibit at conventions, but for 
the most part the routine of deco- 
rating a booth and detailing sales- 
men is followed year after year, 
on the ground that it is an un- 
ivoidable selling expense. 


Be that as it may, however. 
The fact remains that every now 
and again some manufacturer, or 
group of manufacturers, breaks 
away from the traditional com- 
monplace, and puts the convention 
exhibit on the calendar as a real 
event of some consequence. The 
exceptions already noted are for 
the most part evidence of what 
follows from the application of 
some originality to the proposi- 
tion. And one'of the most glitter- 
ing of them—the annual exhibit of 
new styles at the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association convention 
—is worth some detailed comment 
as an instance of what can really 
be done with a convention exhibit 
when somebody thinks it worth 
real thought and effort. 


CONVENTION TRADITION IS UPSET BY 
SHOE RETAILERS 


The shoe retailers’ convention is 
held in early winter as a rule, well 
in advance of the spring selling 
season. For a number of years it 
traveled along the traditional path 
of conventions, without arousing 
any excessive enthusiasm on the 
part of the manufacturers who 
were invited to exhibit their 
“spring styles.” Some did exhibit, 
and some didn’t; a few transacted 
a goodly volume of business while 
the rest grumbled about the ex- 
pense; some came back next year 
and others stayed away; quite 
after the approved and perfunc- 
tory order of things. Then, four 
years ago, a group of manufac- 
turers in co-operation with the 
leading spirits of the association 
staged an innovation in the line of 
exhibits which has had a potent 
effect in upsetting tradition. The 
shoe retailers’ convention has be- 
come one of the “big” conventions 
of the year, taxing the facilities of 
such large exhibition halls as the 
Coliseum at Chicago, or ‘the 
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Mechanics’ Building ‘in Boston. 

Briefly, the innovation in ques- 
tion consisted in borrowing an 
idea from the Parisian dress- 
makers and exhibiting the new 
spring styles on living models. 
The Committee on Styles, in co- 
operation with the manufacturers 
aforesaid, built a runway down 
the centre of the hall after the 
fashion of the popular music halls, 
hired a number of models not un- 
blessed with pulchritude, fitted 
them with the sample shoes pro- 
vided for the occasion, and let 
them parade at a convenient ele- 
vation for the display of such 
charms as happened to be present. 
Intended originally as little more 
than a convention “stunt,” the per- 
formance stirred up so much en- 
thusiasm that it had to be re- 
peated the following year, and 
has become a standard feature of 
N. S. R. A. conventions. Indeed, 
this feature has become so popu- 
lar that at this year’s convention 
at Chicago, January 8-11, the 
“Style Review,” instead of re- 
maining a single event, was sched- 
uled for two performances every 
ry A of the convention, at 4:30 and 


Some idea of the importance 
which is attached to this feature 
may be gathered from the time 
and effort that is spent upon its 
preparation, not to speak of the 
incidental expense incurred by the 
sixty-five manufacturers who are 
co-operating in the work. The 
preparations for the 1923 review 
began, as a matter of fact, imme- 
diately upon the close of the 1922 
convention, and included the de- 
signing of an entirely new decora- 
tive setting for the Coliseum; the 
building of a new runway, 700 
feet long and six feet wide encir- 
cling the balcony; the installation 
of special lighting equipment; 
keeping detailed records concern- 
ing upward of 100 models, main- 
taining a “training school” where 
the whole performance can be re- 
hearsed and individua! models in- 
structed, and so following. 

The job of keeping track of the 
models is in itself no small one. 
The committee must have com- 
plete details, not merely concern- 
ing’ her personal charm of appear- 
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ance and manner, but exact foot 
measurements, together with full 
information regarding costumes, 
accessories, etc. The foot meas- 
urements alone present something 
of a problem, since models have 
been known to change materially 
in weight over a period of-months, 
and the measurements taken in the 
hot days of July may not corre- 
spond with those of the following 
November. The following form, 
which must be filled out by each 
model, is interesting as showing 
the information which is required 
on the subject of costume: 


Name of Firm—Slater & Foster. 
Gentlemen: 

I am Jane Doe and have been as 
signed to you as model by the manage- 
ment of the Footwear Style Revue, to 
be staged in connection with the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers’ Association in 
Chicago, January 8, 9, 10, 11, 1923. I 
can furnish the following costumes: 


NEGLIGEE—Fuchsia crepe faille, black 
chenille ornaments. 


STREET BUSINESS—1. Three 
piece suit—black caracul and black 
7 


Navy tricotine dress. 
LUNCHEON. rk brown 
crepe dress, orange girdle. 
2. Black satin dress, black fur 


girdle. 
SPORTS—Knicker suit of herringbone 
tweed. 


satin 


MATINEE—1. Navy Roshanara crepe 
—hand blocked (“batik” colors) 
borderin. 


2. White canton crepe dress. 
3. Navy canton dress, scarlet, old 
gold and almond beads. 
DINNER—Orchid chiffon dress—gray 
and orchid hat. 
THEATRE—Black Spanish lace dress. 
SEMI-EVENING—Dance frock of jade 
green oon — ribbon and 
garlands of flowe 
FORMAL EVENING__1. Black sequin 
gown, fuchsia ostrich fan. 
2. Coral velvet gown, silver lace 
and rhinestone bodice. 
Other outfits to suit wishes of ex- 
hibitor. 

This blank to be filled out in_ dupli- 

cate and mailed promptly to Edward 
Beck, director Footwear Style Revue, 
_. wa A., 2248 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
This year there were prizes 
amounting to $700 for the “best 
costumes” appearing. on the run- 
way. These prizes go to the girls 
themselves. 

Each model is assigned to a cer- 
tain manufacturer, who chooses 
the styles of footwear he wishes 
to show. Two styles can be shown 
at each “performance,” and as 
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there are eight sessions in all, each 
manufacturer can show sixteen 
styles or may choose a smaller 
number and show them more than 
once. Every twenty feet along the 
runway is a pedestal about four 
feet high, draped in black velvet, 
on which is focused a high-power 
spotlight. As she reaches a pedes- 
tal, each model mounts to the ele- 
vated platform and turns around 
in different positions so that the 
shoes can be studied in detail. The 
assembled retailers make notes 
upon the styles which interest 
them, and actual orders can be 
placed at the manufacturer’s booth 
on the exhibition floor below. 

It seems to be the general 
opinion among the manufacturers 
who participate that the Style Re- 
view is a profitable investment. At 
any rate, it has become probably 
the most popular feature of the 
convention, and more time and 
money is being devoted to it each 
year. And it is barely possible, in 
the writer’s opinion, that this 
breaking away from the hack- 
neyed and the traditional may 
contain the seeds of suggestion 
for manufacturers in other lines. 
\ 





Western Wholesale Grocery 


House in New Campaign 
The = Scowcroft and Sons Com- 
pany, gden, Utah, wholesale erooers, 
will conduct a campaign in the Moun- 
tain States, in which newspaper and 
business paper space, some poster, di- 
rect-mail and dealer display advertising 
will be used. his advertising will 
feature the company’s Blue Pine food 
products, including teas, olive oil, spices, 
extracts, coffee and the like. 

The campaign will centre around a 
new slogan: Clean in the can and 
full of flavor.” This slogan will have 
special reference to coffee on which 
the campaign will be concentrated at 
first. fforts will be made to show 
that through quality, selection and blend- 
ing of the berries and great care in 
cleaning and packing that a superior 
flavor can be obtained and the chaff 
practically eliminated. 

The campaign will be directed by 
Stevens and Wallis, Incorporated, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Yellow Cab Manufacturing 
Company Adds to Staff 


C. S. McElwain has joined the staff 
of the Yellow Cab Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, as sales promotion man- 
ager. He recently had been with 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency. 
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J. R. Kathrens Extends His 
Society of Sunshiners 


Joseph R. Kathrens, who has been 
engaged in advertising for many years, 
is writing a newspaper feature, under 
the name of “Uncle Joe’s Society of 
Sunshiners.” This is a public exten- 
sion of a society which Mr. Kathrens 
| has maintained among his friends. 

e was formerly advertising man- 
er of the Pabst Brewing Company, 
ilwaukee, Wis., later becoming vice- 

president, in charge of the Chicago 
office of the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, Inc. After this work Mr. Kath- 
rens directed the Old Faithful Exhibit 
of the Union Pacific Railroad at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco. 





Appoint Wallerstein-Sharton 
Agency 

Farm pers are being used by the 
Nichols cor opper Company, New York, to 
advertise a sulphate of copper prepara- 
tion for killing insects on growing 
plants. The account has been placed 
with the Wallerstein-Sharton Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agen acy 
This agency also has obtain the 
account of the Scandinavian Western 
Importing Company, of New York, im- 
porter of tools. Business publications 
are being used for this account. 





Robert L. Burch Joins 
Doherty Interests 


Robert L. Burch, at one time busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce is now associated with the 
Chicago office of Henry L. Doherty & 
Company, fiscal — for the Cities 
Service Company, ew York. He joins 
the recently created wholesale depart- 
ment of the Doherty company. Mr. 
Burch was formerly active in newspaper 
and publishing work at Chicago, St. 
Louis and Nashville, Tenn. 





General Cigar. Company, Inc., 
Reports Gain 


The General er Compony, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer Robert 
Burns, White Owl, Bobbie = Van 
Dyck cigars, reports net income, after 
charges and Federal taxes of $2,732,209, 
as compared with $2,113,885 for 1921. 
Gross earnings for 1922 amounted to 
$8, — as compared with $7,724,610 
in 1 





Knickerbocker Shower-bath 
Account with Breytspraak 


The Knickerbocker Manufacturing 
Company, aeeqee, manufacturer of the 
“Knickerbocker” shower-bath spray, has 
| one its aevetiene wn ictor C. 

reytspraa ‘ompany, agency. 
aaesiees will be used for this account. 
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No Place for 
Advertising on Radio 
Programme 


Wma. H. Ranxin Company 
ASSOCIATED WITH CHAS. F. HIGHAM, LTD., 
LONDON, ENG. 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest your very: good editorial in this 
week’s Printers’ Ink. 

_ I have had the privilege of broadcast- 
ing at which time I mentioned advertis- 
ing. In the hands of any other company 
besides the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, I would say it would be 
dangerous, but. I have so much confi- 
dence in the men who guide the Radio 
Department of the A. T. & T. that I am 
sure they will never misuse it. 
_ I have spent considerable time myself 
investigating this, and, as I said before, 
I have used it; I have paid for it, have 
had my customers broadcast, and have rec- 
ommended it to advertisers. I positively 
know that when properly used, it can be 
made to help newspaper, farm paper, 
magazine, street car, billposting and all 
branches of advertising. It is not a 
competitor, and never will be. It would 
be a — adjunct—just as the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Bell Telephone are 
to advertisers and salesmen—to business 
men. 
I should like to have you go down 
with me some time to the Broadcasting 
Station of the American Telephone 
Telegraph Company, and meet Mr. Hark- 
ness, the manager of that department. I 
would like you to know him as I do—to 
know his aims, his ideals and his plans, 
and I am sure he will make you as en- 
thusiastic a booster for radio advertising 
as he has made me. 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, 
Wiuiam H, RANKIN, 
President. 


HE issue seems to be very 

clear-cut, Mr. Rankin asserts 
that Radio advertising is a su- 
perior medium. Printers’ INK 
asserts that it is not. 

Some years ago a great protest 
went up from the public against 
the practice of stuffing bulky and 
cheaply printed circulars into pri- 
vate letter-boxes. People didn’t 
like that kind of advertising—they 
called it a nuisance—and their re- 
sentment reacted unfavorably upon 
the advertisers. 

A family which has invested 
$250 in a Radio outfit expects to 
be entertained with high-class 
music or with the witty after- 
dinner speeches of famous public 
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at each “performance, and 
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men. Printers’ INK listened in to 
Mr. Rankin’s recent broadcasting 
effort and failed to recognize it as 
coming under either of these 
heads.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. . 


Radio Advertising Coupled 
with Press Agentry 
Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1923. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Advertising by radio parallels very 
closely the unholy activities of the press 
agent. In each case there is an attempt 
to jimmy a message into the public 
consciousness by unfair means. 

The printed advertisement is an open- 
and-above-board appeal for business. 
It is signed by the advertiser and does 
not pretend to be something which it 
is not. Furthermore, the advertiser in 
publications is a benefactor in that the 
price he pays for his space very greatly 
reduces the cost of reading matter to 
the public. 

But the radio advertiser and the press 
agent attempt to pre-empt front seats 
without first having visited the box of- 
fice. It-isn’t pretty, it isn’t ethical, 
it isn’t nice business for any high- 
minded concern to be engaged in. 

Thousands of dollars’ worth of radio 
equipment have been sold to the public 
on the promise that it will give access 
to high-class musical entertainment. 
Farmers’ families in remote sections, 
bed-ridden invalids, people of all sta- 
tions in life, expect the promise to be 
redeemed. They will resent disguised ad- 
vertisements reaching them by radio. 

As I see it, radio is a public utility. 
No one has a right to monopolize the 
ether waves for his own selfish benefit. 

I hope that Printers’ InK, having 
declared its opposition to radio inter- 
lopers, will keep after them as stren- 
uously as it has done in the case of 
fraudulent advertisers and the all-too- 
clever press agents. 

S. F. B. ScHOONMAKER. 
{ 


Condemns Advertising by 
Radio 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1923. 
Editor of Printer’s INK: 

I want to endorse most heartily your 
vigorous editorial entitled “Radio an 
Objectionable Advertising Medium.” 

If an advertiser wants to get himself 
thoroughly disliked, I cannot think of 
a more effective way of accomplishing 
such an object than to broadcast praise 
of his wares through radio. Further- 
more, if persisted in, it will bring ad- 
vertising itself into contempt with the 
public. Radio is perhaps the most won- 
derful of all latter-day inventions. It 
should be kept strictly to its original 
purpose of entertainment or the trans- 
mission of essential messages, and not 
be commercialized. 

Whoever it was that persuaded the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
to accept spoken advertisements at the 
rate of $100 for ten minutes, he was 





a advertising agency. Magazines will be used for this account. 
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‘ SAN FRANCISCO 


THE BULLETIN 





ot is well known by those advertisers who check 

vs results. The largest stores use more space 

“4 in THE BULLETIN than in any other San 

. ‘Francisco newspaper. No advertisers have 

a the same opportunity to check results that 

y these large stores have. 

“ 

|| SINCE 1855 

; ~THE BULLETIN has always represented 

. stability and strength. Its readers are of 

‘ the same permanent character. Advertisers 

; who have the opportunity of checking re- 

: sults know this. They have learned by 

g actual experience. 

f 

Boston Globe Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Baltimore Sun St. Louis Globe Democrat 
New York Times San Francisco Bulletin 


Minneapolis Tribune 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Guy S. Osborn 


Incorporated 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


Detroit Office: St. Louis Office: 
Ford Building Globe Democrat Building 
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HILE the edition lasts, a copy of 

this handsome 16 page 9 x 12 
booklet will be sent any executive re- 
questing same on the letterhead of a 
firm engaged in the power farm imple- 
ment business or of an advertising 
agency handling such accounts. Please 
mention Printers’ Ink. 
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The Era of Expansion 


in the 
Tractor Industry 


> 


aR i A i ae 


HIS is the title of a booklet recently issued 

by our Commercial Survey Department. It 

shows the tractor industry has reached the 
turning point and is on the verge of a real era 
of expansion. ‘ 


Convincing facts and figures are given to 
show the great market that exists for tractors 
in agricultural, industrial and highway work 
and that it has been only 20% covered to date. 


Covering this market requires an adequate 
dealer organization. This can be obtained by 
the use of two publications—the Chilton 
Tractor Journal and the Chilton Tractor Index. 


The former is a monthly publication devoted 
to the upbuilding of the tractor industry. Its 
constructive editorial matter and comprehen- 
sive information have obtained for it a large 
following among the most progressive men 
in the trade. These men are _ responsive 
to advertising. 


The INDEX is a semi-annual publication, hav- 
ing a guaranteed annual circulation of 25,000 
copies. It goes to all known quantity buyers in 
the tractor industry and is used by them for 
buying purposes. 


The two publications give a complete and effec- 
tive coverage of the buying power of this great 
industry. Detailed information about them 
will be sent on request. 


Chilton Company 


Market & 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ill-advised and the company should drop 
—: overboard as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. 

Last. night the Vice-President of the 
United States journeyed from Washing- 
ton to New York to deliver an_ im- 
portant speech which was _ broadcast 
by the Westinghouse Co. of Newark 
(WJZ). I ha never heard Mr. 
Coolidge talk and had invited friends to 
listen to his message. But we had to 
give it up because the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. (WEAF) 
chose the same hour to broadcast the 
efforts of an indifferent singer. The 
latter station was so werful that the 
Vice-President’s remarks were drowned 
out. Now if the interference had come 
from an advertiser, you can imagine 
how eager we would have been to rush 
out and buy his silk hosiery or vacuum 
cleaner. nN 

There are plenty of good mediums 
where the publishing of an advertise- 
ment does not interfere with the pub- 
lic’s pleasure. Let radio alone, and if 
necessary, let Uncle Sam suppress those 
stations which aspire to get rich quick 
through hiring themselves out for ad- 
vertising purposes. 

I am glad to see Printers’ Ink get 
after offenders, even though they oc- 
cupy high places. 

Epwarp B. WuHuite. 


! 


Trust Company to Broadcast 
Quotations and Music 


Among several announcements of the 
use of radio for commercial purposes 
that have come to Printers’ INK, is 
that of the Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. This com- 
pany in a printed pamphlet says it will 
inaugurate a radio programme at station 
WLAG on April 27, broadcasting daily 
the market quotations from _ several 
cities on potatoes, grain, livestock, but- 
ter, eggs, poultry, stocks, bonds, foreign 
exchange, et cetera, and an_ entire 
evening’s musical programme at weekly 
intervals. ~ 


New York State Newspaper 
Advertising Men to Meet 


Advertising managers of New York 
State daily newspapers will meet at 
‘Syracuse Tuesday, February 27. Officers 
of the association are: President, Frank 
A. Wood, Rochester Times-Union; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Russell C. Harris, Utica 
Daily Press; directors, A. P. Irving, 
Glens Falls Post-Standard, L. S. Chub- 
buck, Binghamton Press and H. W. 
Fischer, Watertown Standard. 


Philadelphia Agency Adds 


New Accounts 

The James R. Kendrick Company, 
White Haven, Pa., manufacturer of 
Kenlastic, knitted elastic for corsets, 
and the White Haven Knitting Mills, 
White Haven, Pa., manufacturers of 
children’s underwear, have placed their 
accounts with Jenkins-Martin, Philadel- 
phia advertising agency. 
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Missouri Press Association 
Plans to Advertise State 


Plans for a campaign to advertise 
Missouri to the outside world were pre- 
sented before the delegates attending a 
meeting of the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion held at St. Louis on February 10. 
The campaign was proposed by a com- 
mittee from the Northwest Missouri 
Press Association of which Fred W. 
Mitchell, of the Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
Standard, is chairman. 

The purpose of this advertising will 
be to bring public attention to the many 
advantages of the State of Missouri, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, climatic, scenic 
and educational. The association will 
invite the co-operation of civic bodies, 
public utilities and industries in con- 
ducting such a campaign. 

The officers of the association are: 
Dwight. H. Brown, Poplar Bluff 
American, president; Howard R. Spen- 
cer, Princton Telegraph, treasurer; Miss 
Anna E. Nolen, Monroe City News, 
secretary, and J. S. Hubbard, executive 
secretary. The following are members 
of the executive committee: E. Lansing 
Ray, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; J. F. 
Hull; C. L. Hobard; . Blanton, 
Monroe County Appeal; C. W. Fear, 
Missouri Trades Unionist; Bernard Finn, 
Sarcoxie Record, and Howard Denman 
of Washington. 


C. B. Voorhis Retires from 
Nash Motors Co. 


C. B. Voorhis, 
director of sales for the 
Company, Kenosha, Wis., 
active service with that company- last 
week. Earl H. McCarty, who has been 
Nash sales manager for the last year, 
will succeed Mr. Voorhis. Mr. Voorhis 
has been in charge of Nash sales since 
the company was organized and was 
prior to that time general sales manager 
of the Oakland Motor Car Company. 
He will retain an interest in the Nash 
company and in a number of its dis- 
tributing organizations. 


vice-president and 
Nash Motors 
retired from 


‘ 


National Campaign Planned 
for Tobacco Account 


A national advertising campaign is now 
being prepared by the Patterson Bros. 
Tobacco Corporation, New York and 
Richmond, Va. In addition to advertis- 
ing its ‘““Queed” smoking tobacco, “Life” 
cigarettes and other brands, this cam- 
paign will introduce several new prod- 
ucts of the company. 

This advertising will be directed b: 
Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc., New Yor 
advertising agency. 


J. Vinton Stowell with The 
Welanetz Company 


J. Vinton Stowell, who was recently 
with the Poster Advertising Company, 
New York, is now with The Welanetz 
Company, Inc., advertising art, also of 


New York. é 
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How Teachers Spend 
Their Summers 


344, Attend Summer School 
25% Travel 
25% Work as Agents 


One issue of Normal Instructor last 
year carried the advertising of : 


Columbia School of Music Valparaiso University 

Northwestern University University of Chicago 

Chicago Normal School Detroit Conservatory 

New York University Oskaloosa College 
and eight other summer schools 


Chic. Mil. & St. Paul Canadian Pacific Rockies 
Canadian National Hudson River Day Line 
Grand Trunk Railway Union Pacific System 
Baltimore & Ohio Bowring & Company 
Furness Bermuda Grace Dodge Hotel 
C & B Line Royal Blue Line 
Ward Line c. B. & Q. 

Minnesota Land & Attractions Company 

Yosemite National Park Company 
Denver Tourist Bureau 


The same issue also contained nu- 
merous advertisements of : 


Summer employment offered to Teachers to 
sell Bibles, Books, Maps, Supplies to School 
Boards, Foods, Clothing, Silks, Insurance, 
Leather Goods, Household Equipment, etc. 


Circulation of Normal Instructor guaran- 
teed 150,000. Line rate 80 cents. Pages 
$500. This is only $3.33 per page per thou- 
sand of circulation. 

April issue closes 

February the 25th 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Gnd PRIMARY PLANS 


For Teachersof Ali Grades and Rural Schools 
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A POSTER WITH SELLING POWER 


Vick Chemical Co. of Greensboro, N. C., manufacturers 
icks Vapo-Rub, have added Poster Advertising to their 
ram during the Fall of 1922 and Spring of 1923. No better 
Bmmendation for Poster Advertising could be made than the 

that an advertiser of this calibre has adopted the Poster 


—@iun to play a definite part in their campaign. 


POSTER. ADVERTISING C?, INC. 
550 WEST 571m STREET, NEW YORK 
Outdoor Advertising Everywhere 


Cincinnati Richmond Philadelphia Pittsburgh Milwaukee 
2 * ano nt un on 


A Providence ton 
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Why Advertise? 


HE basic aim of advertising is to 

make sales. That fact seems ob- 
vious. Yet a large majority of today’s 
advertisers are putting very little, if any, 
sales force into their advertisements. 


As a result the average advertiser is wasting 
a large part of his advertising appropriation— 
getting only a small percentage of the returns 
sound advertising is capable of yielding. 


Manufacturers who are seeking more sales 
through advertising should get “FACTS.” 
The aim and spirit of this publication is. to 
show business men how they can make their 
advertising sell more goods. A nationally 
famous hat manufacturer (name and address 
on request) in commenting on a recent issue 


of “FACTS” said: 


“I have got more sound merchandising 
information out of it than from any 
other publication I have ever read” 


If you are a business executive, and would like 
to examine the next few issues of “FACTS,” 
a request on your business letterhead will 
bring them to you without cost or obligation. 


THE ODETS COMPANY 


Merchandising Counsel =~» cAdvertising 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








Some Economic F allacies, Fancies, 
and Facts for the Advertising Man 


Why the Advertising Man as Business Counselor and Prophet Must 
Understand the Forces That Determine the Character 
of Business and Finance 


By Dr. W. F. Gephart 


Vice-President, First National Bank in St. Louis 


HE ‘chief. function of advertis- 

ing is, in a purely economic or 
business sense, to find buyers for 
goods and to acquaint consumers 
with products. It must be evident 
that in his relations with the indi- 
vidual business man the work of 
the advertising man is prospective 
or anticipatory: rather than retro- 
spective. It is for this reason that 
the advertising man should be a 
profound student of economics. 
No one should more thoroughly 
understand the underlying oper- 
ating forces which determine the 
character of business and finance. 
No one should be better able to 
analyze prevailing business forces 
and tendencies and thus be in a 
position to advise his patron as to 
his advertising policy for the fu- 
ture. In the highest sense the ad- 
vertising man is a business coun- 
selor and prophet. Just as a good 
salesman neither sells his patron 
more goods than the market will 
absorb, nor fails to try to sell him 
sufficient goods to supply his cus- 
tomers, so the good advertising 
man will not lay out an advertising 
campaign ‘for his client which pres- 
ent and prospective market condi- 
tions do not warrant. Thus, be- 
cause he is an adviser on business 
policy, the advertising man should 
be free from the common fallacies 
which are always current in the 
popular mind in regard to condi- 
tions which determine prosperity 
and which usually surround such 
subjects as prices, credit and 
money. 

It is a common fallacy, arising 
from both psychological and eco- 
nomic misunderstanding, that, be- 
cause human wants are unlimited 

From an address before the St. Louis 


Move-More Merchandise Conference on 
February 8 


in number and indefinite in va- 
riety, the market will take an un- 
limited amount of goods. There 
is no doubt that advertising fre- 
quently creates new wants and 
stimulates or increases ‘present 
wants, but the true measure on the 
amount of goods that can be sold 
is actual purchasing power on the 
part of consumers. Mere wishes 
or desires do.not create demand. 
It is only effective demand or 
buying power, coupled with desire, 
which makes a market for goods. 
However effective might be an ad- 
vertising campaign to convince the 
public of the merit of steam 
yachts, the market would be very 
limited because such a commodity 
is beyond the purchasing power 
of most people. Advertising some- 
times results in simply substituting 
one article for another, as for ex- 


‘ ample one ten-cent soap in place 


of another one; or it may lead to 
the creation of wants which are 
satisfied at the expense of more 
important needs. But in either 
case, advertising may well pay both 
from the standpoint of the adver- 
tising man as well as the seller of 
the commodity, whatever may -be 
the unsocial character of the 
results. 


ADVERTISING .LESSENS UNIT SALES 
PRICE 


There has been much fallacious 
reasoning about who pays the cost 
of advertising. Sometimes adver- 
tising people argue that the con- 
sumer never pays such costs, and 
others, likewise, argue that the 
public always pays it. Like most 
extreme general statements, nei- 
ther is true. It is seldom that the 
facts are available to analyze com- 
pletely how advertising costs are 
distributed. It is fairly clear that 
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in cases where quantity praduction 
results in decreasing unit costs the 
public secures the advertised com- 
modity cheaper and thus from one 
point of view does not bear the 
cost. No argument needs to be 
advanced, however, that on purely 
individualistic grounds advertising 
pays largely and that in due time 
its social service will be even more 
evident than at present. 

One of the most common falla- 
cies which is now prevalent, and 
which is of interest to the adver- 
tising man, is that connected with 
normal prices and normal busi- 
ness. From many sources the in- 
quiry is made as to when prices 
are to become normal: when they 
are to return to the pre-war or 
the 1913 level. There is no more 
reason why prices should return 
to the 1913 than to the 1912, 1914 
or any other year level. As a 
matter of fact neither prices nor 
business ever reached or main- 
tained any particular level. There 
is no pre-war level. They are al- 
ways changing. There may be 
long or short periods of increase 
and decrease in prices and business 
activity, but they never, like water 
in a placid lake, reach a stage of 
quiescence. The industrial world 
in which we live is not static but 
dynamic, and ceaseless change is 
the rule. If the general -price 
level or the price of any particular 
commodity is the same at two pe- 
riods of time it is a matter of 
chance and not because fundamen- 
tal forces are operating to bring 
about some assumed state of 
normalcy. 


BOOM PERIODS INCREASE BUSINESS 
RISK 


It is generally believed that pe- 
riods of “boom” business with the 


accompanying rapid increase in 
prices are periods of great pros- 
perity. But, it must be understood 
that such periods enormously in- 
“érease the risk of business and 
that the large speculative gains of 
the few may well be, and usually 
are, counterbalanced by the loss to 
others and the general disturbance 
in business. True prosperity is 
not furnished by periods of 


‘ 
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“boom,” either for a community 
or a nation, no more so than sud- 
den periods of depression and 
rapid fall in prices. More gradual 
increasing industrial activity and 
price changes contribute most to 
prosperity, if for no other reason 
than that the risks in business are 
less. Under such conditions both 
producer and consumer can plan 
more intelligently their business 
conduct. Booms, like floods, fires, 
and famines, are disorganizing in- 
fluences in our industrial system 
and business conduct. High prices 
—that is real prices as contrasted 
with money prices—may produce 
no real improvement in business. 
If such advances in prices apply 
unequally to industrial groups and 
products, as is almost always the 
case, then all sorts of maladjust- 
ments and disturbances result. If 
prices and wages for all commodi- 
ties and classes should suddenly 
increase equally over a short pe- 
riod, then manifestly everyone 
would find himself in the same 
relative position as before the in- 
crease. If, on the other hand, 
prices of commodities entering di- 
rectly into general consumption 
should decrease, due to improve- 
ments in methods of -production, 
new discoveries, or increased effi- 
ciency of labor, this might well 
bring within the possible range of 
purchase to millions of people 
many commodities, thus increasing 
the general standard of living and 
enormously stimulating the work 
of the advertising man. As a mat- 
ter of fact this is what has been 
occurring during’ the past quarter 
of a century: that is the develop- 
ment of the arts and sc’ences and 
the improvement in business or- 
ganization and technological proc- 
esses resulted in an enormous de- 
crease in the cost of producing 
many commodities, and increased 
the standard of living of a large 
percentage of the world’s ponu- 
lation. 

There ‘was considerable  evi- 
dence that the world was on the 
eve of a period of increased well- 
being for the masses of the people 
iust before the outbreak of the 
World War. From 1896 to 1914 
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there had been an increase in the 
general price level and it might 
well have been followed by a pe- 
riod of falling prices had it not 
been for the outbreak of the 
World War. But this devastating 
war prevented all this, and no one 
now dares to predict when such a 
period will begin. There is cer- 
tainly no promise of such a period 
until much of the world disorgani- 
zation in business, finance, and in- 
dustry is replaced by a better in- 
ternational spirit of co-operation 
in political, social, and economic 
forces. 

Just as there is often misunder- 
standing about the relationship 
between high and low prices to 
prosperity, so too in regard to the 
influence which high or low wages 
have on cost of production and 
business activity. Comparisons are 
frequently made between the high 
wages of the American workman 
and those of Europe or the Orient, 
especially when the subject of 
commercial legislation is being 
considered by Congress. The true 
measure of wages is the productiv- 
ity or efficiency of the laborer. To 
many, a wage of $6 per day may 
well be a lower real wage than 
$3 per day if the higher-paid 
worker produces, as he often does, 
more than twice as much as the 
lower-priced laborer. Then, too, 
the $6-per-day efficient laborer has 
higher standards of living and his 
demand for products is more va- 
ried and his purchasing power 
greater than the lower-priced la- 
borer, not to mention the higher 
contribution. which he makes to 
the social and political community 
as well as to the purely industrial 
organization. Producers often as- 
sert that because wages and ma- 
terials are high in price, the sell- 
ing price must, therefore, be in- 
creased. It is true, as a general 
proposition, that over long periods 
of time the consumers must pay, 
at least the cost of production if 
they insist upon the products. But 
the consumer is the final arbiter 
of prices and it not infrequently 
happens that they refuse to pay 
a price that covers the cost. Cost 
of production is not therefore the 
sole determinant of price, as more 
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than one business man has to his 
sorrow discovered during recent 
years. 

It seems inevitable that our pres- 
ent industrial organization, with 
its spirit of free competition and 
free contract working through hu- 
man nature, produces periodic 
swings from extreme business ac- 
tivity characterized by speculation 
and overtrading to periods of de- 
pression and stagnation. This 
cycle of trade has become a rather 
conclusively demonstrated proposi- 
tion and the advertising man 
ought to be a careful student of 
this cycle theory of trade. With 
the development of the interna- 
tional market and the agencies 
of international transportation, 
finance, and business, maladjust- 
ments of supply and demand arise, 
the seriousness of which can be 
reduced by the advertising man 
who keeps informed as to world 
industrial and financial conditions 
and acts as a counselor to his 
patron. 





Salesmen Given an Interest in 
Paper Company 


In recognition of their services, the 
following salesmen of the Merriam 
Paper Company, New York, have he- 
come part owners and officers of the 
company. Arthur R. Roe, who has been 
a member of the sales staff for more 
than twelve years, vice-president; 
Charles T. Young, Jr., treasurer, and 
John F. Peniston, Jr., secretary. 
ward J. Merriam, who was president 
and treasurer, continues as president, 
and James D. Vanderbeck, who was 
secretary, is now auditor. 


H. W. Gossard Company 
Reports Increase in Profits 


The H. W. Gossard Company, Gos- 
sard corsets, Chicago, reports profits 
for 1922, after provision for Federal 
taxes, of $200,588 as compared with 





profits of oe for the previous 
year, and $641,927 for 1920. et sales 
as reported were $4,926,746 in 1922, as 


compared with $5,363.881 in 1921 and 
$6,214,898 in 1920. 


Joins Des Moines, Ia., 
“Capital” 


_ Abe Levich, recently with the adver- 
— department of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch and Pioneer Press, has joined 
the Des Moines Capital as advertising 
manager, succeeding Clare R. Marshall, 
resigned. Mr. Marshall has joined the 
Iowa Legionnaire, Des Moines. 
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Bottle Imitators 
Restrained 





Fok more than a generation 
Luther Ford & Company, Min- 
neapolis, have been marketing “Mrs. 
Stewart’s Bluing” in the same type 
of bottle. This contains a label bear- 
ing these three words, together 
with a picture of a bespectacled 
old lady. Moreover, the words, 
“Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing, Minne- 
apolis,” were blown in the glass 
bottle. Later on the blown-in 
lettering was changed to read, 
“This contains Mrs. Stewart’s 
Bluing.” 

A large business was built up 
under this brand name. The manu- 
facturers have never sold their 
product unlabeled. Nor have they 
ever sold their empty bottles to 
anyone else. The company was 
bothered by others using the sec- 
ond-hand bottles without covering 
or obliterating the inscription. At 
least one competitor employed a 
bottle closely similar in shape and 
design to Mrs. Stewart’s. Even 
the bright-red cork top was imi- 
tated. 

Finally a case was instituted in 
the District Court of Hennepin 
County, Minn., with Luther Ford 
& Company, plaintiffs, and the 
Twin City Extract Company, de- 
fendant. The Twin. City com- 
pany was charged with using bot- 
tles that were practically replicas 
of those employed by the plaintiff, 
as well as Mrs. Stewart’s second- 
hand bottles lettered as _ stated 
above. These second-hand bottles 
could not be purchased from 
Luther Ford & Company nor the 
glass company that made them. 
The assumption was they were ob- 
tained from junkmen, laundries, 
etc. They were filled with bluing 
other than Mrs. Stewart’s. There 
were other charges such as the 
Twin City company’s salesmen 
claiming their product was. actual- 
ly Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing and an 
effort by the defendant to obtain the 
aforementioned bright-red cork top. 

Judge Montgomery of the Dis- 
trict Court ruled as follows: 


1. That the defendants and each 
thereof, their officers, directors, stock- 
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holders, agents, servants, employees and 
traveli salesmen be and are hereby 
enjoined from preparing, putting up, 
bottling, selling, or offering for sale 
bluing in any es of similar desi 
or shape to the es in which the 
bluing manufactured by plaintiffs has 
heretofore or is now being bottled 
and sold or offered for sale, or contain- 
ing thereon the words “This contains 
Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing,” or ‘Mrs. 
Stewart’s Bluing, Minneapolis,” or other 
like words, or any words calculated to 
induce retailers or purchasers thereof to 
believe that the same is in fact the 
bluing manufactured and sold by plain- 
tiffs, and from representing to pur- 
chasers and prospective purchasers of 
bluing manufactured or sold by defend- 
ant corporation that said last mentioned 
bluing is the genuine “Mrs. Stewart’s 
Bluing” manufactured by plaintiffs, and 
from in any way using the name “Mrs. 
Stewart’s Bluing,” or any like words in 
selling or offering for sale said bluin 
manufactured, bottled or sold by sai 
defendant corporation. 

. That the defendants and each 
thereof forthwith furnish and file in 
this court and serve u said plaintiffs 
a list of all persons, firms and corpora- 
tions to whom they or any of them have 
heretofore sold or delivered, or to whom 
they have shipped bluing jn bottles con- 
taining thereon the words ‘This contains 
Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing,” or ‘Mrs. 
Stewart’s Bluing, Minneapolis,” to- 
gether with the date and amount of 
each such sale. 

3. That defendants notify in writing 
each person, firm or: corporation to 
whom bluing so bottled has been sold, 
delivered or shipped, that the same is 
not in fact the genuine “Mrs. Stewart’s 
Bluing” manufactured by plaintiffs 
though misrepresented so to be, an 
offering to take back all bluing so 
bottled and to refund the purchase price 
paid therefor to the respective pur- 
chasers thereof, and to furnish to said 
plaintiffs a copy of each such written 
notification, 

4. That defendants forthwith deliver 
to plaintiffs all bottles containing thereon 
either of the above-quoted phrases which 
are now in the possession of said de- 
- ogg or are hereafter received by 
them. 


The decision is particularly in- 
teresting in that there was no 
similarity of label and no trade- 
mark infringement. The case 
rested entirely on the kind of bot- 
tle used. The decree upholds the 
privilege of a manufacturer to the 
exclusive use of an established, 
distinctively designed, container. 


Joins Toledo Agency 
George D. Wilcox has joineti The 
Miller Agency Company, Toledo, 
Mr. Wilcox was formerly with the 
R Motor Car Company, Detroit 
Lubricatin Company, and _ Detroit 
Range Boiler Company, as assistant ad- 
vertising manager. 
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BUSINESS 
PAPERS 


dedicated to building 
better business in the 
industries they serve — 


backed by an editorial 
organization that is in- 
dustry-wide and encir- 
cles the globe — 


designed primarily to 
serve their readers, to 
give them helpful infor- 
mation promptly, with 
authenticity beyond dis- 
pute, presented attrac- 
tively — 


everyissue of each Pen- 
ton publication shows 
these principles crystal- 
lized to create reader 
interest — 


To wa. a a See a eS Ee... = 


this reader interest sug- 
gests real sales possibil- 
ities to those selling in 
the markets covered by 
these business papers. 


THE PENTON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Penton Building 

Cleveland 
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Why is a Tin Can?—2 


ares knows how many tin cans 

are useda year, but the number is 
certainly in the billions—grown from 
nothing in a little more than a century. 


It looks as if the tin can met a human 
need, 

Consider the consumer’s side of the 
subject. Think what the tin can has 
done for food. Distance—time—season 
—no longer control diet. People of. 
the United States now eat what they 
want when they want it. The tin can 
brings to the table food from every 
state really fresher when opened than 
can be bought in the city market. 


Coffee packed in vacuum—in tin cans, 
necessarily—is the big success of the 
times, simply because it reaches the 
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percolator fresher and richer that way. 


Other foods and many other products 
affected by the air may now have the 
protection of vacuum packing. 


Then there’s the convenience of the tin 
can. Imagine buying lard, oil, paint, var- 
nish, grease, talcum powder, soup, sar- 
dines, in anything but a metal container. 


The tin can is par excellence the “orig- 
inal package’. The consumer knows 
where to place credit or blame for what 
he gets. When the consumer finds a 
product he likes he can always repeat. 
He gets the same product, the same 
quantity, the same quality. The litho- 
graphed label on the can makes this 
possible and is the best salesman the 
product has. 


Are you using the tin can 
for all it might be worth to you? 


American 
Can Com 
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On Main 
Ootreet 


tie plumbing and heating contrac- 
tor of today is a live, wide-awake 
merchant with showrooms on the main 
street. He not only sells and installs 
plumbing and heating equipment and 
supplies, but also handles many side 
lines. 


He is the logical distributor for bath- 
room accessories, toilet fixtures, shower 
baths, washing machines, gas heaters, 
gas and electric lighting fixtures, water 
supply systems, electric light and power 
plants, ventilating fans and blowers, 
mechanical refrigerating equipment, 
étc., etc. 


Never before were the sales possi- 
bilities of this vast field greater. 


If you have not investigated the pos- 
sibilities of your product in this field, 
now is the time to do so. The plumb- 
ing and heating contractor has been 
taught how to increase and extend his 
business, how to locate prospects, and 
how to follow them up. He is quick to 
respond to the right sales appeal. 


You will not obligate yourself by in- 
quiring; therefore, let’s talk it over to 
determine weeny your product ‘“‘fits.” 


> Phochage ear GINE eg 
1900 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 





Advertising to Test Out Market 
Possibilities 


How the Bishop & Babcock Company Introduced New Automobile 
Specialty to Trade 


N article may be letter-per- 

fect from an_ engineering 
standpoint, but this, according to 
the view of the Bishop & Bab- 
cock Company, of Cleveland, is 
not sufficient ground upon which 
to build a’ merchandising cam- 
paign, There remains the much 
more important proposition of 
seeing how the thing will impress 
the buyer and the user. This is 
the basis upon which the company 
now is conducting an effort to in- 
troduce to automobile manufac- 
turers, distributors and owners a 
new automobile specialty known 
as the .Aquastat. 

The Aquastat is a contrivance 
to fit in on the hose between the 
cylinder head and the radiator of 
a car. It is operated on the same 
principle as is a thermostatic trap 
in a building, being an automatic 
method of holding the water 
around the combustion chamber 
until it is thoroughly heated. For 
several years the company has 
supplied elements for water con- 
trol to producers of automobiles, 
and the engineering and manufac- 
turing experience thus gained 
brought about the development of 
the Aquastat. 

The appliance was _ perfected 
and passed its final test late last 
fall—too late to get upon the 
1922-1923 winter market in a big 
way. It was determined, there- 
fore, that, beginning in December, 
an introductory campaign should 
be waged, not primarily with the 
idea of making sales in a big way, 
but to get the Aquastat tested and 
tried by a large variety of people,’ 
cause it to be generally known 
among the trade, and thus prepare 
the way for a large advertising 
campaign for the winter season 
of 1923-1924. 

Large space was taken in busi- 
ness papers reaching automobile 
dealers and manufacturers. This 
advertising conveyed the interest- 
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ing declaration that “summer en- 
gine performance is now possible 
all the year.” It set forth that the 
Aquastat, supplying better com- 
bustion and carburation, “checks 
spitting and back-firing and causes 


‘the engine to warm up in one- 


fourth of the usual, time.” 

Each advertisement conveyed 
the information that “we welcome 
tests from manufacturers, 
gineers, dealers and owners.” On 
the same page a special invitation 
is extended to. manufacturers of 
cars in general to allow the 
Bishop & Babcock engineering de- 
partment to-co-operate with them 
in conducting tests to determine 
the serviceability of the new ap- 
pliance. This angle is being fol- 
lowed up also by mail and per- 
sonal contact. Forty-four cars 
were named in the advertising as 
those on which the company 
solicited the privilege of making 
tests. Exhibitions were made at 
the various automobile shows, and 
in nearly every instance the manu- 
facturers accepted the services of 
the Bishop & Babcock engineers 
for a thorough demonstration 
without obligation to them. 


GETTING THE DEALER INTERESTED 


The next step was to interest 
the automobile trade. The adver- 
tising invites every dealer to send 
for a sample for use on his per- 
sonal car. The idea is to give the 
dealer the sample without charge, 
but no straightaway statement in 
this connection is made. The 
dealer is asked to state the name 
and model of his car, and the 
sample is sent him without further 
ceremony. A few days later he 
gets a letter stating that if he will 
be good enough to fill out “the 
enclosed questionnaire” the com- 
pany will be glad to have him 
accept the Aquastat, with its com- 
pliments. The questionnaire calls 
for information relative to the 
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performing power of the Aquastat 
-whether with its use the car 
warms up quicker with no spitting 
ot back-firing and whether the 
engine operates as well as it would 
in hot weather. 

“The mass of information we 
thus get from manufacturers and 
dealers,” says A. M. Worden, 


Spitting and backfiring 


checked—engine warms up in Y4 time is an 


Ti Decrats te Biche Danencs Aan os rea To reduce the possibility of freezing. water in the radhacor 
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ufacturer would give out sticks 
of his product. Too much of an 
investment would be required. We 
could have advertised and offered 
to send a sample free to every 
dealer. We did not do this, either. 
But we need sampling. We want 
every dealer in the country to 
know what the Aquastat can do 
for him. Hence we 
invite him to send for 
a sample and then 
give it to him if he 
will fill out the ques- 
tionnaire. 

“Tt is rather an ex- 
pensive proposition to 
give away your goods 
in this manner. The 
Aquastat retails at 
$10, and the wide- 
spread distribution on 
a basis of no charge 

ambitious un- 
dertaking. But we are 





Sas are uking about them. dealers are need Itallowss 10% mepage 
Sting them, leading automotive engineers have given them caused by the “by-pass” 








vaporized gasobne 
dilute the cytinder ail and form 
the fuel is burned Fuel savings 
ranging from 15 to 35 per ceot have been flected. 


Bishop-Babcock ————— 
soe AQUASTAT 


HELPING TO ACQUAINT THE TRADE WITH THE PRODUCT 


manager of the Bishop & Babcock 
automotive specialties department, 
“has enabled us to check up defi- 
nitely on the performing power of 
the appliance. We knew what it 
would do for us. We wanted to 
know what it would do for 
others.. It is on the latter prop- 
osition that sales are going to be 
made. 

“To give a thing away is one 
of the easiest tasks in the world. 
Naturally, we could not stand 
around at the New York and 
Chicago automobile shows and 
pass out Aquastats as a gum man- 


at all times. Thus the 


Two hose sizes, 
1W' and 


sending them _ out 
without hesitation be- 
cause we want a 
knowledge of what 
they can do spread 
over this country in 
the shortest possible 
time. 

“With this knowl- 
edge widespread 
among dealers every- 
thing will be ready 
for an extension of 
our consumer adver- 
tising on a large 
scale, bringing with it 
a cultivation of the 
market to the limit.” 

The introduction of the Bishop 
& Babcock Aquastat and similar 
appliances for use under the hood 
marks a significant trend in the 
manufacture of automobile ap- 
pliances. Heretofore this has 
tended largely toward the produc- 
tion of articles to be used on the 
outside and that add to a car’s 
appearance as well as promote its 
performance. Much attention now 
is being given to perfecting things 
that will increase the efficiency of 
the motor without being seen or 
even known. 

Edward S. Jordan, in an address 


” 
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BUY THE BEST 


at a Lower Rate 


If you want circulation, Maine morning 
papers offer you an average per paper of 
37% more ‘than the afternoon papers. 


If you want a low milline rate, Maine 
morning papers average 6% lower. 


If you want “reader influence’ your 
morning papers give you that too, as is 
proved by the circulation figures. 





Maine isa morning paper state 





DAILY NEWS, Bangor, 20,558 
SENTINEL, Waterville, 5,886 
JOURNAL, Augusta, 10,178 
SUN, Lewiston, 14,016 
PRESS HERALD, Portland, 
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Space Buyer's | 


Advertising Managers ! 


The Cimes-Picauune 
ffttew Orleans Largest Newspaper}}f 


announces the initial- 
issue of its 


ROTOGRAVURE 


SECTION 
Sunday, February 18 


This new section will be printed in our 
NET PAID own plant and Kimberly-Clark paper will 
SUNDAY CIRCULATION be used in its making. National adver- 
AVERAGE FOR tisers will find this a distinctive medium, 
JANUARY -19 23 as it is the First Rotogravuré section in 


105,227/ 
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recently in Chicago, declared ser- 
vice as being the big thing all 
automobile manufacturers were 
striving for today. 

“If an automobile were always 
treated by its owner in exactly 
the right way,” said Mr. Jordan, 
“its life would be almost indefi- 
nite. But talking never could get 
them to extend such treatment. 
The only way out is to make 
every part of the car as near fool- 
proof as possible. It does little 
good to tell a man that too much 
use of the choke, too much prim- 
ing and racing of the engine on 
a cold morning to warm it up 
does great damage to the car. 
The only thing to do is to fix 
things so he will not need to flood 
the cylinders with raw gas and 
race the engine angrily for a few 
minutes trying to get it warm 
enough to start. The same line 
of reasoning applies to a hundred 
other fool things done by drivers. 
After all it makes little difference 
what a manufacturer thinks of 
his car or how well it performs 
for him. The thing he is inter- 
ested in is what the car will do 
for the man who buys it and 
what he, the owner, thinks of it.” 

Mr. Worden thinks the same 
line of reasoning applies to auto- 
mobile specialties, and upon this 
basis will be waged the Bishop & 
Babcock effort to popularize the 
Aquastat on a big basis within 
the shortest possible space of 
time. 


Lon Polk with Martin 
V. Kelley 


Lon Polk, president of the Lon Polk 
Agency, has en appointed copy chief 
of the Toledo office of The Martin V. 
Kelley Company. A . 

Fred Tomlinson, associated with the 
Lon Polk Agency, will take chares 
of that organization, when Mr. Polk 
assumes his new duties with The Mar- 
tin V. Kelley Company. 


Joins Buick Staff 


Emerson J. Poag, formerly manager 
of the marketing research department 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
troit advertising agency, has joined the 
sales organization of the Buick Motor 
Company in Flint, Mich. He has been 
associated with the automotive indus- 
try since 1910 in engineering, adver- 
tising and sales work. 
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Chicago Chain Groceries in 
Bread-Price War 


A price war involving the use of 
printers’ ink on a large scale broke out 
in Chicago last week between two of 
the —, chain ooary store compa- 
nies operating in the icago territory. 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany stores opened the month of Febru- 
ary with a radical cut in the price of 
bread. The Piggly-Wiggly stores, ap- 
parently considering this action suffi- 
ciently overt to warrant the decjara- 
tion of open warfare, mobilized its ad- 
vertising forces and announced that it 
would sell two regulation loaves of bread 
for a nickel. One of the columnists on a 
—-_ daily summed up the situation 
as follows: 


Said the A. & P. to the Piggly-Wig: 
“T’ll cut the prices and make you dig.” 
“A war looks awfully good to me,” 
Said the Piggly-Wig to the A. & P. 


The A. & P. stores to offset the two 
for a nickel offer, cut its price to two 
cents a loaf and the next day Piggly- 
Wiggly countered in half-page . space 
with the announcement that it would 
give bread away with every a 
of five cents or over. “Until the other 
fellow weakens we will give away our 
bread,” said C. S. Wyatt, district man- 
ager of the Piggly-Wiggly organization. 
“We didn’t start this fight. It was 
brought to us and now we are fighting 
with all our forces. We always under- 
sell our competitors.” 


Hearst Classified Managers 
Form Association 


The classified advertising managers 
of. the Hearst newspapers on the Pa- 
cific Coast recently held a convention 
at Los Angeles and formed the Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers’ Association 
of Hearst Pacific Coast Susepapers, 

R. E. Seiler of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer was elected president; C. A. 
Sternberger, San Francisco Examiner, 
first vice-president; Walter Butterworth, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, second vice- 
resident, and J. McCue, Oakland Post- 

nqutirer, secretary. 


he association pm to hold its next 
e 


meeting at Seattle during the latter 


part of September. 


C. M. Konvalinka with 
Irvin F. Paschall 


C. M. Konvalinka, formerly with the 
Detroit _office of the S. F. Bowser Com- 
pany, Inc., has purchased an_ interest 
in the organization of Irvin F. Paschall, 
Chicago advertising counsel. This com- 
pany has recently been incorporated in 
llinois as Irvin F. Paschall, Inc. 


“Hotel Review” Changes 
Name 


The Hotel Review, New York, 
changed its name with its February 3 
issue to the National Hotel Review. 





Making Partners of Customers 






Some Things the Maine Centra! Power Company Has Found Out about 
Consumer Ownership 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE fact emphasized in the 

newspapers recently that many 
rich investors are putting much of 
their money into tax exempt se- 
curities has made the small in- 
vestor more important than ever 
before. It is the man with the 
hundreds and thousands, more 
than the man with the millions, 
who is helping run modern in- 
dustry. This fact has given 
greater emphasis to the idea of 
consumer ownership, the selling of 
securities in a company to people 
who buy its products. All sorts 
of companies, from automobile 
concerns to biscuit makers have 
from time to time adopted this 
plan with profit. They have been 
able to. obtain new money at a 
cost of from 5 to 8 per cent, in- 
crease the morale of the organi- 
zation when its members are used 
as selling agents and acquire an 
extra army of boosters for the 
product among the thousands of 
new stockholders. 

One of the outstanding features 
of the modern industrial system 
has been the tremendous increase 
in the number of individual stock- 
holders of great concerns. This 
has not come about by accident. 
Alert executives in every line have 
deliberately cultivated the small 
investor. The United States Steel 
Company, starting with 9,000 in- 
vestors, has more than 95,000 to- 
day. The General Motors Cor- 
poration, with less than 2,000 
stockholders in 1917, now has over 
68,000. 

Public utility companies, such as 
the electric light, gas and street 
railway and power companies, 
have been using the idea of cus- 
tomer ownership with success. 


When a householder owns a part 
of a strong and growing home 
company, and shares in its earn- 
ings, the company is able to dis- 
tribute a growing proportion of 
its earnings among local people 
whose friendship and co-operation 
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are so necessary for its continued 
success. The people who make the 
company’s earnings possible get a 
share in those earnings. To the 
company this plan of customer 
ownership means a steadily in- 
creasing measure of public good- 
will and customer co-operation. 
To customers and company it 
gives a mutual interest in bring- 
ing to the territory factories and 
mills, business and growth, pop- 
ulation and prosperity. 

At a meeting of a committee of 
the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation in New York in December, 
fifteen companies comparing notes 
discovered that together they had 
sold in 1922 somethiag over $100,- 
000,000 worth of stock to their 
customers. This shows the trend 
of the custom which is gradually 
becoming very important both in 
the financing of the company, in 
winning consumer co-operation, 
and incidentally training a great 
many members of the company’s 
organization in selling who had 
never before had sales experience. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A VETERAN 
IN THE FIELD 


In all these plans advertising 
has played a big part. It has been 
suggested that a great many more 
industrial companies will take up 
the plan this year; that the rail- 
roads have been seriously con- 
sidering it, and are logical candi- 
dates for the plan. With these 
facts in mind and a realization 
that an important trend is in- 
volved, I have set down her 
some of the experiences of the 
Central Maine Power Company 
of Augusta, a veteran in the field 
of consumer ownership which has 
by its unusual methods secured 
more preferred stockholders, in 
proportion to its size, than al 
most any other company in the 
country. This company for years 
has been able to do its financing 
on a 6% per cent basis, when 
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over $2,000,000,000 ore 


Cotton and Cotton Seed represent 30.6% 
of the two billion dollars zzcrease in value 
of the nation’s main crops in 1922 over 
1921. A greater increase than any other 
crop—corn, or wheat and oats combined. 








Prodect 1921 Value 1922 Value Increase over 1921 





$ 1,368,517,000 or $ 621,655,000 More 
1,900,287,000 or 603,074,000 More ~ 

Went GB TM: cciccicese 1,080,788,000 1,342,687,000 or 261,899,000 More 
Other Grains : 166,938,000 244,853,000 or 77,915,000 More 
Hay & Clover Seed...... 1,116,047,000  1,350,584,000 or 234,537,000 More 
Tobacco 212,728,000 306,162,000 or 93,434,000 More 
oe eee ee 286,525,000 358,899,000 or 72,374,000 More 
Sorghums & Maple Syrups 50,789,000 86,759,000 or 35,970,000 More 
44,429,000 or 20,030,000 More 

7,614,000 or 4,856,000 More 





TREE Steccveivsisued $4,985,047,000 $7,010,791,000 or $2,025,744,000 More 
Figures from U. S. Govt. Reports. 








SOUTHERN RURALIST has 23% 
more circulation in the Cotton States than 
. any other farm paper in the world. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


SUPREME IN THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Rate $2.00 per line Circulation over 425,000 Paid 
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RECORDS BROKEN 
PRECEDENTS PASSED! 


Ss 
American eekly 


Has Passed the 


4,000,000 


Mark in 


Circulation 


That’s food for thought and action— 
on your part. 


Every week more than four million 
people buy it, and more than sixteen 
million read it and buy from it. 





Its rates are lowest, its reach unlimited 
and its results unbeaten. 


Send your message to the multitude, 
via this medium of magnitude. 


RATES ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN WEEKLY, tne. 


A. J. Kobler, Mgr. 
1834 Broadway, New York 


If you want to.see the color of their money, use COLOR—A.J.K. 
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many others were paying 8 per 
cent. For many years it has done 
iis major financing through the 
sale of preferred stock largely to 
iis Own customers. It uses news- 
paper advertising in every paper 
in the tetritory covered. In ad- 
dition to this, it uses illustrated 
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not interfere with the sale of 
bonds through the regular chan- 
nels. Bond houses are more than 
satisfied to see a strong preferred 
stock equity because it naturally 
improves the position of the bond. 
There is little conflict between 
stock and bond selling, because 

in a general way 





the stock campaign 
reaches .a_ different 
class of investors. 
Percy H. Whiting, 
who for many years 
has had to do with 
the security depart- 
ment of this company 
says: “The basis of 
all customer owner- 
ship selling is ag- 
gressive advertising. 
This is the secret of 
reaching the small in- 
vestor. It is the se- 
cret of cutting the 





WERE YOU ONE OF THE 90807 


dends on their Preferred Stock 


$101,646.33 In Dividends 


Cheeks amounting to $101,646.33 were sent out Monday morning, October 2, to 
the 9080 preferrei stockholders of Central Maine Power Company as quagterly divi- 


cost of selling and of 
maintaining the price. 
I maintain that a 
great railroad, like 
the Pennsylvania, for 


This Is the Company’s 64th Consecutive Dividend 


ny bas every prospect of paying its Preferred Stock divulends reg- 


Compai 
ularly for all time to come. 
get in line for a dividend check on January 1 by sending in the cou- 
‘ow are under no obligations to buy. 


wi 
pon below 


Central Maine Power Company 


example, through ad- 
vertising, could sell 
an almost unbeliev- 
able amount of pre- 
ferred stock through 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 


Cov; 
Goons Maine Power Company 
Augus! 





ta, Maine 


oN 500 please arnt mor mere imformaiine ebm you 


9080 


Blockholders 
‘Astros 


weer, 





its employees to its 
customers. The basic 
appeal of the adver- 
tising would be the 
same self-interest ap- 


o 
Consecutive 








NEWSPAPER COPY CALCULATED TO INSPIRE PRIDE IN 


STOCK OWNERSHIP 


advertisements, booklets, litho- 
graph circulars and issues a week- 
ly house-organ to promote the 
sale of stock. In working a new 
town the salesmen call on 25 per 
cent of the people in that town— 
an intensive programme which 
would help in the sale of almost 
any product. 

The plan of the Central Maine 
Power Company is an elastic one 
which can be used by street rail- 
ways, railroads, gas companies, 
ud could be borrowed by almost 
auy industrial company which has 
satisfied customers. This company 
h:s also discovered that preferred 
stock selling does not and need 
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*peal that we in con- 
nection with other 
gas and electric com- 
panies are using, an appeal to 
finance the road so that the stock- 
holders would profit more by the - 
better service to ensue.” 

A question that has often in- 
terested a manufacturer who has 
thought of selling some preferred 
stock to his customers, using his 
own employees as salesmen, is 
how to train men and women un- 
used to any sort of selling to sell 
so difficult a product as stock. I 
asked Mr. Whiting whether 
trained full-time salesmen or or- 
dinary employees were most suc- 
cessful in preferred stock selling. 
He said: , 

“Employee selling will always 
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OTHER NATURE is 

wise. She neither in- 
dulges in extravagance—nor 
does she spare any effort 
necessary to produce results. 
In mating season her feath- 
ered children don their 
brightest colors—and the 
world goes on. 


The laws of nature are the 
laws of business. And en- 
gravings are the plumage of 
the printed word. 


Gatchel & Manning make good 
engravings—from the simplest line 
plate to the most intricate process 
work. And we understand the 
triple essentials in service— quality, 
economy, prompt delivery. Our 
clients include the largest advertis- 
ing agencies and publishers, and 
the smallest. We would like to 
serve you. 


Gatchel &- 
Manning. Inc. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
Philadelphia 
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be used. It is cheaper for one 
thing and is ideal when only a 
small amount of capital is needed 
yearly. It has the virtue of mak- 
ing stockholders of a lot of people 
that regular salesmen would neve: 
even find—much less sell. It also 
has an intangible but very rea! 
advantage in that it gets employee: 
thinking in terms of one of, the 
important functions of the public 
utility business—financing. Before 
the days of customer ownership 
campaigns the regular run of em 
ployees didn’t know that financ- 
ing was necessary. They did not 
see any connection between a se- 
curity issue and their chances of 
a better job, Now they do see 
the connection and are better em- 
ployees for seeing it. 

“But the trend in customer 
ownership selling is toward sell- 
ing by regular full-time salesmen. 
This is because employee selling 
soon runs out. Employees sell 
their friends, relations and neigh- 
bors, and then a good 90 per cent 
of them are done. Perhaps the 
other 10 per cent develop into 
fair salesmen but their volume of 
selling at best is low. 

“The chief weakness we found 
when we started employee selling 
was the fact that we were deal- 
ing with linemen, wiremen, meter 
readers, office workers, station 
operators—people who couldn’t 
sell, and knew it. 

“We used to go to these peo- 
ple and tell them we wanted them 
to go out and ‘sell stock.’ We 
could kid some of them into buy- 
ing it, but the bulk of them never 
even started. 

“So we figured around a bit. 
Obviously we couldn’t make a 
wireman sell stock. It would be 
just as reasonable to expect to 
make me ‘shoot trouble’ or balance 
the books. So the question arose: 
what can we insist on their doing? 

“Then we hit on this idea. If 
we can’t insist that employees 
‘sell’ stock we can ask every em- 
ployee to call on ten people within 
ten days and tell them the ten 
points about our stock. And not 
only can we ask them to do this, 
but we can insist on it. aa 

“To repeat: we couldn’t insist 
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on their ‘selling stock’—an impos- 
sibility, they thought. We could 
insist on their ‘seeing ten people.’ 
Something, they had to admit, was 
well within their power. 

“By this ‘ten-point’ idea we set 
up machinery that would produce 
orders provided the prospects were 
virtually sold before the employees 
called. 

“Of course there was one logi- 
cal way to do this preliminary 
selling, and that was through ad- 
vertising. 

HOW A CAMPAIGN IS PLANNED 


“Before we start a campaign 
we take big space in all the papers. 
My own personal policy is to say 
nothing about the security through 
this preliminary campaign, but to 
run some general advertisements 
about the company and about cus- 
tomer ownership. In each adver- 
tisement I try to get attention 
stirred up over a letter that will 
be sent to all customers on some 
certain date. 

“In this letter I get right down 
to cases and try to sell the se- 
curity, 

“T might mention that as soon 
as the sale opens we begin a 
series of daily advertisements in 
large space that get right down 
to cases and attempt to sell the 
stock. These continue until the 
sale ends. 

Pirie: sales campaign runs like 
this: 

“1. The general 
tisements. 

“2. A letter mailed out to all 
customers. 

“3. Meetings of employees. At 
each meeting I make employees 
admit that it is entirely within 
their powers to ‘see ten people in 
ten days and tell them ten points 
about the security.’ I pledge them 
to do this. I require every em- 
ployee to give me, on cards, the 
names of the ten people they agree 
to call on, 

“4. To the names turned in by 
the employees we send a good 
mailing piece, which is another 
stout effort to sell the propo- 
sition, 

“5. The cards are then turned 
back to the employees, so that 
they will have a record of the 
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More than Four-Fifths 
of the total space avail- 
able in ‘‘ PUNCH” for 
1923 was sold to specific 
advertisers for definite 
spaces and definite dates 
on the first of January 








HE result of this 

generous advance 
booking is that already 
many of the issues in 
1923. are fully booked 
up. And there seems 
to be no cessation in 
the number of orders 
arriving. The reason 
is not far to seek.... 


ADVERTISING 
IN “PUNCH” Is 
AN INVESTMENT— 
NOT AN EXPENSE 


MARION JEAN LYON 


Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 
England 
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people they have agreed to see. 
They are told that, as soon as they 
have called on a prospect, they 
must mark the card ‘called’ and 
turn it back to their immediate 
superior. 

“6. The general superintendent 
gets a daily report ‘of the calls 
made. That gives him a chance 
to bear down on his subordinates. 
They in turn get reports from 
their subordinates and so down to 
the workers. Each day the gen- 
eral superintendent knows how 
many calls have been made in each 
district, and can put pressure on 
the laggards. Note that, under 
the old plan, he could not bear 
down on. anybody to ‘sell stock,’ 
but he has a perfect right to bear 
down on a man who has agreed 
to make calls. 

“If the advertising is even half 
well done—and of course it will 
be observed that the advertising 
is the backbone of the whole idea 
—I have never known this plan 
to fail.” 

The ten points that it is in- 
sisted the employees tell about the 
stock consist of ten carefully 
thought out sales arguments form- 
ing a standardized sales talk. The 
third point of the ten, concerning 
the safety of the stock, has seven 
sub-headings. Many of them have 
a definite appeal to local pride. 

Thus the ten-point plan of hav- 
ing each employee call on ten peo- 
ple in ten days with a standardized 
sales talk of ten points, assures the 
company that its advertising will 
be followed up by thousands of 
personal calls, and that. these sales 
efforts will tie up closely with 
the arguments used in the news- 
paper copy and the other forms 
of consumer advertising. 

A list of well thought out “sales 
openings” is furnished each em- 
ployee who operates on the ten- 
point plan. It is suggested that 
he use the opening which seems 
best to fit his prospect under the 
local sentences before starting his 
standardized sales talk. 

The employee salesman is also 
given a list of suggestions on 
“how to close the talk and get 
the order” for use after his ten 
points. “The one big rule in this,” 
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says the company, “is not to. ask 
the prospect if he wants to buy. 
That makes it too easy to say no. 
Don’t give him a chance to say 
no. Ask him, ‘Would you preter 
to pay cash or would you rather 
buy on divided payments?’ Or, 
‘Can you handle the stock at once 
or would you prefer it for ce- 
livery on the first of next mont!i?’ 
Or, ‘Can you handle ten shares 
now or would five be enough?’ 

“Tf you get a favorable answer 
to any of your closing questions, 
bring out the order blank, fill in 
the date and amount of stock and 
pass it to the prospect, but don’t 
ask him to sign. Say instead, 
‘Please put your name here just 
as you want it to appear on the 
certificate.’ ” 


A LIST OF “DON’TS” FOR EMPLOYEES 


In order to control the actions 
of the men new to selling still 
more thoroughly, the following 
list of “Dont’s” is handed each: 

“Don’t make any representa- 
tions about the stock that are not 
contained in this book, published 
in the house-organ, or told you 
by company officials. 

“Don’t guess at answers to ques- 
tions. It is no disgrace not to 
know everything. If you are 
stuck, admit it, and say you will 
get the information. 

“Don’t tell anyone, unless they 
ask you, that you get a commis- 
sion for selling the stock, or any- 
thing about the prizes or the office 
machinery of the sale. 

“In Heaven’s name, don’t ask 
anybody to buy ‘to help you out’ 
or because ‘the company wants to 
sell some stock.’ Make people 
understand that they are fortunate 
to get an opportunity to buy 2 
part ownership in the company 
and to put their money at work 
building Maine. 

“Don’t tell anyone, ‘If you buy, 
buy from me.’ If you can’t sell 
them, leave them so somebody 
else can. 

“Don’t guess that a man cai 
only buy one share. Start talking 
ten, twenty or fifty shares. Ii is 
easier to come down than to go up 

“Don’t exaggerate. Don’t argue. 
Don’t knock.” 
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‘"‘We believe 
that a big sur- 
plus of good will 
is just as vital to 
the health of a 
business as an 
ample surplus of 
working capital.” 











-to the man who says 
66 99 


Jke WHITEHEAD & HOAG GO. 


NEWARK, N.dJ. 
World’s Largest Makers of Personal Reminders. 








In every business there is some man 
who says “Yes” or “No” to the use of 
personal reminders as an aid to increas- 
ing sales. 


We want to make that man a present, 
particularly if he has been in the habit 
of saying “No.” 


We wish to send him with our com- 
pliments this new, useful and _ ever- 
present pocketknife. It involves no ob- 
ligation—simply write us on your letter- 
head, not neglecting to mention your 
office or title in the concern with which 
you are connected. Address Dept. H. 
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A Straight Line to 
Your Automotive 
Markets 


(Cstiore on that. your sales 
effort on that section of the 


product serves. Donnelley 
has oom piled a a hen on index 
consisting of maili lists covering 
each of the 14 separatetrade classifi- 
cations within the automotive field. 
Our list of 1922 automobile owners is 
also complete and up to date. 


It will pay you to use our statistical 
og n working up gelen que 
ete 

nelley has published a book ‘‘Auto- 
motive Markets and How to Reach 
Them” which tabulates the complete 
information available. Your copy will 
be sent free for the asking. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation 


Mailing Service Dept. 
32¢ E. 2ist Street Chicag>. Ill. 


























The Circulation of 


CLINICAL 
MEDICINE 


is international in character. 
Advertisers receive inquiries and 
orders from all over the world. 


TO REACH THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION USE 
CLINICAL MEDICINE 


Rates on Application 


The Asserican Journal of 
CLINICAL MEDICINE 


8. DeWITT CLOUGH, Adv. Mgr. 
4757 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representative: 
H. R. SAUNDERS 
17 W. 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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I was interested in discovering 
how much stock men absolutely 
new to selling might be expected 
to sell if they called on 25 per 
cent of the people in a new town. 
I was informed that “The amount 
that any company can hope to sell 
to its customers in any one cam- 
paign varies greatly, of course, ac- 
cording to conditions. Experience 
indicates that the amount which 


_can be sold ranges from one share 


to eight customers to one share 
to forty customers per campaign; 
or, figuring another way, that each 
employee, on an average, can be 
counted on to sell from two to 
twelve shares in a campaign. A 
firm which has had much experi- 
ence feels that each employee can 
be counted on to average twelve 
shares a year. Other figures show 
that the average company sells ap- 
proximately eleven shares per 
year per customer.” 

The rate of payments to em- 
ployees for sales varies: somewhat. 
Many commission schedules are 
based on a flat sale commission 
of from 50 cents to $2 per share, 
with bonuses for specially meri- 
torious work during given periods. 
Other companies employ a sliding 
scale schedule as follows: 

Two dollars for the first ten 
shares ; $1 for the next ten shares; 
$1 for the next ten shares; %O 
cents for the next ten shares; 25 
cents for all above. 

This graduation applies to sales 
to one customer. Other companies 
have adopted the plan of paying 
$1.50 to $2 per. share straight 
commission, with a premium of 25 
cents to 50 cents a share for each 
new stockholder secured. 

Most companies pay more for a 
few shares of stock sold per cus- 
tomer, thus placing a premium on 
new stockholders. When it is con- 
sidered that a company with 3,000 


: employees can, under the low aver- 


age of ten shares per employee, 
raise three millions of dollars in 
a short drive at a surprisingly 
low selling cost, it is easy to 
understand the growth in the 
employee-sales method of getting 
customers to help finance busi- 
ness. And as every company 
which has adopted the plan has 
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AN APPRECIATION— 





KLAU-VAN PIETERSOM-DUNLAP 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising Merchandising 
MANHATTAN BU 
#31 BECONMO BTtKe 


MILWAUKL. 


Janesville Gazette, 


Janesville, Wisconsin. ore 7h. 


9 2 3 
Gentlemen :=- 


We would be callous indeed if we did not express 
to your good publication our appreciation of the 
cooperation we have received from you on the 
Johnston advertising. We wish there were more 
papers like the Janesville Gazette. 


Very truly yours, C_} 
ea 


W. F. Dunlap 
GH 











The Gazette Dominates 


‘THE Janesville market, a thirty-mile radius around Janesville, 
Wisconsin, is absolutely dominated by The Gazette—no other 

medium or combination of mediums can make any impression in 

this field which is so thoroughly covered by The Gazette. 

The Gazette’s complete survey of this desirable market will be 

ready for distribution soon. Send for your copy now. It is free. 


Chevrolet Motor Company and Fisher Body Corporation plants, in production here 
soon, will cause an appreciable growth in the buying power of this market. 
Do you want your full share of this new business? Let us help you get it. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 


“An Unusual Newspaper’—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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] ET there be no compromise in the white- 
ness of your business stationery: a dingy 
paper oft belies the message. 


Choose Danish Bond. Its virgin whiteness 
begins many hundred feet underground in 
artesian water of crystal clearness. No need 
here for mud removers or compensating 
chemicals. Clean, new rags and pure water 
and years of knowing how—these basic ele- 
ments make Danish Bond. 

You will like its body, its snap and crackle, 
its toughness and durability. Made in white 
and ten distinctive colors. The price is not 
high, not low. Ask your printer for an 
estimate. 

The quality is high 
The price is reasonable 


DANISH LINEN DANISH KASHMIR COVER 
DANISH LEDGER DANISH INDEX BRISTOL 
DANISH MANUSCRIPT COVER 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 
Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 
B. D. RISING PAPER CO. 


Housatonic, Massachusetts 
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used big, consistent advertising as 
the. backbone of its effort, it 
would appear that a trend toward 
making partners of customers will 
mean also a large increase in this 
type of financial advertising and 
consequently more human interest 
in financial advertising copy. 


Ink Maker Markets Auto 


Chemical Products 

S. S. Stafford, Inc., New York, 
makers of Stafford’s inks, pastes, etc., 
is marketing a new line of auto chemical 
products, which is made up of a carbon 
remover, oils for various purposes, radi- 
ator stop-leak, and cleaning preparations 
and polishes. . 

e new product, “Renol” polish, 
was introduced in different cities by 
local newspaper campaigns linking up 
with sampling campaigns. Window pos- 
ters were furnished dealers. A fixed 
policy was adopted by which a certain 
percentage of all sales was credited to 
the advertising appropriation for the 
city in which the sales were made. 








National Campaign Planned to 


Advertise Juvenile Books 

An advertising campaign will be con- 
ducted by the Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass., for its juvenile book 
department in newspapers, national 
magazines and young folks’ ublications. 
This campaign will be directed by 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency. 

This agency also has obtained the ac- 
count of the Columbia Bank Safe De- 
posit Company. 


Harold Clark Made 


New England Representative 
Harold Clark, recently with the busi- 
ness staff of Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, has been appointed New 
England representative ‘for that publica- 
tion. He succeeds M. A. Williamson, 
who will devote his attention to the 
Philadelphia district, having previously 

handled both territories. 
{ 


A Health Board Uses Car 
Cards 


The Philadelphia Board of Health is 
using car cards in the transit systems 
of Philadelphia to urge the citizens to 
be vaccinated. “Prevent the Spread 
of Smallpox” reads the oan printed 
in red. The copy gives the addresses 
of offices where the city will vactéinate 
without charge. 











Lincoln Motor Account for 


Detroit Agency 
The Lincoln Motor Company, De- 
troit, has placed its account with the 
Brotherton Company, Detroit advertis- 
ing agency. A number of national 
magazines will be used 
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“Copy Night” at Technical 
Publicity Association 

The Technical Publicity Association, 
of New York, devoted its February 
meeting to an exhibition by members 
of their advertising which was pro- 
jected on a screen for criticism. he 

resident of the association, . 

union, advertising manager of the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, in 
speaking of copy, said: 

“There are many kinds of copy but 
only one kind of good copy. Among 
the bad we have lazy copy, which needs 
no further description; general copy 
that spreads all over the lot and there 
fore does not carry conviction; too 
clever copy that shrieks ‘advertisement’ 
to you instead of ‘service,’ and too tech- 
nical copy that loses its sales appeal 
under a mass of indigestible data. 

“Good copy simply tells its story 
properly and convincingly, according to 
the product and the prospective cus- 
tomer. That word ‘simply’ is mislead- 
ing, however, for the simplest copy to 
read and believe is the hardest cop 
to write or rather to build, for good 
copy must be built—and it must be 
built on merchandising ideas that are 
fundamentally sound. How often have 
we been told that good copy can be 
written when the writer has the view- 
point of the reader? It’s true and it 
sounds simple enough, but for the 
writer to get the reader’s viewpoint is 
a truly hard task. It’s so easy for 
the writer to imagine the reader’s view- 
point instead of seting it, then he 
writes an advertisement to an _ imagi- 
nary reader and the resulting sales are 
imaginary-—and, unfortunately, imagi 
nary sales pay no dividends.’ 





McKennee & Taylor, Inc., 
Succeeds O. W. McKennee 


The advertising business conducted at 


- New York under the name o 


McKennee has been reorganized as 
McKennee & Taylor, Inc., by O 
McKennee and James I. Taylor. 

_Mr. McKennee, before engaging in 
his own business, previously had been 
with the F. J. Ross Company, Inc., 
the Patterson-Andress Company, Inc. 
and Calkins & Holden, New York ad- 
vertising agencies. 

Mr. Taylor, who joined Mr. Mce- 
Kennee as a partner in November, 1922, 
was formerly a es manager on the 

rsonal staff of Thomas A. Edison at 

range, N. J., where he was in charge 
of the service clubs of Edison pho- 
nograph owners. 





‘ 
i 


“Industrial Digest’? Changes 
Hands 


The Bankers Economic Service, Inc., 
New York, has purchased the Indus- 
trial Digest, published by the Period- 
ical Digest Corporation, Inc., New 
York, and will continue to publish it 
monthly, incorporating therein a sum- 
mary of its individual financial service. 
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ATTENTION 
SALES & ADV. 
EXECUTIVES! 


READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION— 
—CATALOG OF 


450 


SALES 
CARTOONS 


A BOOK FULL OF SALES 
ACTION INSPIRATION — 450 
CARTOON PICTURE TALKS— 
SOLD IN ELECTRO FORM 
FOR SALES LITERATURE USE 
—A MOST COMPLETE SALES 
CARTOON SERVICE. 


PRICE $1.00 
TO BE CREDITED ON FIRST ORDER 


FRANK W. HOPKINS, INC. 
670 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO 




















Canadian Made 
Paper Boxes for 
Canadian Trade 


—factory capacity and 
equipment to handle 
the biggest orders 
promptly. 


—system and service 
to handle small orders 
satisfactorily. 


RUDD PAPER BOX 
COMPANY, Limited 
W. P. Bennett, Pres. 
374 Richmond St., West 
Canada 


Toronto 
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Rights to 
Copyrighted Advertising 
Upheld by Court 





CCORDING to a _ decision 
handed down on February 3 
by Judge D. C. Westenhaver, of 
the United States District Court 
at Toledo, O., a manufacturer 
has full control of his trade- 
marked advertising material and is 
able to dictate who shall use it. 
The action in which the decision 
was rendered was brought by the 
Gulbransen - Dickinson Company, 
of Chicago, piano manufacturer, 
against the H. P. Maus Piano Co., 
of Lima, O. The Maus com- 
pany formerly had the exclusive 
franchise for the sale of Gul- 
bransen-Dickinson goods in Lima 
and in that capacity was supplied 
by the company with electrotype 
cuts of four copyrighted pictorial 
illustrations to be used in ad- 
vertising and selling the com- 
pany’s piano-players. 

On February 1, 1921, the busi- 
ness arrangement between the 
manufacturer and retailer was 
terminated and the franchise 
given to another music dealer in 
Lima. The Gulbransen-Dickin- 
son Company told the court that 
immediately after the termination 
of the contract it had asked the 
Maus concern to return all copy- 
righted cuts and illustrations and 
also copies of the company’s reg- 
istered trade-mark which had been 
furnished for advertising pur- 
poses. Repeated demands, the 
company charges, brought no re- 
sults. Moreover, the court was 
told, the retailer kept right on 
using the advertising matter in 
the same way he previously had 
been doing when he had the fran- 
chise. 

When the matter was brought 
up in the Federal Court, the Maus 
company contended that as the 
electrotypes had been furnished it 
to be used in advertising and sell- 
ing piano-players which it had 
bought and paid for while the 
franchise was in operation, it had 
an implied license to use them 
after termination of the contract 
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: Sign 


. That Guides the Millions 
° é This attractive sign isa small one(15" 
n by 2".) Itissimple in design, but highly 
: effective i in results. It’s a permanent 
at “Ing-Rich” Sign of colored porcelain 
m (fused into steel.) Everyday it guides 
. > millions of smokers to the shops 
d a where Arrow Cigarettes are so ad 
4 : For the advertiser who wishes to 
4 at build prestige in the outdoor field 
e gradually but permanently there's 
4 no better medium than “Ing-Rich” 
” Signs. Write today for colored cir- 
n cular and free sign offer. 

‘ INGRAM-RICHARDSON MEG. CO. 


COLLEGE HILL BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


: | ING-RICH 


1 : meer Z CG 4 Co 
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Free Advice Is Costly 


Manufacturers of 
Trade Mark Products 
Should call a specialist 


The personal advisory ser- 
vices of a seasoned Marketing 
and Advertising Executive are 
available to a limited clientele. 
Confidential investigations of 
markets, national or local. 
Constructive analysis of Ad- 
vertising, Marketing and Sales 
plans now in operation, or de- 
veloping. Impartial advice 
and unbiased counsel, based 
on facts and findings, re your 
product. Consultation fee 
One Hundred Dollars. Yearly 
contract, special terms. Ad- 
visory Marketing Counsel, 
City Hall Station, Box No. 
110, New York City. 

















CONVENTIONS 
and EXHIBITIONS 


provide the classified audiences 
that are so essential to the ef- 
fective distribution of Educational 
and Industrial Motion Picture 
Films. 


World Convention Dates 


will give you the meeting place, 
dates, Secretary's address, and 


attendance for 8,500 annual 
Conventions and_ Exhibitions, 
from which you can_ easily 
select the events at which 
YOUR films can be displayed 


to an appreciative audience. 
Published monthly—Yearly rate, $15 
(Descriptive leaflet No. 5 upon request) 


Hendrickson Publishing Co., Ine. 


1402 Broadway, New York City 
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so as to advertise and sell piano- 
players it previously had acquired 
and then had on hand. 

On this point the court’s rul- 
ing is: 

“In this case I do not deem it 
necessary to express an opinion 
upon the exact question presented 
by defendant. Its contention 
would be sustainable and would 
have to be decided only if de- 
fendant had used the copyrighted 
material in advertising exclusively 
and_ selling Gulbransen piano- 
players which defendant had on 
hand at the termination of its 
agency. This is not what de- 
fendant did. On the contrary, it 
made use of the copyrighted ad- 
vertising matter in advertising 
generally pianos and _piano- 
players, not limiting such adver- 
tising or indicating therein in any 
way that it related to plaintiff's 
product. Furthermore, defendant’s 
conduct repels any inference that 
it was acting in good faith within 
the terms of the implied license 
which defendant now asserts. 
How many piano-players of 
plaintiff's make defendant had on 
hand is not shown. 

“A witness on behalf of plain- 
tiff who visited defendant’s store 
in December, 1920, says that he 
saw none on hand. Defendant 
had bought few, if any, after the 
middle of the year 1920. Defend- 
ant obtained from sources not 
entirely known but in part sur- 
reptitiously through the Ye Music 
Shoppe, of Findlay, a number of 
piano-players of plaintiff’s made 
to supply his trade. Defendant 
was guilty of various forms of un- 
fair competition in procuring these 
piano-players in this surreptitious 
manner and in marketing and dis- 
posing of plaintiff’s make of 
piano-players through and at its 
store in Lima. 

“Tf an implied license of a lim- 
ited nature such as defendant 
asserts could in law be estab- 
lished, he cannot be. protected 
thereby, because his conduct was 
not in accordance therewith, but 
on the contrary, was general, open, 
and extensive, and was in connec- 
tion with his general business of 
advertising and _ selling other 
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makes of pianos and piano- | 


pleyers .after his agency with 
plaintiff had been finally ended. 

It results that defendant must 
be found to have wrongfully, 
without authority and against 
plointiff’s consent and upon no- 
tice, violated and infringed plain- 
tif’s four copyrights above de- 
scribed. Plaintiff is entitled to 
recover the damages.” 

Che court held that through a 
succession of newspaper advertise- 
ments the Maus company had 
committed in all eleven infringe- 
ments of the Gulbransen-Dickin- 
son Company’s copyrights, making 
the minimum damage under the 
Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, 
reach the sum of $2,750. The 
maximum damage would be 
$55,000. But the court held that 
he could see no good reason for 
allowing more than the minimum 
damage, it appearing that the 
“defendant’s conduct was irritat- 
ing to plaintiff’s feelings but 
not exceedingly injurious to its 
pocketbook.” 

In addition to the $2,750 dam- 
ages, the manufacturer was al- 
lowed $250 counsel fees to be 
assessed as part of the costs. 

The court issued an injunction 
restraining the Maus Piano Com- 
pany from further. use of the 
Gulbransen-Dickinson trade-mark. 





Pittsburgh “Dispatch” 
Discontinued 


rhe Pittsburgh Dispatch discontinued 
- blication February 14, its plant and 
id-will having been purcha by other 
Pint sburgh newspaper publishers: The 
Post Publishing Company, publishing 
the Post; the Sun Publishing Company, 
publishing the Sun; the News “wr? rint- 
2 Company, publishing t Gazette- 
imes and Sconitie- Teleorath, and the 
f ss Publishing Company, publishing 
the Press. The Pittsburgh Dispatch was 
founded in 1846, 


Belting Account with 
Spencer-Lay 


rhe advertising account of the Rossin- 
da'e-Reddawa elting & Hose Com- 
pany, ened ark, N. J., manufacturer of 
“S raightline”’ fan belts and “Perma- 
ve” transmission lining, has been 
laced with the Spencer-Lay Company, 
ne, New York advertising agency. 
Automotive publications will be used. 
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The 


Southern 
Planter 


(Est. 1840) 
Richmond, Virginia 


According to a report of 
the Federal Reserve 
Board, the territory cov- 
ered by the Southern 
Planter showed the larg- 
est percentage of in- 
crease in savings in 1922 
over 1921—13.9%. This 
is 10%4% greater than 
the National average 
and 5% larger than the 
next largest gain. Only 
the prosperous have. 
Only the thrifty save. 
Here is where prosperity 
reigns; Virginia, North 
Carolina, Maryland, east- 
ern West Virginia and 
northern South Carolina. 


Paid circulation: 
more than 132,000— 
A. B. C. audit. 


For full and complete 
information write home 
office or 


J. M. RIDDLE CO. 


New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Kansas City, 


San Francisco, Atlanta 
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Forgetting the 
Old Customer to Take 
on the New 


‘¢7T°HE average manufacturer 

and retailer are neglecting 
a veritable gold mine of potential 
business, their present customers, 
in their mad efforts to obtain 
new customers,” said Harry Kirt- 
land, of The Kirtland Company, 
Toledo, in a talk before the To- 
ledo Advertising Club. 

Out of a large list of retail 
stores chosen for the test, it was 
found that the average store holds 
85 per cent of its trade during a 
year, and loses 15 per cent; for a 
variety of reasons, divided as 
follows: out of 100 lost cus- 
tomers in a group of Iowa stores, 
68 stopped buying because of in- 
difference on the part of em- 
ployees; 9 because of price or 
service advantages elsewhere; 
due to moving out of the trade 
territory; 14 because of wunad- 
justed grievances; 5 on account of 
influence of friends and 1 dead 
or unaccounted for. 

The stores gained on an average 
of 15 to 25 per cent of new 
trade. Yet, said the speaker, prac- 
tically all of their advertising 
effort was directed toward getting 
this 15 per cent rather than to- 
ward persuading the 85 per cent 
to patronize other departments of 
the same store. It is a recognized 
fact that women go into one de- 
partment store for an article, and 
then wishing to make an addi- 
tional purchase, walk out of this 
store to one across the street or 
a block away, when the first store 
carried both lines. The same con- 
dition holds true regarding the 
manufacturer, only exact figures 
are not so readily available. 

In speaking of the value of a 
customer to a store, as contrasted 
with a single-time purchaser, Mr. 
Kirtland presented the following 
figures, obtained from a study of 
a large number of stores in each 
of the lines mentioned: 

In a year’s time the average 
customer of a clothing store buys 
$85 worth of merchandise; in a 
large department store, $362; in 
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a cloak and suit house, $236; in 
a shoe store, $35 to $68, depend- 
ing upon whether the customer is 
single or the head of a large fam- 
ily; in a furniture store, $87 
(setting aside young couples out- 
fitting their first home). 

Mr. Kirtland made the plea 
that éach one should analyze his 
business in the light of these fig- 
ures, or obtain his own, to suit 
the individual case. Then it would 
be simple to determine how much 
a firm could afford to spend to 
win a new customer, hold an old 
one, or get a greater share of his 
trade. 


New Advertising Business at 
Cincinnati 


Paul G. Perry, formerly advertisin 
manager of the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Post-Standard, and more recently with 
the Ferger & Silva Company, Cincinnati 
advertising agency, has started an ad- 
vertising business at Cincinnati under 
the name of the Paul G. Perry 
Advertising Company. 

The new organization is handling the 
accounts of the Excelsior Shoe Company, 
Portsmouth, O., in national and_busi- 
ness papers; the Whist Dummy Holder 
Company, Cincinnati, direct mail, and 
the Ohio Pattern Works, Cincinnati, 
and the Steidle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, radiator manufacturer, Cincin- 
nati, in business papers. 


Joins Arkin Advertisers’ 
Service 
William M. Nelis, formerly with the 


Chicago agency of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, has joined the Arkin 
Advertisers’ Service, Chicago. Mr Nelis 
was with the Mergenthaler Company for 
eighteen years, for the last six years as 
typographical expert in charge of the 
Chicago development division. 


Cosmetic Account for Pacific 
Coast Agency 

The Belcano Products Company, San 
Francisco, maker of cosmetics, has 
placed its account with the Lockwood- 
Shackleford Company, advertising agency 
of Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
National magazines and newspapers wil! 
ve used. 


Toronto “Globe” Advances 
Harry J. Elder 


Harry J. Elder, who has been in 
charge of general advertising east of 
Toronto for the Toronto Globe, has been 
agrees foreign advertising manager 
of that newspaper. 
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ON FEBRUARY SEVENTH, 
upon the Second Anniversary of 
the establishing of the advertising 
agency of Grandin-Dorrance- 
Sullivan, Incorporated, the name 
of the corporation was changed to 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company. 


This change affects the name 
only, the staff, personnel, accounts 
handled and branch offices oper- 
ated, remaining the same. 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 
130 West 42nd Street, New York 


McCormick Bldg. Main at Colfax 
CHICAGO SOUTH BEND 
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“Building A Cathedral” 


Three masons were working side by side on 
the same job. A passer-by asked them, 
‘“‘What are you making?’’ The first 
replied, ‘‘$3.00 an hour.” The second said, 
“T am cutting stone.” The third answered, 
“IT am building a cathedral.’’ 


The first saw only his fee. The 
second looked no farther than his 
task. The third—the visualizer— 
saw the cathedral. 


Ten years ago the founder of this insti- 
tution visualized an agency that would 
understand the dealer so well that it 
would know how to make the dealer 
function as a far more powerful distrib- 
uting force for the manufacturer. 


After ten years of building, the vision 
has been fulfilled. The contact which 
this agency now enjoys with hundreds 
of the country’s foremost retailers en- 
ables us to supply the long-felt need for 
an agency that can engineer successful 
national advertising campaigns and 
combine with such campaigns the 
securing of active dealer co-operation. 


R. E. SANDMEYER & CO. 


Advertising 
153 North Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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To Advertise 
Stock Frauds Out of 
New Jersey 





LJ NDER the guidance of the 
New Jersey Bankers’ Associa- 
{on a concerted effort is to be 
made toward curbing the sale of 

‘audulent securities in New 
lersey. Page newspaper advertis- 
ing sponsored by the association 

arns citizens with the slogan, 
“Before You Invest—Investigate,” 
and promises upon’ request through 
« local bank to make an investiga- 
on without cost for a prospective 
ivestor. 

Present plans also call for the 
listribution to each householder in 
the State of an “Investor’s ques- 
tionnaire” to be filled in by the 
salesman and taken by the pros- 
pective investor to his banker for 
advice. The questionnaire requests 
the name of the salesman; his 
former occupation; kind and 
amount of stock offered and total 
of issue; amount of stock given 
for property, good-will and pat- 
ents; price offered for Liberty 
Bonds if acceptable in payment; 
par value of the stock, its market 
price, and whether it has a ready 
market and where; whether it is 
accepted by banks as collateral for 
loans, and if so, what banks are 
accepting it; the present earnings ; 
bank references, and the names of 
officers of the company together 
with their former occupations. 

It is planned that county sub- 
organizations shall advertise ex- 
tensively; arrange for the showing 
in motion-picture houses of slides 
explaining the purpose of the cam- 
paign, and distribute posters. Indi- 
vidual banks are to aid through 
their efforts with their depositors. 
Rufus Kiesler, president of the 
New Jersey Bankers’ Association, 
states that other county and State 
organizations will co-operate. The 
plan has received the endorsement 
of the New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce, the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, the 
New Jersey Safe Deposit Associa- 
tion, and other business and wel- 
fare organizations. 
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OUR BUSINESS 1S TO DELIVER 
MENTAL IMPRESSIONS BY THE 
MILLIONS. 

WHAT DO YOU WANT TO 
TELL ‘EM ? 


BOSWORTH, DE FRENES 
GFELTON 
MOTION PICTURE 
PRODUCERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 




















HE BILLBOARD 

is called ‘‘Billy boy”’ 
by the people of the show 
world. 


HIS evidence of affec- 

tion has a significant 
meaning to those who are 
seeking the best medium for 
obtaining the patronage of 
show folks. 


Member A. B.C. 





NEW YORK 


1493 BWAY.,.BRYANT 8470 


CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 
35 SO.DEARBGORN! 2SOPERA PL. 
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Tell Your Story 


In Pictures 


Be verracoyr looks at and 
understands pictures. 
They haveauniversal appeal. 


What better way is there to 
tell your advertising story? 


Many prominent advertisers 
are using Artgravure in their 
direct advertising because it 
reproduces pictures with more 
faithfulness of detail, with 
softer tone and with a lustre 
unobtainable in other forms 
of printing. 


And—we can show you that 
it is much quicker to produce 
and usually more economical. 
May we? 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 


ARI - 
GRAVURE 


Pictorial Printing 


NEW YORI. CLEVELAND 
400 WEST 31ST. PLAIN DEALER BLDG. 














Visualizer 
and 


Layout Man 
Wanted 


by Advertising Agency. 
Send letter giving age, 
experience, previous 
connections and salary 


desired. 


For appointment ad- 
dress ““W. N.” Box 30, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


This position is in New York. 
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Five Department Stores 


Combine 

A new chain of department stores 
has been organized under the name of 
the National Department Stores, Inc 
goneesidesing. the following established 
aiey Company, Cleveland; 
Company, Pittsburgh; 
the B. Nu —y & Brother Dry Goods 
Company, t. Louis; the George EF. 
Stif ompany, and the George Rk. 
Taylor Company both of Wheeling, 
V. Va. Victor M. Sincere, the presi- 
dent, summarized the combined sales 
and net ofits of these stores for fiscal 
year ending January 31 as follows: 
1917 sales, $17,931,173, profits $1,058,- 
135; 1918 sales, *$20,899,145, profits 
$1, 288, 141; 1919 sales, $29,243,950, 
profits. $2, 152, 543; 1920 sales, $39,981.- 
093, profits $1, 181, 987; 1921 sales, 
$32, an 263, profits $934; 467, and 1922 
for eleven months, $30,484,532, 

Mf $1,935,560. 


C. J. Ollendorf Starts Agency 
at Chicago 


C. J. Ollendorf, formerly _ vice- 
president and treasurer of the Wells- 
Ollendorf Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, has established his own 
general agency business at Chicago. It 
will be known as The C. J. Ollendorf 
Company. Among the accounts which 
this company will handle are the Triple 
Metals Corporation, Waukegan, IIl., 
manufacturer of locks and wall safes; 
The Super Antenna Company, Quincy, 
Ill., manufacturer of radio apparatus; 
F. W. Planert & Sons, Chicago manu- 
facturer_ of Northlight skates, and the 
Luger. Sales se 5 ny, sporting goods, 
Chicago. liendorf was with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company and Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Chicago agencies, 
nrior to becoming a member of the 
Wells-Ollendorf Company. 








Walker & Company Staff 
Changes 
Walker & Company, outdoor etiver: 


tising, Detroit, has appointed ot 
Mehegan as manager of its Flint, Mich., 
office and Rockelman manager 


of its office at Saginaw, Mich. 
Mr. Rockelman was formerly mana- 
fer of the commercial department. Mr. 
ehegan previously had been with the 


Eick, Advertising Company, Albany, 





Jackson Baker Made 
Advertising Manager 


Jackson Baker, secretary to the vice- 
— and — manager of the 
acific Mail Steamship Company, San 
Francisco, has been made advertising 
manager, succeeding Paul Faulkner. 





Joins Atlantic City Agency 

W. Lane , 2 has joined the adver- 
tising ree A f Gormley-Smith-Peifer, 
Inc., Atlantic City. 
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DONE in ofiset on 
Allied Dependable 
Offset Paper, booklets, 
folders or broadsides 
take on the charm of 
clear water-colors and 
the pleasing smooth- 
ness of pastels. 


You can go a long way 
in producing exquisite 
direct mail pieces eco- 
nomically on Depend- 
able Offset. It provides 
impressive bulk,with- 
out adding weight. It 
reduces costs on long 
runs. And it possesses 
a soft-textured surface 
which is kind to the 


reader’s eyes. 


The Place for Dependable Offset 


in Your Direct Advertising. 
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Among the country’s 
foremost printers 
Allied Dependable 
Offset is recognized as 
a sheet of particular 
merit — possessing 
those fine qualities 
which make for satis- 
faction in offset work. 
Use it for beautiful 


results. 


Kingkote is a special coated 
offset for use where price is 
not the main consideration. 
Liberty and Special are less 
expensive grades—both pos- 
sessing fine value. We 
will gladly send samples on 
request. 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS 


In writing for samples please address Desk 2, Office 3 
alamazoo, Michigan 
New York Warehouse: 471-473 Eleventh Avenue 


10 Paper Machines 


34 Coating Machines 
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Middle-Western Advertising 
Clubs Meet 


Organization of a Permanent Association to Interest Retailers Effected 
at Advertising Club Meeting 


HE Seventh District Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs held 
its annual convention in St. Louis 
on February 6-7-8 in conjunction 
with a Move-More-Merchandise 
Conference. There was a total 
attendance at the convention of 

about 1,000. 

The Move-More-Merchandise 
Conference, which was the out- 
standing feature of the advertis- 
ing convention, was sponsored by 
the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis. At the close of the con- 
vention it was decided to effect a 
permanent organization under the 
name of the “Move-More-Mer- 
chandise Association of St. Louis.” 


SOME OF THE SPEAKERS WHO 
ADDRESSED THE CONVENTION 


At the first session of the con- 
vention addresses were made by 
Miss Katherine Mahool, vice- 
president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, on 
“How Advertising Can Appeal to 
Women Buyers”; Fred P. Mann, 
retailer of Devil’s Lake, N. D., 
on his experience in establishing 
a large merchandising business on 
a “shoe string”; J. C. McQuiston, 
manager of publicity for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company; A. J. Wolfe, 
chief of the division of commer- 
cial laws of the United States 
Department of Commerce, and by 
Martin L. Pierce, research and 
promotion manager of the Hoover 
Suction Sweeper Company. Among 
other speakers of the first session 
were: R. W. Etter, Pine Bluff. 
\rk., president of the Seventh 
District Associated Advertising 
Clubs; Edward T. Hall, of St. 
Louis, and A. E. Bebow, adver- 
tising manager of Roberts-John- 
son Shoe Company. 

On the second day of the con- 
vention the meeting was addressed 
by Harry Tipper, manager of 

utomotive Industries; Joseph 
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Meadon, president of the Direct- 
Mail Advertising Association and 
general manager of the Franklin 
Press; Detroit; C. H. Evans, 
division manager of the Ameri- 
can Multigraph Sales Company; 
George Frank Lord, director of 
advertising, Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany, Detroit; John H. DeWild, 
of Ely Walker Dry Goods 
Company, St. Louis; Dr. A. H. 
Fairchild, Department of English, 
University of Missouri, and 
Gurney Lowe, Neosho, Mo., in 
charge of extension work for the 
Associated Advertising Clubs. 

A paper prepared by Dr. W. F. 
Gephart, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis, 
on “Some Economics, Fallacies, 
Fancies and Facts for the Adver- 
tising Man” was read before the 
convention. Part of this paper is 
given elsewhere in this issue of 
Printers’ INK. 

On the closing day of the con- 
vention addresses were made by 
Geo. W. Hopkins, vice-president 
of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company; John Sullivan, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Association 
of National Advertisers; Fred Y. 
Presley, general manager of the 
Harvard University Committee on 


Economic Research, and Frank 
LeRoy Blanchard, advertising 
manager of Henry L. Doherty & 
Company. 


At the annual banquet of this 
association, held on the evening 
of February 7, Samuel R. Mc- 
Kelvie, editor and publisher of 
the Nebraska Farmer, spoke on 
“Fool Friends of the Farmer.” 

Lou E. Holland, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, presided at the 
banquet. 

It was decided that the 1924 
convention of the Seventh Di- 
vision of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World would 
be held in Kansas City. 
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Opening for 
Sales Manager 


OREGON CITY 
WOOLEN MILLS 


We are not making this a 
blind ad in order that we may 
reach the sales manager al- 
ready familiar with our prod- 
ucts, or those in kindred lines 
who see the possibilities of 
intensive sales-development, 


Back of our business is the 
romance of wool. We weave 
our own virgin wool fabrics 
here in the great wool coun- 
try—then market them to the 
retail trade, as well-tailored 
overcoats, mackinaws, flannel 
shirts, lounging robes, : also 
fine motor robes, Indian blan- 
kets, and bed blankets. 


We will consider ONLY men 
who have made good as sales 
managers of similar lines 
which are distributed nation- 
ally direct to retail clothing 
and department store trade. 
This job demands hard work 
and lots of it, both at our 
home office and in the field. 
The fact that we are large 
national advertisers calls for 
thorough knowledge and re- 
sourcefulness in selling ad- 
vertising to our salesmen and 
to the retailer. 


Our advertising is the ‘‘Big 
Berthas,’’ our salesmen the 
soldiers, and the sales man- 
ager a general—but he must 
be a REAL one! 

To the man who qualifies we 
offer adequate salary; oppor- 
tunity to acquire stock after 
ability is proved. Write in 
confidence, sending recent 
photograph, to 


A. R. JACOBS, President 


OREGON CITY WOOLEN 
MILLS 
Oregon City, Oregon 
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Regal Scraps 
Experience to Adopt 
New Sales Policy 


(Continued from page 6) 


individual because of the varia- 
tions with which the styles were 
manufactured, all these small or- 
ders had to be put through special. 
This was naturally costly. In 
fact, labor costs alone on less than 
half-dozen lots were 50 per cent 
higher, to say nothing of the ex- 
pense of handling, supervising, 
tracing and shipping. 


DISTINCT SAVING WAS MADE ALL 
DOWN THE LINE 


“Consider it from the angle of 
our retail stores. Selling is sim- 
plified. Instead of three grades to 
choose from, a customer has one. 
On the old basis a salesman would 
bring out a given style in one 
quality—he might also have to 
bring out a similar style in the 
other two qualities. The selling 
process is shortened. A customer 
coming into the store is pre-sold 
on the price—his mind is set to 
pay $6.80. There is no argument, 
no debate whether to take this 
quality or that—the customer’s de- 
cision is hastened. Our selling 
problem is merely to fit the cus- 
tomer’s feet. The time required 
to make a sale has been cut in 
two. Salespeople could make 
double the number of sales in a 
day—we did not find it necessary 
to increase our retail selling force 
to handle the increased volume of 
business. Direct selling costs are 
thereby reduced. 

“Clerical stock-keeping in the 
retail store is simplified—even the 
saving in the little matter of or- 
dering makes a_ noticeable re- 
duction of expense. Total store 
inventory is of course less, it 
therefore has to earn a smaller 
gross to take care of its over- 
head. Despite the fact that our 
sixty retail stores are doing about 
the same as the former volume 
of sixty stores and 1,000 dealers, 
our retail inventories are less bv 
26 per cent! 

“Another material saving is in 
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the expense of traveling salesmen, 
of whom we had a corps covering 
the country in our dealings with 
agents. Salaries and expenses of 
salesmen in the shoe business run 
to around 8 per cent. We have a 
clean saving here on the volume 
formerly done through dealers 
which we have replaced by in- 
creased volume in our own stores. 

“You ask how and why we de- 
cided upon the price of $6.80, or 
why we couldn’t have standard- 
ized and reduced prices without 
adopting a one-price policy and so 
perhaps held our dealers’ business. 
To explain this I must recite a 
bit of back history. When I 
opened my first retail store in 
Boston it was on a one-price basis 
-$3.50, in those days a popular 
figure. Later we added a line at 
$4 and still later one at $5. It was 
the outgrowth of this beginning 
that we had three qualities at the 
time we made our change in 1922. 

“In 1907 we began to develop 
dealer business oat gradually got 


away from the standardized price 


basis, as set prices embarrassed 
the dealers. In adopting the $6.80 
policy we were really no more 
than going back to our original 
method—a method we knew had 
always had a peculiar psychologi- 
cal appeal—always with the pro- 
viso that the price be a popular 
one. In considering our new 
policy we made estimates of what 
increases we might expect, what 
our manufacturing costs might be. 
Adding those together, with a 
reasonably small profit, the figure 
fell at $6.80. This we felt would 
be a popular price for our class of 
trade—so $6.80 it was made. 
“Had we merely standardized 
and reduced prices without the 
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Building 
Overseas Business 


yos can build profitable for- 
eign business today by pro)- 
erly directed advertising. David 
Leslie Brown, Advertising 
Manager of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Export Company, 
shows you how representative 
American concerns are doing 
it in 


“Export 
Advertising” 


This newly published volume ex- 
plains the nature of the problems you 
will encounter and helps you develop 
a working organization and working 
methods to meet them. To cvery 
manufacturing or trading concern sell- 
ing abroad or considering such ex- 
pansion, and to every advertising 
agency, it affords a rich source of 
me ney-making, suggestions. 


_It shows you how a small staff e*n 
plan and direct foreign advertising 
from the home office at a minimum 
cost; how to work through = Ieal 
dealers; how to determine the amount 
to be spent; how to use foreign 
mediums; how to adapt your copy anil 
Javouts to fereign conditions. 1923. 
342 pp., cloth, 


Send fora Copy. This book 
helps you control erport advertis- 
ing along linea that have proved 
sound in domestic practice. The 
order form below will bring you 
a copy on five days’ approval. 











RONALD |}--: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Send me postpaid Brown’s “Export Ad- 
vertising.”” Within five days after its 
receipt, I will remit the price, $4., or 

return the 





one-price appeal, results I am sure 
would not have been the same—at 
any rate, not so immediate. While 
it would no doubt have stimulated 
our business, there is an urge, a 
conviction, in that one $6.80 figure 
which has been largely responsible 
for bringing an immediate public 
reaction. It was, in other words, 
new, more radical, more. credible, 
than a mere reduction in prices, 
announcements of which the pub- 
lic had been getting for months 
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from a thousand different sources. 

“Another consideration we had 
to study carefully before making 
our radical move was its cost in 
the way of inventory mark-down. 
This cost, too, we decided to as- 
sume. To determine at what fig- 
ures to take our inventory, we 
used this method: In January, 
1922, we held mark-down sales in 
all our stores. We took the aver- 
age price received during those 
sales, deducted average expense, 
and assumed that the remaining 
figure was a correct basis at which 
to reckon our inventory. We 
started, therefore, with an actual, 
not a fictitious value. 

“One point you will perhaps 
notice is that our figures are based 
on pairs rather than dollar volume. 
I believe that is the safest and best 
method of figuring. Our produc- 
tion capacity and our retail selling 
capacity is really so many pairs 
rather than so many dollars. The 
basic aim of our efforts is to util- 
ize that capacity as fully as pos- 
sible. When we reckon on the 


basis of pairs we are not misled by 


the rise and fall of values. Dollar 
volume is interesting, but the num- 
ber of units vital. I believe it was 
one of the most common mistakes 
of the war period that business 
men looked only at the dollars and 
not at the units; and the business 
of many a concern was poor when 
it was really thought to be boom- 
ing. 

“How is the one-price policy af- 
fected by the varying costs of dif- 
ferent kinds of shoes? It isn’t. 
There are some things we must 
sell at no profit or at a loss. Take 
high calf-lined hunting boots, for 
instance. We are selling these at 
$6.80, the kind that ordinarily 
would be sold for $12 or $14. Of 
course these we are selling at a 
loss, but the volume of hunting 
boots sold is not so great that this 
is a serious matter. There are 
some other types which ought to 
be selling at more than our stand- 
ard price. We carry them to be 
in position to render complete ser- 
vice, and are satisfied to do with a 
smaller profit in the larger benefit 
that comes from the standardized 
policy. 
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“Advertising, of course, played 
an important part in putting over 
the new policy to the public. We 
increased our advertising appro- 
priation by 50 per cent. Our an- 
nouncements took the form of ‘A 
New Platform—One Profit, One 
Quality, One Price.’ They were 
illustrated by drawings of an ac- 
tual platform in which the planks 
each represented one of the 
phrases. In order that the $6.8) 
price should have its proper set 
ting and that the public should be 
made conscious that this repre- 
sented a radical innovation, we 
even changed the color of our 
stores ; and overnight they emerged 
from their war paint of battleship 
gray to a bright, cheerful buff and 
ivory finish. Brand new schemes 
of window display were worked 
out to get the maximum effect for 
the $6.80 price. 

“Are we not running into dan- 
ger in placing such emphasis upon 
the price in view of the fact that 
it may be necessary to revise it 
again, either up or down? I think 
not. My purpose is to change this 
price as costs change. We are 
really putting over a one-price 
plan even more than the figure 
$6.80—that is only a temporary 
medium. The actual figure itself 
may change. In all probability it 
will go downward; and with each 
new change we shall have some- 
thing new and striking to adver- 
tise. 

“In line with this thought, the 
headlines of our advertisements 
after a few months commenced 
to take account of quality and 
fitting service and _ individual 
styles. The price, while receiv- 
ing emphasis, was subordinated. 
This is really our basic message 
—style and quality combined 
with a moderate price. The 
great emphasis on the price when 
we inaugurated our new plan was 
only an interlude. I do not, there 
fore, anticipate any difficulty when 
it becomes necessary to change the 
price again. 

“In this connection it is perhaps 
interesting to notice the difference 
between the increases on men’s 
and women’s shoes. Men’s jumped 
79.92 per cent, while women’s 
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Don Marquis, N. Y. Tribune, says 
it’s pretty good stuff to mend 
furniture with 


WHAT IS IT? 


We are going to find out. The 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
making an offer of $5,000 for a 
convincing proof of the genuine- 
ness of psychic phenomena. The 


committee of scientists and in- 
vestigators who will conduct 
the seances are Prof. William 
McDougall of Harvard, Dr. D. F. 
Comstock of Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
. nology, Drs. Walter Prince and 
Sir A, Conan Doyle, —_-H. Carrington and Harry Houdini. 


whose faith in the 
supernatural chal- 


lenged SCIENTIFIC No psychic medium can ever again 
AMERICAN toturn say that the world has failed to 
the force of ecien- give spiritism a fair opportunity 
tife light inthe spirit to prove itself; for through its 
impartial but scientific board the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN will 
announce a true verdict on their 

claims. 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


MUNN & CO., 
Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York City 
Tower Building, Chicago Hanna Building, Cleveland 
625 F St. N. W., Washington Hobart Building, San Francisco. 
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Wanted—a 


Sales 
Manager 


This advertisement. has ap- 
peared before, but the man 
has not come forward. We 
want a man who has had 
years of experience as the 
executive head of sales 
forces, preferably from fifty 
to one hundred men, and 
whose experience embraces 
something besides commod- 
ity and jobber selling. We 
sell service to manufactur- 
ing firms. We necessarily 
deal with principals only. 
The man we want must 
know how to find, sell, train 
and manage traveling com- 
mission salesmen of a high 
type. This is an established 
company with a successful 
selling record which we 
want to continue and mul- 
tiply. Basis of compensa- 
tion, salary and percentage, 
and we want a man of ex- 
traordinary earning power 
who can, must and will 
make a big income. Con- 
fidential correspondence in- 
vited from the man whose 
record warrants his aspir- 
ing to this job. 


Address “N. H.,” Box 25, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


‘manufacturers. 
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increased 21.97 per cent. This | 
attribute to men being more sus- 
ceptible to a logical argument on 
price and really looking for the 
opportunity to get the best for 
their money. Women are keen 
bargain hunters, but the bargain 
sale is an appeal to an instinct. 
The advertising of our new policy 
was merely a logical argument 
which would impress the reason- 
ing faculties of the man more than 
the woman. 

“You ask me to what extent, if 
any, the improvements in our busi- 
ness have been due to factors out- 
side of our change in policy. The 
shoe business in general was in 
1922 about the same as in the pre- 
vious year—a recent report shows 
only a very slight difference. 
There has been, therefore, no 
great general increase in consump- 
tion. General labor costs by 
which we were affected did fall 
slightly—about 5 cents a_ pair. 
To that extent, therefore, outside 
influences are to be credited.” 

This move of the Regal Shoe 
Company and its happy outcome 
holds in it much of value to other 
Different con- 
cerns tried to meet the business 
situation in various ways. Some 
increased the number of lines, 
others brought out novelties ; some 
reduced quality and price to what 
they thought would meet the pub- 
lic idea. Some increased their 
advertising. Comparatively few 
treated the situation with a radical 
reduction in the number of lines, 
with standardization and volume 
production upon a small number 
of items. But the opportunity is 
still there—the time is still ripe. 

Naturally a move of this sort is 
usually risky, but the gain is more 
than ‘proportionate to the risk. 
There was no assurance in this 
case that a large increase in sales 
would follow a reduction in price; 
but as President Bliss says, it is a 
proved principle of business that 
as the unit of price goes down on 
any article, the unit of consump- 
tion goes up. There was no assur- 
ance, either, that a large decrease 
in costs would follow, to compen- 
sate for the large decrease in sell- 
ing price, for the loss of dealers’ 
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Hand-Picked! 


{ A hand-picked circulation means a carefully selected subscription 
list, and a circulation composed of business executives sure is a 
hand-picked circulation. 

€ Such a list of 85,000 men who have more than 850 millions to 


spend annually for the things that they and their families want is 
the HAND-PICKED circulation of 


The Magazine of Service 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Eastern Representatives Mid-West Representatives 
C tantine & Jackso Wheeler & North 
7 West 16th St., ow York CHICAGO 1340 Seaneite Bldg., Chicago 


Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 910 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S., Newfoundland, Cuba, and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 








ERCHANDISING strategists rec- 

ognize our display container as 
a vital linkin the selling chain; ad- 
vertising the goods within the store 
and attractively presenting them 
for purchase—while the consumer’s 
pocketbook is open. 

The Singer tilted counter display 
container is the one and only means 
of reaching the public mind where 
the public buys while it is in the 

buying mood. 

It is the one form of dealer 
co-operation that does not 
put work upon him. 





We should like to send you a sam- 
ble container. Write us. Oras 
vonr agency to co-operate with us. 


INTERNATIONAL FOLD- 
ING PAPER BOX CO. 
J. B. SINGER CO., INC. 
Display Division 
I 400 South Second St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


QUICK SET-UP STRONG SHIPPING FOOL-PROOF 


DISPLAY CONTAINERS 
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Only Two Newspapers 


showed a circulation gain 
in Paterson in 1922 


They were The Press-Guardian 
and The Sunday Chronicle 


This chart shows the average net paid gain per day based 
on circulation statements rendered the Government on 
October 1, 1921, and October 1, 1922. 


Since its last report was made The Press-Guardian has 
been steadily climbing and the advent of another morning 
paper has again altered the situation. 


Foreign Representatives: 
PAYNE, BURNS AND SMITH 
New York and Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles 


Real Merchandising 
Cooperation to the 
National Advertiser 


Avp sod jee] pousrey uvlpueny ssorg out 


Aepung sed 97g pouses opoju0syg Aepuns cys 


The Morning pa- The other Eve- 
per lost 40 copies ning paper fost 
per day. 65 copies per day. 


THE PRESS-GUARDIAN 


Is the Paterson Member of The New Jersey Daily League 
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business, and for the inventory 
mark-down. “But again,” said 
Mr. Bliss, “when we. considered 
wiat had been done in other in- 
dustries by standardization and 
quantity production, we felt cer- 

in similar results would follow 
i) our business.” 

Mr. Bliss concluded: “The new 

jlicy I believe will have a per- 


vanently increasing effect on our- 


pusiness; as we go on we will 

mntinue to receive a larger and 
arger share of the total business 

f the country. Because, when all 
is said and done, though service 
counts, style counts, location 
counts, advertising counts — the 
thing that counts most of all is 
price in relation to quality. To 
the business man who can give a 
lower price, all other marketing 
problems are simple.” 


' 
Chicago Agate Club Hears 
John Moody 


John Moody, head of Moody’s 
Investors Service, told members of the 
Agate Club of Chicago on February 6 
that American business men must take 
into account devel ents in Europe to- 
day in making business plans and fore- 
casts for 1923, ‘Every business man is 
optimistic today with reservations as to 
the length of time the present period of 
prosperity will last,”” Mr. Moody said. 
“Many appear to think that we are en- 
tering another fe of higher prices, 
which may own as secondary in- 
flation. To yh. our pros for 
the future we must give full thought to 
developments in Europe and the repara- 
tions question, because we cannot have 
stability until reparations are settled. 
The occupation of the Ruhr by the 
French and Belgians will probably bring 
the reparations questions to a head 
within the next few months. But no 
settlement can be brought about, either 
economic or political, until the United 
States recognizes that she must become 
a real factor in the settlement.” 


Leo Chanin Joins C. Nestlé 
Company 
leo Chanin, formerly’ with the 
‘standard Rate and Data Service, Chi- 
‘ago, and at one time advertising man- 


ager of the Greensboro, N. C., Record 
been made advertising manager of 


C. Nestlé Company, New York, 
‘nufacturer of permanent hair-waving 
uthts. 

4, 

W. Lindau, Jr., recently advertis- 

manager of The Menter Company, 

. New York, is again associated 

h Jo AW. Lindau, Jr., Inc., sales 
motion, also of New York. 
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WANTED 


—A Full Grown 
Advertising 
Manager in 
Motion Picture 
Industry 


WE need immediately 

a representative in 
New York City who will 
act as advertising mana- 
ger for one of our clients. 


A very unusual oppor- 
tunity for a well-balanced 
demonstrated advertising 
executive who has imagi- 
nation and vision commen- 
surate with the bigness of 
the proposition. 


This is a man-sized job 
for a man who is here 
now—and the man .who 
holds it must of necessity 
be a loyal, diligent and 
conscientious worker. For 
such a man the rewards 
will be very attractive. 


Write us (don’t call) why 
you believe you are the 
right man, and give us an 
idea of salary you would 
require. Correspondence 
will be sacredly confiden- 
tial. 


Address President 


Tue BLarIne-THompPsSOoN Co. 
ADVERTISING 


Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Sales 
Manager 


Our client, a 
successful corpora- 
tion, outstanding 
national advertiser, 
marketing a prod- 
uct with universal 
distribution among 


stationery, jewelry, . 


drug, and depart- 
ment stores, re- 
quires the services 
of acompetent 
sales manager. 
Headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Applicants be- 
tween thirty and 
forty years old, 
with successful ex- 
perience in selec- 
tion and manage- 
ment of salesmen 
preferred. 

Write fully, stat- 
ing salary wanted. 
Applications con- 
fidential. 


Room 1201 
105 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. | 
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Gets a New 
Name for Old Product 
from Its Slogan 


HE H-O Cereal Company, 

Inc., of Buffalo, has standard- 
ized its entire line of poultry, 
horse and dairy feeds, with the 
exception of Life-Saver Steam- 
Cooked Chick Feed, under the 
name of Algrane Brand. A new 
standardized design is being used 
for all bags carrying the Algrane 
brands. 

An advertising campaign is just 
starting in a list of poultry and 
farm magazines on Life-Saver, 
and early returns indicate that 
sales for the present season will 
be larger than last year. The 
name Life-Saver Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed was recently adopted 
to replace the name H-O Steam- 
Cooked Chick Feed. 

For many years H-O Steam- 
Cooked Chick Feed had been ad- 
vertised as “The feed that saves 
the lives of baby chicks.” Returns 
from the advertising indicated 
that this slogan was becoming 
widely known and popular among 
the trade and users of the product. 

A few months ago, when a 
national magazine campaign was 
begun on H-O Oats, the principal 
product of the H-O Cereal Com- 
pany, it was found that some 
confusion resulted in new ter- 
ritory because of the use of the 
term “H-O” in connection with 
the chick feed. 

It was decided to change the 
name of the chicken feed and the 
word “Life-Saver” was decided 
upon as being not only descriptive 
of qualities of the product, but 
also because it had already been 
indirectly popularized. 

The new name is being intro- 
duced gradually in both advertis- 
ing and package, the old name 
being eliminated by the fade-out 
process, and so far practically no 
confusion has. resulted from the 
change. 


A. W. Stromberg, advertising man:- 
ger of Davis-Watkins Dairymen’s 
Manufacturing’ Company, Chicago, has 
resigned, effective March 1 
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The Merit of the Medium 


A. PRINTING PLANT big enough to have all the 
best type faces and modern machinery, yet small 
enough so that every job has an identity-—a medium- 
size plant. 

Its size makes possible a personal service not ob- 
tainable in the larger plants—not only the personal 
service of a salesman, but of every unit in the organiza- 
tion as well. 


That is the advantage of using a medium-size plant 
which is efficient and properly organized. 


Our customers tell us that is why we get their business. 
THE WOODROW PRESS, Inc. 


351 WEST 52ND STREET NEW YORK 
“Send it to Woodrow” 


remem 























Boston Globe First 


During 1922 the total number of lines 
of Department Store advertising printed in 
Boston papers having Daily and Sunday 
editions was 


GLOBE .. . . 3,457,099 
Second paper . 2,916,732 


Write Advertising Manager, Boston 
Globe, for information about the Boston 
territory. 


The Globe Should Be 
First on Your Boston List 
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I have written another book! 


To my acquaintances 
among Printers’ Ink readers: 


Many excellent books on letter-writing have been produced. 

Nevertheless, about two years ago, I thought I saw the need for a bis, 
comprehensive review of this great subject of business letters and their 
varied use. On every hand I saw increasing interest in correspondence 
improvement and supervision; in such special types of letters as thoce 
directed to salesmen, women, farmers, dealers, young people and pro- 
fessional men; in the possibilities of the illustrated letter; in the great 
importance of adjustment correspondence; in the organizing of mail- 
sales divisions, and the handling of routine letter-writing in a good-will 
gaining-and-retaining way. 

So I got busy. My friend Harry D. Nims helped me with a section 
on Letters and the Law that will aid correspondents in keeping clear of 
legal troubles. Walter Wyman aided in the preparation of a good 
section on export correspondence. 

I delved into the subject of printed and “processed” letters, Hogven- 
system letters, the use of the dictating machines and a dozen other in- 
teresting topics, digging up many helpful experiences. 

In reality, this undertaking was, to a large extent, a reportorial job 
and the finished result is a big “experience meeting.” For I went to 
hundreds of business acquaintances to learn their experiences, so that 
the book would not be largely an exposition of my own pet notions. 
On such subjects as the compiling of mailing lists, what kind of postage 
to use, whether or not to insert names and addresses, the timing of mail- 
ings, use of samples, etc., I have a valuable summary of views. 

The experiences and methods of such firms as Sears Roebuck, Mont- 
gomery Ward, National Cloak and Suit Company, Larkin Company, 
Westinghouse Electric, and many others are cited. 

Of course the book had to include a big section on credit and collec- 
tion letters, sales letters and complete letter campaigns, illustrated by 
scores of examples. Another section consists solely of examples of effec- 
tive letters sent in by friends with data about use and results. 

Finally, I put. into the volume a revision of a series of loose-leaf 
Better Letters Bulletins of mine that some five hundred of the largest 
American firms used to improve their correspondence. 

The finished job looks like a young encyclopedia—more than a thou- 
sand pages. But I have a publisher who believes in the undertaking, 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., of New York, and the volume will be off 
the press in about two weeks. 

In time past I have prepared and helped to prepare a number of 
business courses, but I believe I have put into the pages of this book 
all that I could assemble in a complete course on the subject, though 
the course might sell for $50 to $100. 

I have the notion that live advertising and sales managers will find in 
this volume just the kind of data and instruction that they need in their 
departments in order to have that potent medium of advertising—the 
letter—play its full part in business-building campaigns. 


Easton, Pa. , 
February 10, 1923 us Mall. 


PS.—The title is “The Handbook of Business Correspondence.” 








Trade Commission Issues Annual 
Report 


Winsted Hosiery and Beech-Nut Cases High Spots of Year 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


I \ accordance with the law which 
requires each unit of the Ex- 
ecutive Department of the Gov- 
ernment to submit to Congress in 
the fall of each year a report cov- 
ering its activities during the 
preceding fiscal year (the Govern- 
ment fiscal year ends June 30), the 
Federal Trade Commission has 
made its report covering the 
seventh year of its existence and 
the printed report has just come 
from the press. 

No previous year witnessed so 
many important Court decisions 
establishing and defining the 
powers of the Commission. Chief 
among these were the Winsted 
Hosiery and Beech-Nut decisions 
of the Supreme Court. In the Win- 
sted Hosiery case, the power of 
the Commission to prevent mis- 


branding was challenged and this 
challenge was upheld by the Cir- 


cuit Court. The case turned on 
whether misbranding of goods in 
interstate commerce as for in- 
stance the use of terms like 
“wool,” “merino” or “worsted” in 
connection with goods not wholly 
comprised of wool constituted un- 
fair competition and if it did 
whether “it is to the interest of 
the public that a proceeding to 
stop the practice be brought.” The 
Supreme Court decided both of 
these cases in the affirmative and 
thereby paved the way for the 
present vigorous campaign of the 
Commission designed to stamp 
out’ completely all forms of 
misbranding in interstate and ex- 
port commerce. Pending this de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, 
scores of complaints in process of 
investigation or trial were held up 
with the result that since the de- 
cision was handed down, there has 
been a very great increase in the 
percentage of misbranding cases 
in which the Commission has is- 
sued complaints and final orders. 


161 


The Beech-Nut case, although 
of a totally different sort was of 
equal importance since it settled 
once and for all that while a firm 
may refuse to sell its products to 
those who will not agree to resell 
them at a fixed price, it may not 
go beyond this and suppress “the 
freedom of competition by meth- 
ods in which the company secures 
the co-operation of its distributors 
and customers which are quite as 
effectual as agreements expressed 
or implied intended to accomplish 
the same purpose.” Here again, the 
Supreme Court reversed the find- 
ings of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals and upheld the Commission. 


THE SINCLAIR REFINING CASE 


Other Court decisions rendered 
during the year which tended to 
fix and determine the scope of the 
Commission’s jurisdiction and 
what constitutes “unfair compe- 
tition in interstate commerce” 
were the Sinclair Refining case in 
which a Circuit Court held that 
because the loaning or leasing of 
gasoline distributing devices to re- 
tail dealers for a nominal consid- 
eration upon the condition that 
such dealers would not distribute 
through such devices the gasoline 
of competitors of the owners of 
the devices does not amount to a 
fraud in regard to some public or 
private right, the Commission is 
without jurisdiction even though 
the practice may have a tendency 
unduly to hinder competition or 
create monopoly. An appeal of 
the Commission from this decision 
is scheduled for argument before 
the Supreme Court March 5 next. 
For the same reason, the same 
Circuit Court dismissed the com- 
plaint of the Commission against 
the Kinney-Rome Company which 
gave premiums to salesmen em- 
ployed by dealers to whom it dis- 
tributed its products to induce 








PRINTERS’ 


— Is An 


Exceptional 
Opportunity 


for a man who has made a 
real success of selling, but 
who wants a better connec- 
tion. 


An established advertis- 
ing organization of unques- 
tioned stability has an 
opening in New York for a 
man who knows and can sell 
men with buying authority. 


Ours is the largest organ- 
ization of its kind in Amer- 
ica devoting its’ entire 
facilities and plant to plan- 
ning, creating and manufac- 
turing window and _ store 
display material for national 
advertisers. 


Preference will be given 
to the man who knows and 
who has successfully sold 


advertising to national ad- 


vertisers. 


If you have been success- 
ful in this capacity, write 
for appointment, stating in 
detail past experience, pres- 
ent earning capacity, pres- 
ent connections, age, etc. 
Your application will be 
held in strict confidence. 


Address “G. C.,” Box 37, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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such salesmen to enhance the sales 
of the Kinney-Rome products to 
the exclusion of competitors’ prod- 
ucts. The decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Sinclair case will be 
equally applicable to the Kinney- 
Rome case, according to the Com- 
mission. 

In the El Paso Wholesale Groc- 
ers’ Association case, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals departed from 
precedent and affirmed an order of 
the Commission designed to pre- 
vent a combination of grocery 
dealers from conspiring among 
themselves and with manufac- 
turers to prevent a chain of stores 
from getting sufficient or neces- 
sary supplies of certain groceries 
to carry on business. 

In the Royal Baking Powder 
case, the Commission was again 
upheld by the Circuit Court. Here, 
the defendant admitted changing 
the ingredients of a baking powder 
that it and its predecessors had 
marketed as a cream of tartar 
powder for sixty years or more 
without sufficiently advising the 
public by label or advertisement 
of such change but maintained 
that inasmuch as no _ property 
rights of others had been invaded, 
there was no cause of action. The 
Court admitted that no property 
rights had been invaded and fur- 
ther admitted that before the 
creation of the Trade Commission 
the Courts had jurisdiction of an 
action for unfair competition only 
when a property right was in- 
vaded. It held, however, that it 
was this very situation or status 
of the law that Congress intended 
to change and did change in 
creating the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to protect primarily the 
interests of the public as against 
those of competitors who have 
their remedy at law when their 
property rights are invaded. 

In Raymond Bros.-Clark Co. v. 
the Commission, the circumstances 
were substantially the same as in 
the El Paso Wholesale Grocers’ 
case except that a single compett- 
tor was acting alone and not in 
combination with others in at- 
tempting to prevent another firm 
from obtaining supplies to carry 
on its business. Here again, the 
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Visualize 


The Possibilities 


OFFERED YOU IN THE 


The Providence Journal 


SPECIAL 


Boston Automobile 


Show Number 


SUNDAY, MARCH IIth 


ROVIDENCE will 

have no Automobile 
Show this spring, and 
Rhode Island people will 
rely this year, just as 
they do every year on 
the Journal’s Boston Show 
Number for authentic ‘in- 
formation in regard to Au- 
tomobiles and Automotive 
Products. 


AST year the Provi- 
dence Journal’s Bos- 
ton Automobile Show 
Number was very effec- 
tive. Almost 300 columns 
of automobile advertising 
were carried, which was 
a greater volume than 
that carried by any 
Boston Paper. 


Place Your Copy in 
The Providence Journal’s 
Boston Automobile Show Number 


—thereby reaching New England’s most responsive mar- 
ket at a time when that market will yield a 
tremendous volume of immediate sales 





Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CoO. 


New York 


Boston 


Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
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A Copy and Contact Man 


is available 
For Some New York Agency 


You would find him valuable in helping develop small 
accounts or in doing constructive work on bigger 
ones. He has done both in big and small general 
agencies. He writes a style of copy that is clear and 
convincing. And he is the type of man personally 
that you would like to have in contact with your 
clients—he wears well. 


He has a college education and is young enough to 
grow. You will find his ideas on salary reasonable and 
his references from people with whom he has worked. 


The connection he seeks is ‘a permanent one with a 
New York agency. It may be with a big agency, but 
more likely is with a medium-sized or small -one 
handling high-grade business. He is available now. 
You can get in touch with him by addressing ° 


“L. F.,” Box 23, Care of Printers’ Ink 

















WANTED—a Copy Writer 


with a human pen 


We'd rather have a man who knows 
more about people than he does about 
the merchandise he writes about. 

It is no job for a novice, and he ought 
to be able to prove his case with 
samples—for that is all the reader 
would see, anyway. 

We will make his salary as attractive 
as the applicant will make himself 
to us. 
The position isn’t in New York City, 
but in a town a lot better, if not bigger. 


Address “S. L.” Box 28, care of Printers’ Ink 
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Circuit Court vacated the Commis- 
sion’s order and the Commission 
pians to petition the Supreme 
Court for a writ of certiorari. 
Where the Aluminum Company 
o: America was cited by the Com- 
mission for lessening competition 


by acquisition of the capital stock 


oi a competitor, the Circuit Court 
refused to consider the alleged 
motive for the acquisition of the 
stock (which was, said to be the 
war need of aluminum), but con- 
cerned itself only with the results 
as to which it confirmed the Com- 
mission’s holding that they in- 
volved a lessening of competition. 


THE INDIVIDUAL COMPETITOR AND 
NOT PUBLIC SEEMS TO BE HARMED 


It is to be regretted that an 
analysis of the complaints of the 
Commission shows a great many 
of them to involve considerably 
more damage to individual com- 
petitors than to the public as a 
whole. In most, if not all of these 
cases, the injured party was not 
without adequate remedy by suit 
in law or equity against the firm 
whose acts were complained of. 

The continued docketing and 
prosecution of complaints of this 
nature leads one to believe that 
the Commission has not yet gained 
a proper sense of the meaning of 
the words “public interest,” for 
while it may be said that it is in 
the public interest to prevent every 
unfair act, one must realize that 
the facilities of the Commission 
are limited by the appropriations 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers 
approved annually by Congress 
and that insofar as the Commis- 
sion permits these appropriations 
to be expended in protecting the 
rights of every Tom, Dick and 

larry who is anxicus to avoid the 
expense of a lawsuit, the investi- 
gation and prevention of the 
many, many abuses of the public 
confidence which are of great con- 
cern to all of us and which still 
thrive unmolested must wait. It 
should be a sine qua non with the 
Fideral Trade Commission (and 
if :.ecessary legislation should en- 
ac!) that no complaint shall be 
‘devketed by that Commission 
Wiere investigation shows that 
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Competent 
Experienced 
rained 


Available about March first, the 
services of an advertising man of 
unusual experience. 

At present, vice-president and 
general manager of well-regarded 
agency. Previously six years with 
leading New York agency, starting 
as mechanical later man- 






ager foreign account 
executive and plan . 
Sound early in the tech- 


nique of advertising covering period 
of five years. 
Thorough knowledge of advertis- 


ing in all its phases, plus an un- } 
usual acquaintance with selling and ° 


merchandising domestic and foreign 
and with business generally. 

Seek connection as agency execu- 
tive or sales manager for manufac- 
turer. Age 32. Married. Location 
desired, New York City. Salary 
$6,0 Excellent references as to 
character, honesty, industry and 
ability. Address “M. G.,” Box 24, 
Printers’ Ink. 




















WANTED 


Sales Executive 


Man to employ, train and 
direct salesmen for one of 
the largest manufacturers of 
household electrical special- 
ties in America. Must also 
be capable of handling crews 
Ap- 


plicants must have broad ex- 


selling to consumers. 


perience in specialty sales 
work. Salary and expenses. 
Give age and full particulars 
in first letter, which will be 
treated in strict confidence. 
Excellent opportunity for 
right man. Address “‘P. G.,”” 
Box 264, Printers’ Ink. 
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An automobile accessory— 
needed by every make of 
car—a time and labor saver— 
is for sale, 


All initial manufacturing 
problems have been solved. 


The inventor and his asso- 
ciates lack the merchandising 
experience and capital to put 
over this specialty. 


They will sell outright all 
of their patent rights, plans, 
patterns, jigs, materials, etc., 
for $20,000. 


Or, they will consider an offer 
on a royalty basis. 


Address 
“E. A. B.,”? Box 33, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 


























I WANT A 
MAN’S SIZE 
JOB 


—Sales Management 
—Sales Promotion 
—Advertising 


I’m looking for a tough proposi- 
tion, a job that will take all the 
energy and ability and enthu- 
siasm I can put into it—a job 
that will make me work night 
and day. 


My experience embraces: Retail and Na- 
tional Sales. Sales Promotion for one 
of the Sisoest 2 sprees oe in America. 
More than ears ae Agency 
work, including OOF writing, planning 
and merchandising. Wight years news- 
paper work. 

I have been largely instrumental in re- 
saies for 
three big companies within the past two 
yea’ enjoying conspicuous 
success. I get t things done. 


The company I go with must be sound 
financially, progressive, and have real 

sibilities for growth. Prefer New 
ork City, but, will go anywhere. Ad- 
dress “D. W.,’’ Box 34, Printers’ Ink. 
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certain individuals or firms are 
more aggrieved than others and 
where such individuals or firms 
have an adequate remedy in the 
courts. Until this becomes the an- 
nounced policy of the Commission, 
it will be besieged with com- 
plaints of everyone whose personal 
rights are infringed by an unfair 
competitor and the taxpayers’ 
money that is appropriated for the 
prevention of acts that primarily 
deceive the public will be diverted 
to channels of considerably lesser 
importance. That no one _ has 
tested the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission in such cases is more to 
be pitied than wondered at. 


Seattle Insurance Agents 


Advertise 
Thirty-three Seattle life insurance un- 
derwriters representing as many differ- 
ent companies recently subscribed to a 
page newspaper advertisement captioned 
ake the If Out of Life Today.” 
Beneath separate photographs, addresses 
and connections were given. Each large 
letter of the message: “Increase Your 
Life Insurance Today,” began a para- 
graph devoted to a selling argument. 
The Seattle agents, the copy stated, were 
not sponsoring the advertisement as an 
association movement but as active su 
rters of the Insurance Code of Wash. 
ington. and of ethical principles of deal- 
ing with associates and public. 


Golf Manufacturer Plans 
Larger Campaign 


H. B. Canby, president and secretary 
of the Crawford, McGregor and Canby 
Company, Dayton, O., golf supplies, in- 
forms Printers’ Inx that advertising 
during the present year will be on a 
more extensive scale than heretofore en- 
gaged in, general mediums being used 
in addition to regular golf publications. 


Gordon Blanchard Joins 
Crocker-McElwain Company 


Gordon Blanchard, recently assistant 
advertising manager of the Chemical 
Pa; Manufacturing Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., has been made sales mana- 
er of the Crocker-McElwain Company, 
olyoke, manufacturer of “Tokyo” 
and “Certificate” bond papers. 


Leaves Buffalo Foundry & 


Machine Company 

John Doughton, for the past eleven 
years assistant sales and advertising 
manager of the Buffalo Foundry 
Machine Company, is leaving March 1 
to devote his entire time to the Century 
Letter Company, a circular-letter ser- 
vice which he established at Buffalo 
about a year ago. 
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a: | I, Peter Paul Anthony 


Wilhelm1, artist, philosopher, 
onl H critic of life and letters, do hereby 
‘me § announce that, about the Ides of 
si March, it will be a great pleasure 
“ts | to me to find a group of congenial 
to Bt spirits whose point of view about 
ts ' [| advertising blends with mine and 
-. [| who could use an art-executive of 


nd | My speed and calibre. 


The greatest opportunity in adver- 
<= — tising is to get heart-contact with 


the masses of the people. 


Pictures which have that _heart- 
= [| appeal quality are worth their weight 
c= — in gold to advertisers. This spirit 
“““ f has been called characteristic of my 
ny | work and is the spirit I insist upon . 
from the artists whose work I direct 


nana 
= B or buy. 
& 7) 
Ain BOAR... 
leven 
| 
ch 1 
tury 
iffalo Care of Charles Addison Parker and Associates 


Suite 310, 41 E. 42nd St., New York 
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CANADIAN-UNITED STATES 
AGENCY RECIPROCITY 
ARRANGEMENT WANTED 


We need the assistance of an agency in 
lacing a substantial account in Eastern 
nited States. At the same time we 
would like to. handle the Canadian end cf 
American accounts. Our knowledge of the 
Canadian field is very thorough and would 
be invaluable to your clients. We specially 
know the grocery field. 
We are a live agency of good standing 
with a good list of Canadian accounts. 
We would co-operate to the fullest extent 
with a United States agency that will 
do likewise. 


Address ‘‘R. E.,’’ Box 22, 
Care Printers’ Ink 














GOOD SOUND EXPERIENCE 


New Business and Special Representative 
now for promi fessional organization 
serving larger industrial, commercial and finan- 
cial concerns, 

5% years contact with principals requires 
and develops varied business qualifications, 
mature straight thinking and some judgment 
and personglity. 

3% years previous sold Central States market 
for manufacturer nationally known for aggres- 
sive merchandising. 

Want a sales, executive, or special service 
opportunity (in the making) with congenial, 
sincere, solid people of highest principles. 

Age 38, married, college man. 


Address “‘R. K.,’’ Box 27, care Printers’ Ink. 


Print and Mail at St. Louis 


“*Ship from the center and not from the rim’’ 


National Advertisers will find it most eco- 

omicel to take advantage of our central loca- 

tion by having their advertising literature 
printed and mailed from St. is. 

Our facilities are such that we are capable 
of printing large catalog editions and adver- 
tising matter intended for National Distribution. 

For over 40 years our plant has been in 
continuous successful operation. This has been 
accomplished by keeping our organization and 
equipment up-to-date and producing printed 
matter that satisfies both in quality and price. 

Get our estimates before placing your neat 
order for catalogs or advertising matter. 


BUXTON & SKINNER 
Printing & Stationery Company 
306 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

















Instructor in 
ADVERTISING and SELLING 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 
Buffalo, New York 





Address as above for free prospectus of a singu- 
larly thorough preparation for remunerative 
effectiveness in a fleld of wide opportunity. 
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Vegetable Crutches Advertised 
in a Light Vein 


In recent business-paper advertising th« 
Frost-Superior Fence Company, Warren, 
O., manufacturer of Frost Farm 
Fences, is introducing a new product 
to the trade. “Frost-Superior Vegetable 
Crutches.” They are used to hold up 
vining plants or flowers. 

The copy starts off in a light vein: 
“They’re in the hold-up game for life! 
Yes, sir. Vegetable Crutches — some 
thing new! Aren’t they the bean’s sus- 
penders? They'll go right on for 15 or 
20 years, holding up vining plants or 
flowers, and won’t rot or break off like 
wooden sticks. All you have to do is 
chuck them in the cellar over winter, 
and they’re there when you want them 
in the summer.” 


Phillips-Jones Corporation 
Reports Gain 

The Phillips- Jones ,Corporation, New 
York, “Van Heusen’ collars, and_ its 
subsidiaries, Chain Shirt Shops, Inc., 
and the Wira Realty Corporation, re 
ports net profit for the year ended 
December 3, 1922, of $932,156, as com- 
ared with $676, 239 for the year ended 
em 30, 1922. Sales for the year 
amounted to $11,135,416 as compared 
with $10,317,396 as of June 30, 1922. 
——E 4 { 


Indiana Piano Company Starts 


Advertising Department 

The Hobart M. Cable Company, piano 
manufacturer, La Porte, Ind., has 
created an advertising department. 
C. E. Snell, formerly owner of the 
La Porte Advertising Bins 20g has been 
appointed advertising manager. Build- 
ing up and strengthening the dealer 
organization is the chief aim at present 
of this department. 


New Accounts with Irvin F. 
Paschall 


S. F.. Bowser & Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., the C. H. Poke Manu- 
facturing Company, Kansas City Mo., 
and the Rogers Park Hotel hicago, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with Irvin F. Paschal, Inc., Chicago. 


With Smith, oer & Moore 

John Thornton Beatty, formerly with 
Hewitt, Gannon & Company, New York, 
has joined the staff of Smith, Sturgis 
& Moore, Inc., advertising agency oi 
that city. 








COMPLETE 
ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


ANGUAGES 
PAPERS 





MBPUBLISHERS REPRESENTATIVES 
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The Bell System’s transcontinent line ing Nevada 





Highways sé Speech 


Necessity made the United States a nation of pioneers. 
Development came to us only by conquering the wilderness. 
For a hundred and fifty years we have been clearing farms 
and rearing communities where desolation was—bridging 
rivers and making roads, civilizing and populating step by 
step, three million square miles of country. One of the 
results has been the scattering of families in many places— 
the separation of parents and children, of brother and 
brother, by great distances. 

To-day, millions of us live and make our success in places 
far from those where we were born, and even those of us 
who have remained in one place have relatives and friends 
who are scattered in other parts. 

Again, business and industry have done what families 
have done—they have spread to many places and made 
connections in still other places. 

Obviously, this has promoted a national community of 
every-day interest which characterizes no other nation in 
the world. It has given the people of the whole country 
the same kind, if not the same degree, of interest in one 
another as the people of a single city have. It. has made 
necessary facilities of national communication which keep 
us in touch with the whole country and not just our own 
part of it. 

The only telephone service which can adequately serve 
the needs of the nation is one which brings all of the people 
within sound of one another's voices. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, ard all directed toward 
Better Service 
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You need this 
lettering device 


i ‘ou make layouts and dummies 

you use, or would like to use, 
Hand Lettering. The headlines 
above and below were lettered by a 
novice without training or ability. 


TV IZAGRAPH 


is not a rubber —< =p we or bel me «mre 


pow I It i as a practical 
Lettering in bons. “pt and sizes. 
a i comes ee Br Avene Sapodios, 
Art Services, Publishers, Engravers, Printers 
tan . Its o is ~ 
ate it quic’ ly Pays itself in time ai 
proved work. 


mend for or ilscated booklet containing 
samples of VIZAGRAPH Work. 


VIZAGRAPH Company 
949 Broadway, New York City 











FOURTEEN POINTS 
POINT NINE 
ELIMINATION—o¢ wasted time, 
useless interviews, disappointments; 
for the man who wants a job, and 

the employer who needs a man, 


ROGET T-MONes, Inc. 
Per Vocational Service 


20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 











Unusual Man 
Available 


At present and for past 8 years Direc- 
tor, two o Blaceat nad Advertising 
Syndicate Se: acting as 
Service Director—-Production rector —Art 
Director. 

Originator many NEW IDEAS in Ser- 
vice Business. 

Originator and Editor, famous News- 
oy House Organ Magazine. 

SERVICE gg = gg hme 

all AS dear Styled Fashion Pages—Mer- 

chandised Entire ‘Lee—Ori, ted all 

Space-Selling Ideas—Wrote Copy—Planned 

and Directed every end of these 2 Big 
Services. 

As ART DIRECTOR—Complete Ay ~ 
of large staff Artists—authority to wen 
and fire—Planned and Directed Art W: 
of Thousands of Drawings yearly, wap 
imaginable subject. 

As PRODUCTION DIRECTOR—Sharp 
buyer of Art, Engraving, Printing, Paper, 
Composition, Mats lectrotypes, _ ete,— 
Aad in this end originated New Ways of 


‘ecting Savings. 
rmer Repetense covers Department 
Store, Mail Order, a mrneeoee. Art Adver- 
tising, Publicity, Sal 
Numerous BIG nal indorse him as 
Unusual-many-sided Hy type of 
Executive—not type to follow beaten paths, 
= inclined to Blaze New k -5 3 Address 
D.,”" Box 38, Printe 
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London Discussed as 1924 


Advertising Convention City 

The New York Advertising Club on 
February 8 heard F. A. ilson-Law- 
renson and Sir Charles Higham speak 
on London as the 1924 convention city 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 

Mr. Lawrenson had recently returned 
from a trip to London where he had 
gone as special envoy of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
to report on the desirability of holding 
the 1924 convention of that association 
in London. He said that he could not 
anticipate his complete report on his 
oo but declared that he could 
make known the fact that two British 
publishers had subscribed $25,000 each 
toward a fund to defray the expenses 
of the convention if it should be held 
in London. 

Sir Charles Higham, who came on 
this visit as chairman of the ‘“On-to- 

London Committee” of the Thirty Club 
of London, in speaking of the desire 
of British advertising interests for the 
1924 convention at London, and of his 
efforts to fulfil that desire, said: 

“Much against the wishes of some 
and with the pleasure of others, I was 
asked if I would come to Milwaukee 
and try to get the convention. I knew 

was two years ahead of time and 
that, progressive as my American 
friends were, I didn’t suppose they 
would commit themselves two years 
ahead to anything. But to my sur- 
prise, the presidents of the clubs and 
the pe themselves by standing 
vote, said: ‘London '24.’ I have found 
out since that that was a promissory 
note, but as I told my American friends, 
‘When an American in the advertising 
business or in any other business gives 
anybody a promissory note, he is al- 
ways ready to endorse it when the time 
for endorsing it comes.’ It is coming 
to Atlantic City this year and I haven't 
the least doubt that when I read the 
London programme at that convention 
(not less than one hundred British ad- 
vertising men, who will be present, 
allowing me to speak for them) the 
convention will unanimously decide to 
come over to our side of the water.” 





St. Louis Agency Opens 


Branch Office in Cincinnati 

The Chappelow Advertising Co., St. 
Louis, has opened a district office in 
Cincinnati under the management of 
Charles W. Moss. 

Mr. Moss, for the past four years 
has been secretary and sales manager of 
the Paradise Spring Co., Brunswick, 
Me., the executive offices of which are 
in Cincinnati. 


A. L. Morrison with 
World” 


A. Lee Morrison has been made 
Eastern manager of Fruit World, South 
Bend, Ind., with headquarters at New 
York. For the last three years he has 
been Eastern and Western manager of 
the American Fruit Grower Magazine. 





“Fruit 
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Jity 
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a-Law- 
speak 
de He think igh 
1 
a | ¢ He thinks straight 
e had 
aor He knows agency needs and 
Idi ; f 
lation the dimensions of 
not . 
his the niche he 
3ritish 
can fill 
} each ; 
pen ses 
4 1 , . . 
“ ERE’S a man you would probably hire if you 
y p y y 
es knew he was available. He has proved him- 
— self in various capacities. Although young for a big 
m, the job, the fact that he has successfully filled mana- 
e gerial positions speaks convincingly of his ability. 
Sa Approaching thirty, a Gentile, he is now equipped 
on and ready for the one big opportunity. But it 
— must be an opportunity, and not “just a job.” 
oo Ten years advertising experience—the last three 
_ as agency general manager. He knows agency 
— practice from A to Z. Bu_he is also firmly grounded 
iends, in the fundamental business principles that clients 
‘tising 
gives today value more than ever before. 
1s al- ° 
Bans He can write copy of Saturday Evening Post calibre. 
‘ His stories have appeared in magazines of national 
tion circulation. 
" He is nota “nineteenth hole salesman,” but he 
) 
de to does win and hold confidence through sincerity 
ter. : : 
of purpose, loyalty to ideals, and straight, clear 
Ss thinking. 
aati 
- The man who needs him to help shoulder the big 
e in P 
S a details is an agency head, or other executive of 
—_ equal status. If you are finding the pressure of 
ger of routine and detail too heavy, investigate this man’s 
swick, an i 
h are ability to relieve you of part of the load. 
i No requirements as to location; Salary 
‘ruit \ what he is worth—now. Now employed 
— available March 15th. Please address 
made “E. A.,” Box 35, care of Printers’ Ink. 
South 
New 
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The Federal Trade Commission 

has issued an order that is of 

importance to every publisher, 
printer and binder 


HE Little Library Corporation are 

publishers of small volumes, some of 
which are bound in leather and others (at 
a lower price) in imitation leather. These 
volumes have been advertised very exten- 
sively within the past few years, and, 
through wide distribution, have become 
favorably known to millions of consumers 
throughout the country. A certain pub- 
lisher issued books somewhat similar in 
appearance, though under a different 
name, and offered them for sale in in- 
terstate commerce, through advertising. 
The Little Leather Library Corporation 
lodged a complaint with the Federal Trade 
Commission in Washington, alleging un- 
fair competition under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. The Federal Trade 
Commission, after full investigation, has 
recently issued an order which is of in- 
terest and importance to every publisher 
who may seek to protect a valuable good 








LI’ 
354 
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will. The order enjoins the defendants in 
the case from: 


Ist. Obtaining by spying, espionage or in 
any manner other than from the Little 
Leather Library Corporation (italics 
ours) information relative to the cost 
of manufacture, source of supply of 
materials or the marketing of the prod- 
ucts of the Little Leather Library Cor- 
poration of New York. 


Selling or offering for sale in interstate 
commerce, any books (italics ours) or 
sets of books containing stories, dramas, 
essays, or other literary productions, 
simulating in binding, size, materials, 
form, appearance and arrangement of 
text, (italics ours) the books sold or 
offered for sale by the Little Leather 
Library Corporation of New York 
City, New York. 


Publishing or causing to be published 
or circulated in any newspaper, periodi- 
cal or magazine, any advertisement 
simulating in form, substance and ap- 
pearance the advertisements of the 
Little Leather Library Corporation of 
New York. 


NOTICE: The Little Leather Library Corpora- 

tién, in any further case of unfair 
competition that may arise, intends to use every 
legal measure to protect and safeguard its 
interest under this ruling. 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORPORATION 
354 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Back of the With all the em- 








Salo—A ‘emg a is 
Polic eing placed on 
Af sales and _ sales 


methods there is one important 
fact which is often overlooked. 
That is the policy back of the 
sale; the policy or idea which in 
sO many cases actually makes 
sales. 

Here is a concrete example of 
the statement. A young man from 
another business came into an old- 
established industry which made 
cameras. Having a certain amount 
of curiosity, he asked the head of 
the production department why 
camera boxes had always been 
made of black leather. With no 
better answer forthcoming than 
that they had always been made 
of black, he decided to try an ex- 
periment. After much argument 
on his part against mere factory 
tradition the production depart- 
ment made up a small number of 
cameras of red with brass trim- 
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mings. These were given to a 
somewhat lukewarm sales force, 
and with a brief announcement to 
the trade the road men were sent 
out with the new and tradition- 
shattering product as a side line 
to the regular selection of the 
company’s cameras. 

To the retailer of a certain type 
these cameras of new color sold al- 
most on sight, even though the 
price was purposely put higher 
than on the regular line. Without 
any unusual methods on the part 
of the sales force these cameras, 
with a new idea in color added to 
them, sold far beyond the ex- 
pectations of the man who had 
originally suggested the idea. 

A vice-president adds a new 
idea to the old-fashioned overshoe, 
attaches the word “Radio” to it, 
advertises the slogan “on and off 
like a flash,” and the sales force 
has something new and unusual to 
talk about. The little bulge at the 
top of the tumbler to keep it from 
nicking, adding silky softness to 
the wearing qualities of cotton, 
these policy ideas and the scores of 
others which have proved success- 
ful are often the things which 
make big sales possible. 

It sometimes happens that the 
policy behind the sale is not given 
nearly the credit it deserves. When 
a new idea is adopted by the man- 
agement of a firm, and so well ad- 
vertised that consumers have been 
made familiar with the added ad- 
vantage it brings to the product, 
the consumer himself becomes a 
most effective salesman for the 
thing he wants. He has been 
known in such circumstances to 
urge his local retailer to stock the 
new product, to tell him how much 
profit he can make out of it, and 
to pledge his own patronage and 
that of his friends. It takes 
a stony-hearted and shortsighted 
merchant indeed not to yield to 
thts sort of pressure. Long before 
the sale there is often a policy or 
idea evolved by some man who 
never comes into contact with the 
retail merchant. And the value 
of such policies and ideas on the 
final sale made by the salesman out 
on the firing line, is a thing too 
often underestimated. 
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Explanation Frequently 
of we notice a veri- 


Advertising table epidemic of 


advertising 
Epidemics breaking out in 


industries that previously had not 
done much advertising, or else had 
let one or two concerns do all the 
advertising for the industry. A 
couple of years ago something of 
this kind took place in the adver- 
tising of pipeless furnaces. It is 
going on now in the advertising 
of baby chicks. The fountain-pen 
field furnishes us with another 
star example of what we mean. 
For years fountain-pen advertising 
was dominated by two or three 
companies. Now, however, there 
are a goodly number of advertis- 
ers contending for attention in 
that industry. 

What is the reason for these 
beneficent epidemics? We _ say 
“beneficent” because generally 
these advertising outbreaks push 
industries rapidly forward into 
positions of leadership that they 
did not occupy before. In the case 
where the industry had previously 
done little advertising, the fact 
that a company in it suddenly dis- 
covers the value of advertising is 
usually sufficient to arouse some of 
its competitors to a similar effort. 
In the case where there have al- 
ways been advertisers in the in- 
dustry, the fact that one of the 
concerns in it makes a radical 
change in the usual type of prod- 
uct is generally cause for intense 
advertising rivalry among all the 
contending competitors. 

But there may be other reasons. 
At the present time there is a large 
volume of harness advertising ap- 
pearing in the agricultural papers. 
The Walsh Harness Company of 
Milwaukee is probably leading in 
the tournament. Its _ intensive, 
large-space copy in behalf of its 
no-buckle harness is appearing in 
a large number of publications. 
Several other companies are fol- 
lowing suit. 

A curious thing about these har- 
ness advertisers is that most of 
them are selling by mail. Now, 


of course, a concern cannot sell 
by mail unless it advertises. The 
fact that they are soliciting mail 
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business is a sufficient explanation 
of the current volume of harness 
advertising. But it does not ex- 
plain why so many harness com- 
panies have gone into the mail- 
order business. 

There are probably several ex- 
planations of this: We do not 
pretend to know the real one, but 
we do know why this advertising 
is so productive. It is bringing 
results because it is meeting with 
little opposition from harness deal- 
ers. The harness dealer as a fac- 
tor in distribution is gradually dis- 
appearing. To be sure, there are 
still thousands of harness retailers, 
but they are not so accessible as 
they once were. In many commu- 
nities there are no such dealers at 
all. The average person in search 
of a harness does not find it easy 
to see a dealer. Hence the ten- 
dency to buy by mail. 

Entirely too many concerns that 
used to cater to the horse market 
have given up the fight. This is 
a mistake. An article in this issue 
about the horseshoe campaign of 
the Manufacturers Iron and Steel 
Company tells that tl.ere are more 
than 27 million horses and mules 
in this country. This is just as 
good a market as it ever was, as 
the Walsh Harness Company, the 
Thornhill Wagon Company, The 
American Pad & Textile Company 
and others are finding out. 





A j ‘The  manufac- 
aswering” turer who con- 


Objections to tinues to adver- 


Advertising tise though the 
When factory is tem- 
Oversold porarily oversold 


has logic on his 
side.’ He is operating on a sound 
business principle, as old as 
insurance. PRINTERS’ 
printed scores of articles proving 
the far-sighted wisdom of such a 
course. 

There are two sources from 
which strenuous objections are 
sometimes received when the head 
of the company continues to create 
demand though supply is tem- 
porarily inadequate. Retailers 
often urge that advertising be dis- 
continued under these conditions 
and employees inquire why part of 
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the appropriation is not put into 
their pay envelopes instead of into 
advertising mediums. Both have 
been well answered. A few weeks 
ago in England the policy of cer- 
tain cloth manufacturers who ad- 
vertised though oversold was se- 
verely criticized at a meeting of 
retailers, the Drapers Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The chief executive of one of 
the concerns criticized appeared at 
the meeting to make his answer. 
He explained that efforts were 
then being made to increase pro- 
duction to keep pace with the de- 
mand which had been created by 
aggressive advertising, and that 
the shortage of goods was tem- 
porary. He pointed out that in 
the interim the value of each 
dealer’s franchise to sell the goods 
was being greatly augmented by 
consistent advertising, and that 
most of the criticism emanated 
from retailers who had ordered 
inadequate stocks. “It would be a 
serious thing,” he said, “to dis- 
continue all our advertising which 
was arranged for and planned 
months ago, merely because some 
retailers have ordered too lightly. 
Such action would be unfair to 
those retailers who had more faith 
in our programme and intentions, 
and poor business policy for our 
establishment. Advertising to be 
valuable to us and to you must be 
consistent not spasmodic. The 
creation of a desire for merchan- 
dise which will soon be delivered 
is far better business than dis- 
continuance of all advertising be- 
cause of temporary shortage.” 

To the other class of objector, 
the employee who wonders why 
the firm doesn’t use the money it 
spends in advertising when over- 
sold to increase his wages, the 
Western Clock Company offered 
this explanation at a time when 
the entire output was sold in ad- 
vance: 

“The money spent in Westclox 
advertising today is an insurance 
on the Westclox production of the 
future. The clocks you turn out 
today are sold, but how about 
those you are going to build two 
and three years from now? Alto- 
gether we are creating a demand 
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for Westclox that will insure a 
sale for our product whenever 
alarm clocks are in demand. When 
one looks at it from this viewpoint 
the few pennies that we spend per 
clock for advertising and sales 
work seem small indeed. West- 
clox advertising has to do the 
work where our salesman does not 
call. Without advertising and 
without salesmen how would we 
sell our product? 

“Paraphrasing an old adage we 
might say: We have a beaten path 
to our door, but we have to keep 
up the quality of the product and 
we have to keep the path clear or 
we will soon be forgotten. Build- 
ing quality into our product and 
telling of that quality through ad- 
vertising and sales and letter con- 
tact guarantees the future of the 
Western Clock Company and your 
job and my job.” 

Neither a dealer nor an em- 
ployee would consider it good 
business to drop his insurance 
policy simply because it was a nice 
day, and he felt full of health and 
vitality. Consistent advertising 
even when oversold is insurance 
for permanent business. Retailers 
and employees are _ beneficiaries 
from this insurance in addition to 
the manufacturer. 





Independent Grocers in Co- 


operative Campaign 

Independent grocers of Lexington, 
Ky., are running a newspaper campaign, 
pointing out the advantage of dealing 
with them. It is an educational cam- 
paign, half-page space being used. One 
of the advertisements pictured the ad- 
vantages of quick-delivery service con- 
trasted with the customer struggling 
home with bundles. It read: ““Why do 
all the work? Which do you prefer— 
service or drudgery? The home-town 
grocer offers you the finest merchaniise 
obtainable and a decidedly generous de- 
gree of service. Consider the item of 
free delivery. Wouldn’t you rather 
have your bulky purchases delivered to 
your home, instead of carrying them 
yourself just to save a few pennies?” 





al ° hd . 
Capitalizes on Foiled Burglary 
The Holmes Electric Protection. 
Philadelphia, recently caught a burglar 
red-handed in the act of robbing a pawn 
broker’s store. The next morning there 
appeared in the newspapers copy, headed 
“Burglar Fails—Jail Instead of Loot.” 
Then came details of the attempted rob- 
bery and how the Holmes guards caught 
the burglar in the act. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising * Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


1919 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes) 


Johns-Manville Incorporated 
1920 
Western Electric Co. 
1922 
American Chicle Company 
1923 
Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 


(Toilet Preparations) and 
Richard Hudnut, Perfumer 


«NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL?’’ 


Note: Including its fifth client (Sanitol and Hudnut), 
Newell-Emmett Company has added only three clients in 
four years. In line with this policy, a considerable period 
must again elapse before work for a sixth client can be 
undertaken—this, in order that the initial study and develop- 
ment of service on a new account may not be disturbed by 
the acceptance of a still newer one. 
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Twenty-sixth of a series showing 


Who Reads the 
PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications 





The advertising of the McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. is 
handled by D’Arcy Advertising Co., St. Louis. The 
PrinTERS’ INK Publications give a complete coverage of 
both the advertiser and the agency handling the account. 
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The following individuals in 
the McQuay-Norris Manufac- 
turing Company are readers of 
| either Printers’ Ink or Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, or both, as 


e - . * 
indicated: 

Name Title Weekly Monthly 
W. K. Norris President Yes Yes 


C. L. Derrickson Vice-President “ ‘ 
L. A. Safford Vice-President a 
A. G. Drefs Vice-President " " 


* Information furnished by the 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company 





THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PrinTERS’ INK PRINTERS’ INK MontTHLY 
The Weekly Journal of Advertising An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Gzorce P. Rowe i tising, Sales and Marketing 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 























The Little 


i the morning’s mail the other 
day there came quite unobtru- 
sively an eight-page folder of the 
E. L. Miller Mfg. Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo. This little folder—it 
came in a commercial-size envelope 
—was not remarkable for appear- 
ance or get-up. It was so very prac- 
tical that every bit of space was 
filled with descriptive matter about 
a line of “Climax Oil Burners” 
that the company manufactures. It 
used no space for anything but 
telling the reader just what he 
could do with one of the oil burn- 
ers in his stove and furnace. 

The thing that caught and held 
the Schoolmaster’s attention, how- 
ever, was not the folder itself, be- 
cause he owns no stove or furnace 
in which to put an oi! burner, but 
a neat little card that was en- 
closed with the folder. This card, 
about the size of an ordinary 
visiting card, bore the following 
legend: 

“Friend, you may not be inter- 
ested. Then, won’t you please 
pass this along to someone who is? 

“Will you not kindly send us the 
name and address of a possible 
customer?” 

That simple legend interested 
the Schoolmaster immediately, be- 
cause he has a friend who lives a 
few miles out of town, who, due to 
the difficulty of getting coal out in 
the country, has been trying to 
find a substitute for it that could 
be used .in his kitchen range and 
furnace. 

Here was a new use of an old 
idea — printing the suggestion 
about a friend on a separate card. 
One picks up the folder to glance 
at it, when out slips the card. 
Attention shifts to the card. From 
the card it goes back to the folder 
with a double idea in mind—to see 
what it is about and whether it 
might be useful to a friend. 

x *k 

The amenities of business have 
come to mean something more 
than a phrase in the last few 
years. Even among competitors 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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this is true and often the live-and- 
help-live attitude is reflected in 
their advertising. Probably it 
pays. The Schoolmaster is in- 
clined to believe that it does. 
Except during abnormal periods 
there is business enough to go 
around, and the manufacturer who 
is not afraid to admit openly that 


THERE’S A RING OF SINCERITY 
IN THIS COPY 


there are others in the field making 
good products will get his share 
plus an incalculable amount of 
good-will. An occasional boost 
for the other fellow should prove 
quite as effective as a boomerang 
as knocking and slanderous tactics. 

A piece of mewspaper copy 
which appeared in Chicago during 
the week of the automobile show 
there illustrates the point that the 
Schoolmaster is trying to make. 
It appeared over the signature of 
Edward S. Jordan of the Jordan 
Motor Car Company, who fre- 
quently writes his own copy. 
“More Jordan cars were-sold in 
Chicago last year,” he said, “than 
any at or above the Jordan price— 
except the Cadillac, and I’ll take 
off my hat to that bunch.” 
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“Good-Ad” Signs 


Create a Desire to Buy 


| 
| 
} 


Decalcomanie Window Signs create a desire-to-buy appeal 
through the attractive qualities of their artistic designs, and 
the brilliant and permanent colors used. 


And of equal importance—they show where the desire can 
be fulfilled — pointing the way to the place of actual sale. 


“Good-Ad” Signs 
DECALCOMANIE 


that «Goes On Forever” 
are doing this double-duty for large and small advertisers. 


Send for actual Decalcomanie samples to try—also, for illus- 
trated literature and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer. 


We have some particularly interesting information for advertising agents 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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‘ If that copy didn’t build th 
“Greatest Lumber kind of favorable opinion that will 





wherever 
lumber is cut or sold. 
eS Member A. B. C. 











THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 














PETROLEUM AGE 


“its readers are leaders.’’ Let us show you 
how we reach the ‘‘men who count,” In the 
purchase of oil producing, refining and mar- 
keting equipment. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Eastern Office—56 W. 54th St., New York City 
Member A.B.C. 





roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 


‘Standard Remedies”’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago ) 











She AMERICAN 


RESTAURANT 


The Magazine For Eating Places 
It tells its own story—have 
you a copy? 
123 W. Madison St. Chicago 














For Directi Advertising Work 
Young man or young woman wanted 
by manufacturer of high-grade laundry 
chemicals in pleasant college town, two 
hours from New York City. Ability as 
correspondent, experience in handling 
printing, copy-writing knack, facility in 
operating multigraph, knowl ledge of sales 
work or relations with jobbing or supply 
houses would be assets. Growing, high- 
class business, served by advertising 
agency. Give full details, including 
salary expected. If possible, "send photo- 
graph. “P. H.,’’ Box 290, Printers’ Ink. 


help sell Jordan cars the School- 

master and several members of 

the Class are hopelessly wrong. 
x * * 


A class in the business adminis- 
tration department of a certain 
university recently heard an ad- 
dress from a Chicago manufac 
turer on how advertising could be 
supplemented and made more re- 
sultful through developing re- 
tailers. 

This manufacturer explained at 
length how his firm helps the 
dealer sell and then expressed a 
willingness to answer questions. 

“You do not always practice 
what you preach, do you?” spoke 
up one bold student. 

“No, I am afraid we do not. 
But what did you have in mind?” 

“Well,” the student replied, “a 
relative of mine started in business 
with a stock consisting mainly of 
your goods. You helped and ad- 
vised him. Then after he had 
fought his way along to a place 
where he was really in line to ac- 
complish something he began get- 
ting mean letters from your credit 
department and has not been mak- 
ing very good progress ever since.” 

The first thing the manufacturer 
did on getting to his office next 
morning was to call for the corre- 
spondence with this retailer. He 
found the student’s statement was 
correct. The credit man had got 
the wrong slant on the case some 

















Los posing Cal. 


LED ALL NEWSPAPERS IN 
THE WORLD IN ADVERTISING 
GAINS 1922 OVER 1921. 


GAIN 3 ,493 854 LINES 


Representatives: 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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t will 
shoo! 
rs of 
ig. A young sales executive of a manufacturing 
corporation doing an annual domestic and 
a export business of many million dollars finds 
ninis- himself, on account of decidedly unique’ cir- 
ertain cumstances, willing to consider another con- 
1 ad- nection with headquarters in New York, when 
ufac- the right opportunity shall present itself. 
ld be Thoroughly familiar with domestic and con- 
re re- servative foreign merchandising methods: in- 
; Fe- troduction, financing, publicity, distribution and 
sales stimulation on a large scale. Trained by 
ed at experience to co-ordinate and direct conflicting 
3 the elements of both national and _ international 
sed a marketing policies. Favors a growing and con- 
ons. structive agency or manufacturing organization 
actice about to enlarge an established domestic market 
spoke or planning an extension of British or Conti- 
nental relations. 
_ hot. No salary of less than ten thousand will be 
ind ?” considered. Conference by appointment. 
*. Address “‘A. R.,”” Box 31, care of Printers’ Ink 
ly of 
d ad- 
had 
place 
O ac- 
fs; [| | When you say—MAILING LISTS BOYD’S 
mak- You mean 
nice. List Builders for three-quarters of a century. 
= Names of any kind for all parts of the world. 
i Your Sales and Advertising Departments will be interested in 
He our New List Catalogue, with statistics covering the principal 
aie trades and professions of this country, state figures, etc. It is 
{ got worth the trouble of penning us a line on your business 
aaline stationery. Ask for List AA-53. 
ee BOYD’S CITY DISPATCH 
saat 19-21 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 
_D : 
This emblem is 
IN your Protection 
NG s , Buy your Advertisi 
: Calendars, Signs 
Specialties from Association Members. 
IES Consult the Products Information Department 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTY ASSOCIATION 
208 Sout le Street, Chicago 
York a ; 
66 Se 99 | 
» GIBBONS Knows CANADA” | 
ids.., TORONTO MONTREAI WINNIPE( | 
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Sales Manager 


With seventeen years’ ex- 
perience personal selling, 
and sales director with 
large, well-known corpora- 
tions, will consider change. 


Qualified for any line. 
Salary $10,000 per year 


and bonus. 


Address “T. M.,” Box 29, care 
of Printers’ Ink 











WANTED 


A young man. Single. College 
graduate with some experience 
as a newspaper advertising so- 
licitor. Must have a pleasing 
personality and be a good worker. 
Position with large newspaper 
publishing house, Unlimited op- 
portunity for advancement. 

This is an unusual chance for 
the right man, 

Give full particulars in first 
letter, which will be treated as 
confidential, 

Address “‘P. J.,’”’ Box 26, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Records of Sales Talks and Adver- 
tising Matter are guaranteed 100% 
audience and this from the man who 
counts. 

A quick passing glance will not suf- 
fice as in the case of other mediums. 
It must be played and natural curiosity 
inherent in every one will compel this. 

The records are usually taken home 
to be played. This affords an entre 
beyond the expectations of the most 
optimistic of sales managers. 

Let us give you details, etc. 


Electric Recording Laboratories 
210 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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way and had actually stepped up- 
on what was in a fair way to be- 
come one of the firm’s best ac- 


counts, 
2 8-8 


In telling the Schoolmaster of 
the incident, the Chicago manu- 
facturer made it the occasion for 
a little sermon on how easy it is to 
lose or throw away business that 
strong advertising has labored 
long to create. He thought the 
preventable losses from this source 
alone must reach a huge total. 
And he is right. 

In seeking the cause for sucli a 
condition the human element nat- 
urally is encountered first. Until 
the head power of the so-called 
human race gets vastly better than 
it is now, there always will be this 
sort of a drag on advertising. It 
is equally true though that the evil 
can be minimized to a very great 
degree by the same force that 
creates the business in the first 
place—advertising. 

Wisely officered firms are get- 
ting more and more the opinion 
that advertising -ddressed only to 
the prospective buyer does not go 
nearly far enough and that if it 
is going to exert its full cumula- 
tive powers it must be brought to 
bear upon the organization also. 

The credit man who _ nearly 
wrecked the account the student 
spoke of was proceeding doubtless 
according to his lights. That he 
did not have the advertising sense 


- which would have kept him away 











The Complete Book on 
Engraving and Printing 


“Commercial Engraving and Printing,”’ by 
Charles W. Hackleman, is a veritable ency- 
useful, time-saving and money- 





Success Qualities 


A book of condensed information for 
every Salesman and Executive. 150 
copies of original edition left. Mail 
one dollar today for your copy. 


Price, $1.00 Each; $10.80 Per Dozen 


SUCCESS PUBLISHING CO. 
117 South 13th St. La Crosse, Wis. 





making information for advertising men. 
It gives quick answers to daily questions 
about photography, retouching, drawing 
reductions, enlargements, styles of draw- 
ing, ote: making for one or more colors 
all ethods of printing, color harmo y 
and meffective combinations, embossing, 
bookbinding, etce., etc. 850 pages—over 
ws Bs we related subjects. 
for FREE prospectus showing 

Bi pages, contents, approval offer, etc, 
COMMERCIAL ENGRAVING PUB. co. 


Dept. KC, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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from his destructive tactics prob- 
ably was as much the firm’s fault 
as his. Selling goods is the one 
big object of a business and every- 
body in the place from the presi- 
dent down to the newest elevator 
operator should know it and be 
guided accordingly. When this is 
the case there are not so many of 
the kind of errors the manufac- 
turer discovered while making his 
address, A deliberate campaign 
wherein a firm’s advertising is ad- 
vertised to its employees, and the 
selling instinct thus given some 
fertilizing elements, has paid big 
dividends in many an important 
concern, 


Government Will Make Farm 


Survey 
The Department of Agriculture has 
started a nation-wide survey to bring 
together for the first time in actual 
facts and figures, the results of farm- 
ing operations during 1922. Acreage. 
farm value, method of operation, pro- 
duction, receipts and expenses on indi- 
vidual farms are to be compiled by 


sections and commodities. 
———_—_————_ ‘ 


Snitzler-Warner to Handle 


Linn Products Account 
The Linn Products Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of “Linn” soap powder, 
has placed its advertising account with 
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CIRCULATION 
TROUBLES 


If you are experiencing difficulties in get- 
ting the necessary circulation for your 
periodical, I would like to talk over the 
situation with you. I can show you 
some unusual records of returns from 
direct-mail efforts, and the other sources 
of subscription production—BOTH ON 
GENERAL PUBLICATIONS AND ON 
TRADE PUBLICATIONS. This will 
involve no obligation on your part but 
a line to the address below may open 
up new possibilities for you at a mighty 
important time. 
Address “‘C. T.,”" Box 32, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 


This Ad Man 


Gets Results at Small Expense 


At small salary replaced the high- 
salaried staff AAA1 Chicago Machinery 
Manufacturer. Wrote all copy—periodi- 
cal, direct mail, catalog, house organ, 
publicity, sales letters—and in six months 
with only one steno, assistant doubled 
results at a big saving. 

Due to conditions beyond present em- 
ployers’ control, this man available for 
new connection after March ist, prefer- 
ably as advertising counsellor in Chicago. 

University graduate, 10 years agency, 
automotive and general manufacturing 
experience. Five years with leading 
motor truck maker, A _ result-producer 











Pr os menses Gmeeny, ——— with convincing evidence of his ability. 
advertising agency. ewspapers wi Address “H. C..” Box 20, Printers’ 
be used for this account. Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
NOT A SINGLE GENIUS 
IN MY FAMILY I Will Buy 


but all above the average in 
education and intelligence and 
noted for industry and loyalty. 
That’s about all I can say for 
myself, except that I am 3°, 
have had valuable executive 
experience, am a good copy 
writer and correspondent and 
am manager of a ‘trade maga- 
vine now. Do you want me? 


Address “F. B.,"" Box 36, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 











A Proprietary Medicine 


One that has been established 
either for a long or short 
period. This would be on a 
cash basis and _ references 
will be furnished. Your 
reply will be considered con- 
fidential, and an opportunity 
for personal interview will 
be arranged, Address 


“J. D.,’? Box 21, Printers’ Ink 














The “CLASSIFIED’ 


NEW YO ARKENBERG g 


REPRESENTING 500 NEWSPAPERS 


’ Clearing House 


E ENCY 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WILL PAY CASH for lectures or busi- 
ness subjects to be used in conjunction 
with Business Administration, Course by 
organized school. Address Box 302, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Harris Two-Color Rotary Press Bed, 
29x42 sheet, 28x40 Automatic Art De- 
livery. Exceptional press for long runs. 
Price, terms, etc. C. F. & Co., 96 Beekman 
Street, New York City. 





Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 





WILL PURCHASE 
A MAGAZINE, PREFERABLY WITH 
LESS THAN 25,000 CLASS CIRCU- 
LATION. ADDRESS BOX 310, CARE 
OF PRINTERS’ INK. 





Rebuilt Office Machines 
Bargain catalog guaranteed rebuilt mul- 
tigraphs, addressing machines, duplica- 
tors, multicolor presses, etc. E. M. 
Dunbar, 219 Rowena St., Boston, Mass. 


REORGANIZE! 
your business, obtain new capital and 
larger profits. Man with successful rec- 
ord will assist or do the whole job on 
percentage basis. Or will buy interest. 
Address Box 311, Printers’ Ink. 








BARGAINS IN POWER PAPER 
CUTTERS 


70” “‘New Idea” Automatic Clamp, 
Sheridan 

64” “‘New Model” Automatic Clamp, 
Sheridan 

50” “Dayton” Automatic Clamp, Seybold 

50” “20th Century’? Automatic Clamp, 
Seybold 

45” “New Model” 
Sheridan 

44” “Oswego” Auto and Hand Clamp. 
Oswego Mach. Works 

44” “Keystone” Automatic Clamp, Stand- 
ard Mach. Co. 

44” “Kent” Semi-Auto Clamp, Thos. 


Automatic Clamp, 


Ryan 
38” ‘“‘Holyoke” Automatic Clamp, Sey- 
bold 


38” “Oswego” Automatic Clamp, Oswe- 
go Mach. Works 
38” “White” Hand and Auto Clamp, 


it 
36” “New Idea’? Automatic Clamp, 
Sheridan : 
36” “Sheridan” Hand Clamp, Sheridan 
34” B. & C. Hand Clamp, Brown & 


Carver 
34” “White” Hand and Auto Clamp, 


White 
32” “National” Hand and Auto Clamp, 
Atlantic Mach. Co. 

32” Seybold Hand Clamp, Seybold 
Prices, Terms and Particulars of 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 

96 Beekman Street 


New York City 


Manufacturers! Do you require respon. 
sible New York representative; Christian 
concern, complete office equipment and 
sales force? Reply Box 907, care of 
Printers’ Ink, New York City. 


A School nationally known will pay 
cash for 12 or 18 volumes Course of 
Business Administration written or 
backed by men of prominence. We will 
consider individual books that can be 
utilized for above purpose. Box 303, 
Printers’ Ink. 


250,000 MODEL B 
Four-line Index Tab Addressograph 
Frames, $15.00 a thousand. 
2,000 MODEL B 
Drawers, 65c each. 

2 MODEL F ADDRESSOGRAPHS 
Direct Service Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print 
ing of this nature but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from N. Y. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. J. Phone 100. 














Publishing and printing business for 
sale, worth $90,000. Doing a _ well- 
established, national business by mail. 
Will sell all or part, or might trade for 
land. Owner has other interests. Don’t 
answer unless you have some cash or 
real estate. P. O. Box 117, East Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





AGENCY COPY MAN—We have an 
opening for a man skilled in national 
consumer copy, familiar with house-organ 
work and sales literature for national 
advertisers, and qualified to write on 
better retail selling. Apply by letter, 
telling what you have done in merchan- 
dising campaigns. Donovan-Armstrong, 
1211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


HELP WANTED 


Copy Writer for central New England 
agency. Must be capable of laying out 
entire campaigns. Knowledge of me- 
chanical principles essential. Box 327, 
Printers’ Ink. 
WANTED 

Illustrator and Designer; one who can 
handle both wash and Pen and_Ink 
work. Address:P. O. Box 649, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Old and established Export Trade 
Paper can use services of advertis- 
ing solicitor. Good territory open. 
Box 337, Printers’ Ink. 




















Advertising Salesmen, experienced in 
selling syndicated newspaper or window 
display service to retailers. We have a 
proposition that should net you $150 
weekly. State past experience and ter- 
ritory with which you are familiar 
Box 908, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—An active and _ successful 
Advertising Solicitor to represent a 
hivh-class weekly. Drawing account to 
apply on liberal commission. Write 
Bex 334, Printers’ Ink. 


Want real advertising man thorough! 
experienced in high-class direct-mail ad- 
vertising, and well posted on national 
ani local publicity, cost and_ results, 
P. O. Box Ro. 11, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Salesman—Litho hic Display Adver- 
tising. One with a following and creative 
ideas for Cut-Outs. Will make attractive 
proposition to educated, high-grade man. 
Philadelphia organization. Box 313, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Evangelical Christian man of 
education, with experience in newspaper 
work and advertising. Desirable ition 
with Jarge opportunity for usefulness. 
Address Box 318, Printers’ Ink, giving 
references and salary desired. 


WANTED 
A manufacturer’s New York represen- 
tative familiar with the talking machine 
trade, to sell our patented accessory on 
commission basis. Address J. Abrahams, 
942 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN AND 
COPY WRITER 
A good position with well-known news- 
paper in lake city of 275,000 popula- 
tion. Write, stating experience, age, 
and salary expected. Box 1,000, P. I. 


Assistant Wanted in Art Departmeat 
Young man with some art training and 
ability in devising cardboard construc- 
tions is needed by a leading New York 
lithographer, Write, giving experience 
end salary expected. ox 312, P. I. 


Sales Manager—A client with a nation- 
ally advertised line of Women’s Toilet 
Articles needs a Sales Manager. A very 
exceptional opportunity. Please write, 
giving experience and salary expected. 
Do not call or phone. It is necessary 
that I have your letter to submit to the 
client. cCready, Advertising, 
18 East 41st Street, New York. 


WANTED 
Copy writer. Intelligence and ability to 
express ideas in plain, forceful English 
more important than experience. Call or 
answer by mail, stating exactly where and 
how employed in recent years and the 
salary there secured; married or single, 
and character of opportunity desired. 
GUNDLACH ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Flatiron Building 
175 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(Ashland 7478) 


An All-round Trade-paper Executive— 
We now publish two successful trade 
periodicals. We are planning to pur- 
chase another. This magazine has been 
established over a quarter of a century 
ind has a good reputation but has been 
allowed to run down. It still carries a 
fair volume of advertising. I am lookin; 
for a hustler who can both edit it an 
take charge of the advertising on a 
salary and commission basis. It means 
hard work but offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for an experienced man. Ox 
333, Printers’ Ink. 
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RETOUCHER—Exceptional o tunity 
for high-class man experienced in auto- 
mobile and general artistic retouching. 
Call with samples or write for interview. 
Arrow Press, 320 West Thirty-ninth St., 
New York. 


Wanted—aAdvertising representatives in 
every city who can produce if given the 
proper medium. Now is the time to get 
in on a coming publication, while we are 
building our organization. Give details 
to THE FLAPPER PUB. CO., 192 N. 
Clark St., Chicago. 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER 

to manage subscription department and 
to increase the production of canvassers 
for important magazines. Unusual op- 








portunity. Write, stating age, salary 
expect and present or last place of 
employment. x 340, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor Wanted, having 
trade-paper experience in engineering and 
mechanical lines. Must have the knowl- 
edge and bearing to make his presence 
acceptable to big executives and to be 
able to lay out campaigns to fit their 
special needs. An opportunity to connect 
with a paper of long standing and pres- 
tige is now open. Address Box 317, 
Printers’ Ink. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
SALESMAN 


POSITION OPEN FOR 
FIRST-CLASS MAN 
THE GILL ENGRAVING COMPANY 





Writer of Advertisements Wanted 
Rapidly wing New York advertising 
agency of the highest repute offers a post 
which holds (1) unusual advantages, in- 
cluding profit-sharing, and (2) opporttni- 
ties that are all any man or woman who 
writes good advertising copy can ask 
for. Do not apply unless your capabili- 
ties can be by investigation and 
test and unless you feel that no matter 

ow. your work is, it can be 
steadily improved. $75 weekly to start. 
Box 332, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTISTS WANTED 


One of the largest motion-picture 
distributing companies, enlarging 
art department, wants one or two 
first-class, all-round letter and lay- 
out artists. Also good newspaper 
artist, capable doing figures in line. 
Salaries’ commensurate with ability 
to deliver. Steady employment. 


Apply in person and bring speci- 
mens to Publicity Department, 
ASSOCIATED FIRST NATIONAL 
PICTURES, Inc. 
7th Floor, 6 West 48th Street 
New York City 
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Advertising Manager wanted by lead- 
ing publication in its field. Only first- 
class, high-grade producer will be con- 
sidered for this position. ~Give full 
particulars about yourself, what you 
have done, and salary wanted. Box 305, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Copy man with broad general experience 
and a knowledge of textile, food and 
automobile business wanted by a promi- 
nent New York advertising agency. This 
man must have decided ability and the 
faculty of expressing himself in concise, 
forceful writing. State age, qualifica- 
tions, religion, salary expected and full 
details in your first letter. Reply Box 
331, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Manager, preferably unmarried, 
between twenty-five and thirty years old, 
To take complete charge of marketing to 
the consumer through the grocery trade 
a product of the highest merit with un- 
limited possibilities. Must be able to 
select and direct a force of detail men. 
Salary and commission. This is a splen- 
did opportunity for the right man. For 
interview address Box 306, P. I. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, well experienced national 
advertising field, now employed, desires 
to connect with "good live proposition in 
New York City. Best references. Box 
309, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR wants posi- 
tion, either on New York Daily, a , - 
zine or a New York representative for 
out-of-town paper or papers. Address 
B. W. L., Box 336, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man, who has worked up 
through the ranks, is now ready for a 
bigger job. College man, hard worker 
and now employed. Salary secondary to 
opportunity. Box 301, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising-Art—Young man (23), - 
lege graduate, experienced Art, > 
raphy, Engraving, all forms Dicplen A 
vertising, etc. Capable assisting Art 
Director, Adv. Mgr. Box 330, P. I 


Executive (woman) (Christian), twelve 
years’ experience, managing advertising 
office. Desirous of connecting with 
reputable firm. References exchanged. 
Apartment 1A, 555 W. 184th St., N. Y. C. 
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ARTIST, experienced, graduate of ad- 
vertising course of New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art, desires steady 
New York City position, Box 326, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





FREE LANCE WRITER 


Formerly copy and plan chief big New 
York agencies and manufacturers, Part 
time or full time. Box 342, Printers’ Ink. 











ADVERTISING MANAGER 
SPE 


DIRECT-MAIL CIALIST 
A practical, experienced, mail salesman, 
who has made good, seeks a greater op- 
portunity. Has sold by personal con- 
tact, by mail and prepared much effective 
advertising. Now employed as sales and 
advertising manager. In the early thir- 
ties and married. Box 325, P. I. 
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Writer distinctive forceful copy seeks 
connection. Ten years’ experience agency, 
fiscal agent, manufacturer. Graduate 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. Expert 
sales promotion. Good executive. Bo. 
319, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman—4 years’ success- 
ful experience with Chicago Herald & 
Examiner and Chicago Tribune desires 
connection with first-class magazine cr 
trade publication in Chicago. Box 32:, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Lady graduate Columbia School of 
Journalism, experienced as writer of fea- 
ture articles, seeks work on Literary 
Magazine. Specialized knowledge of 
French and German BA London (En 
land). Box 320, Printers’ Ink. 


Bookkeeper-Stenographer; office man- 
ager;. experienced young lady ae 1 
taking full charge advertising office, d 
sires connection with growing N. Y. 
agency where accuracy, initiative will be 
appreciated. Box 909, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Experienced layouts, copy, mail cam 
paigns, newspaper advertising, purchas 
ing printing, art, engraving. University 
student, Samples and references sul- 
mitted. Box 338, Printers’ Ink. 


AUTOMOTIVE CORY WRITER 
Has written “selling” copy on practically 
everything that goes into the making ci 
the internal combustion engine-equi)t 
vehicle. Wants permanent connection 
with agency or manufacturer. Now em- 
ployed. Box 324, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY 
Reliable, energetic SALESman wants to 
represent printing, publishing or paper 
company. Broad experience, wide ac- 
quaintance, successful record, References. 
Age 35, married. Commission with mod- 
erate drawing account. Box 328, P. | 


Printing Superintendent 


wants position with plant doing first- 
class work. Know paper stock, plates, 
familiar cost work, good estimator. Handle 
best class color work. 35 years of age. 
Give details in your answer. Address 
Box 304, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman with long, suc- 
cessful experience in general magazine, 
class and trade publication work desires 
to change, seeks opportunity; has man- 
aged branch office and advertising de- 
partment. Wide acquaintance adver- 
tisers, agencies New York and Eastern 
field; familiar Western field; t cre- 
dentials; letters confidential. Box 335, 
Printers’ Ink, 


7EMPLOYING PRINTERS 


This Printer-Advertising Man be- 
lieves inquiries for quality printing 
and direct-mail advertising service 
can be developed most economically 
and profitably by a planned direct- 
mail effort. He would like to ex- 
change confidences with employers 
\ = vision. Address Box 315, P. I. -) 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Will contract to promptly increase ad- 
vertising revenue of class journal in na- 
tional or Eastern territory, payment 
based on results. Will purchase interest 
in satisfactory publishing business. Ad- 
dress Box 300, Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Order Man 


who can plan, and carry through 
to completion, effective direct-mail 
campaigns, Open for job as Mail- 
Order Manager or Assistant Mail- 
Order, Manager of publisher or 
arom ge re 0 se the best 
type of mail-order advertising. 
Set the day and the hour. I'll 

















be there. Write Box 339, P. I. 





Sales Promotion Executive 
wishes greater opportunity in handling 
publication, idea or commodity. Law 
and college trained; experienced in sell- 
ing executives, business men and wage 
earners; winner in two national sales 
contests; has sold Board of Directors 
nine times out of ten; has organized and 
managed office and field forces; 33 years 
old; Christian; constant student; ambi- 
tious; tireless worker; has reached limit 
of present possibilities. Box 308, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 





SAVE ONE-THIRD 
On Your Printing Bills 


and get in addition invaluable printing 
advice from a disinterested expert who 
has spent 15 years mastering principles 
and practice of printing art. 

Firms spending $2,000 or more annually 
for printed products cannot afford to 
overlook this new and unusual individual 
service. Covers only metropolitan dis- 
trict; based on small monthly fee. 

Box 314, Printers’ Ink 








Young Advertising Woman 


with considerable direct-by-mail and 
mail-order advertising, and general 
publicity experience, would like to 
identify herself with product of ap- 
peal to women, or with an agency 
handling such accounts, Has keen 
sense of sales values and can write 
well. Can develop result-producing 
work. Box 321, Printers’ ‘Tak. 














Advertising and Sales Experience 
for Rent 

We know a man in the textile field who 
is now available for the position of Ad- 
vertising and Sales Manager. His long 
and ripened ee - articularly 
valuable in the field Misses” and 
Children’s wearables. mn is old enough 
to know what to do the first time, with- 
it experimenting, and he not only knows 
‘vertising, but he knows how to handle 
es correspondence to bring in orders— 
wv he has been doing it right along. 
lis salary won’t scare you. e will be 
ery glad to put you in touch with this 
man, on request, Address Box 307, P. I. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


DVERTISING MAN- 

AGER OR ASSISTANT 
with manufacturer or 
agency. Six years in present 
position, where he has charge of 
newspaper and direct-mail adver- 
tising. Employer writes: ‘‘High- 
grade man in every respect; tire- 
less worker. Seasoned copy writer. 
with creative ability of high order, 
also ability to sell.” Age 29; 
asking $70. Our No, 2090. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 








Agencies! Publishers! Advertisers! 

Whether you have a vacancy or no, 
allow me to tell you why my services’ 
would be profitable to you in any depart- 
ment of your organization. Age: 28; 
college education; 5 years’ advertising 
agency and selling experience. Former 
employers will back up my statements. 

Box 329, Printers’ Ink. 





EXECUTIVE AND ACCOUNTANT 
A trained executive with thorough ac- 
counting experience, also experience with 
periodical publisher is open for a con- 
nection with a publishing house offering 
good opportunity to a man who can bring 
to bear initiative as well as both the 
ability and willingness to assume respon- 
sibility. Box 341, Printers’ Ink. 





To Industrial Executives—A high-type 
American with a wide practical knowl- 
edge of national and international busi- 
ness, an acquaintance with corporation 
methods and practices, experience in do- 
mestic and foreign sales and advertising, 
broad intelligence, university training, 
good appearance, fluent Spanish, ability 
as a writer and public speaker and a clean 
record of continuous progress with few 
changes, would relieve a busy man of 
important matters demanding attention. 
No work too difficult, no responsibility 
too great, no hours too long. Available 
owing to the international business 
situation. Address Box 322, Printers’ Ink. 











I Know 


There is some firm around New 
York that can use my services in 
advertising of publicity and gain 
thereby. 


Why? Well, I have enough 
experience in writing and editing 
to make a solid foundation on 
which to build. That is, I have 
been in the game nearly fifteen 
years, and I’m still young. 


In return all I ask is a reason- 
able opportunity and a fair salary. 
Box 316, Printers’ Ink. 
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Speak in the Language 
of Your Market 


OS5@0 


From the standpoint of buying ability the 
man who wears the white collar is a secondary 
figure in the market-places of America. 


His brother, the man who wears overalls, 
has superseded him. 


Circumstances have made the mechanic or 
artisan the big earner. Habit and environment 
have made him a free spender. 


He is swayed by emotion; he answers to the 
call of force; he is a light reader, and he follows 
the pathway of least resistance to the terminal 
of his desires. 


His is the great class which is your most 
fertile market. Cultivate it with a simple, force- 
ful and impressive appeal. 


In other words, give it the call to which 
common sense tells you it will respond in full 
measure — 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Branches in 46 Cities Operating in or 
Representing 8,500 Cities and Towns 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Harrison, Loomis & Broadway, Fifth Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th <trvcet 
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‘Because 1t 1s 


the W. G. N.” 


—- of The Chicago Tribune in 
Peoria, Davenport, Madison and other 
cities were recently asked why they sub- 
scribed for this paper published in a distant 
metropolis. Various reasons were given, 
but almost one-fifth of The Tribune readers 
used this phrase: 


“Because it is the W. G. N.” 


YOU who read this may consider it a vain 
boast for The Tribune to call itself the 
World’s Greatest Newspaper, but if you 
buy advertising space you should realize 
the vast importance of the FACT that the 
men who make The Chicago Tribune and 
a large portion of the readers of The 
Chicago Tribune firmly believe it to be the 
W.G.N. 


‘Read “The W.G. N.” 


A BOOK ABOUT THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


TO APPRECIATE why The Chicago 
Tribune is able to produce such amazing 
results for advertisers, read ‘“The W.G.N.” 
—a 304-page book which is on sale at 
leading book stores of New York, Boston, 
and Chicago. It will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of $2.00 by the Business Survey, 1711 
Tribune Building, Chicago. Advertisers 
buy not only circulation but a positive 
powerful prestige when they buy space in 


The Chicago Tribune 
THe WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI (A 


512 Fifth Avenue Tribune Building Haas Building 
New York . CHICAGO Los ANGELES 








